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Tuis is a small book; but one of no ordinary importance, Its 
object is to put us in possession of the whole body of Wesleyan 
law, Code, Pandects, and Novels. The attempt to compile such 
a digest has never been made before. Hitherto, both preachers 
and people have been compelled to get such access to the regu- 
lations of their own Society, as might be furnished by indexes and 
references to the Minutes of Conference,—which form the chief 
treasury of their jurisprudence. As this collection, however, has 
long been growing into formidable magnitude and complication, 
the knowledge of it has been, likewise, growing into something 
like a science ; at all events, into a study too arduous to be easily 
mastered by itinerant preachers, or even by chairmen of districts, 
or superintendents of circuits, And, if the accumulation should 
progressively continue—as, in all probability, it must—the Wes- 
leyans will, in time, find it needful (like other great religious com- 
munities), to have a body of learned men, whose profession it 
shall be to interpret their Canon law. Even Samuel Warren (him- 
self a Doctor,of Laws), found the compilation of this digest a. 
work of so much difficulty, that he laid the undertaking aside 
more than once. And nothing induced him to persevere in it, but 
the despair of finding any other person to carry on the design. 
If we had the ear of the Conference, we should be strongly im- 
pelled to suggest to them the expediency of employing some 
skilful and experienced member of the legal profession to frame,— 
out of the original regulations, and out of the edicts, responses, 
and rescripts of the Conference,—as compact and intelligible an 
institute as the nature of the case would allow. We seriously 
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think it might be well worth their while to devote a considerable 
sum of money to the accomplishment of so desirable a purpose. 
It might, peradventure, help to keep them out of Chancery, 
And we apprehend, that the hope and prospect of so blessed a 
preservation might, of itself, be well worth a considerable pe- 
cuniary sacrifice, 

In the mean time,—so far as we can judge,—the Wesleyan 
body have great reason to be thankful for the services of Dr. 
Warren, in the preparation of the present volume. And, not 
only they, but the whole British people, are deeply interested in 
the publication. The spectacle it exhibits to us is infinitely mo- 
mentous and impressive. We have, here, disclosed to us the 
progressive and orderly development of a system, which, in its 
origin, was as a grain of mustard seed, Scarcely a century has 
passed away, from the hour when it was dropped into the ground : 
and the tree is now before our eyes,—mighty as a cedar of Le- 
banon. Whether flocks of birds, of evil omen to our national in- 
stitutions, will eventually take shelter on its own branches, or on 
those of any offset from the parent plant, is a question whereon 
we love not to meditate ; though certain recent occurrences have 
combined almost to force it upon our thoughts, If such an event 
should ever come to pass, we can easily imagine that John Wesley 
himself, if he could revisit the earth, would be well-nigh ready to 
seize the axe, and to lay it to the root. For, in spite of all the 
anomalies of his institution, we are persuaded that John Wesley 
never lost his original sentiments of fidelity to our Constitution, 
and of affection (not to say allegiance) to our Church. That 
the same sentiments, however, should continue, in all future time, 
to pervade the vast mass which has gradually sprung up from his 
beginnings, is more than the scantiest knowledge of human na- 
ture would encourage us to expect. In fact, he himself noto- 
riously contemplated a crisis, which should separate his followers 
into Church Methodists, and Dissenting Methodists. But now, as 
it would appear, the time is come for a still more portentous 
division of the Wesleyan body into Tory Methodists, and Whig 
Methodists, and Radical Methodists : a species of schism which 
would be almost enough to set the very ashes of the Founder of 
Methodism into combustion ! 

The author of the Treatise on “ Spiritual Despotism,” has ob- 
served, of the Congregationa/ scheme, that, “ when deprived of the 
“ invigorating disadvantages of political de »ression, it will slide 
“into some form of comprehensive polity. When the mass ceases 
* to be agitated, crystallization will commence.” Of the Wesleyan 
system, it may be said, that, whether in agitation or tranquillity, 
the crystallization of the mass has never ceased. It commenced 
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with the very existence of the mass itself: and it has gone on, 
from that hour to the present, with almost as much regularity as 
any known process in the physical world: and wonderfal, in 
trath, is the precision of its angles, and the symmetry of its faces, 
It is not easy to imagine any thing more comprehensive than the 
polity, or more perfect than the organization, of the Wesleyan 
economy, Its discipline and constitution form a stupendous mo- 
nument of the genius of its author. They show him to have 
been born to leave an indelible impress of himself, on after 

nerations, In this respect, Napoleon Buona is not worthy 
to be compared to him. The name of Napoleon is, indeed, im- 
perishable. But it is written on the anna/s of Europe, not on 
her enstitutions. His gigantic footsteps were on the ocean-sand ; 
and the waters have closed upon them, and have swept away their 
traces,—even as it were the toyish architecture of childhood. 
The name of John Wesley lives in the system which he founded. 
It is written there, in characters, which are daily expanding, and 
becoming deeper, as that system spreads. He was a mighty res 
ligious Legislator. ‘The foundations of his polity are broad and 
deep: and the spirit of internal discord must become potent in- 


deed, before it can rend his superstructure to pieces! 


According to the views of Dr. Warren, there have alread 
been three great epochs, in the Methodistic legislation which 
originated with Wesley. The first of these epochs includes 
the period during which the Father of Methodism presided 
at the Conference or annual assembly of the preachers in con- 
nexion with him, and directed all its consultations. During this 
period, the results of the deliberations of that assembly were 
carefully reduced to Minutes. One grand object with the founder 
was to perpetuate, if possible, the wnity of the growing body. 
With this view, in 1769, he proposed certain articles of agree- 
ment; the heads of which were,—an entire devotion to God, 
and an adherence to the old Methodist doctrines and discipline 
contained in the Minutes of Conference. And hence arose 
two public instruments; 1, the celebrated “‘ Deed of Declara- 
tion,” enrolled in the Court of Chancery, in 1784; and, 2, the 
document known by the name of the * Large Minutes ;” being a 
collection of memoranda of certain conversations between John 
Wesley and others, from the year 1744 to 1789, and in which 
the special character and work of the preachers are defined. In 
this collection are contained most of the rules by which the 
preachers consented to be governed, And the two together, viz, 
the Declaration and the Minutes, constitute—to use the language 
of Dr. Warren—the Jachin and Boaz of the Temple of Me- 
thodism. 
s@2 
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The second epoch includes the period between the decease of 
John Wesley, in 1791, and the year 1797; a period, short in its 
duration, but full of critical hazard to the Society. The patri- 
archal head was gone. ‘The executive power of the Connexion 
was now in the hands of the one hundred preachers, who formed 
the Conference under the deed of 1784. And then, as might 
have been anticipated, arose sundry perilous and agitating ques- 
tions, touching that strict adherence to the National Church, 
which, to the last, was near Wesley’s heart. The alarms which 
this debateable matter had excited among the orphan society, 
were quieted by the “ Plan of General Pacification,” published 


‘in 17953 and by the “ Code of Laws,” completed in 1797. 


These documents, says Dr. Warren, “ constitute a charter, by 
which the people hold from the preachers their respective rights 
“and privileges : as the preachers, on their part, are protected in 
“ the exercise of their rightful prerogatives.” 

The third epoch reaches from the year 1797 to the present 
time, During this interval, regulations of the utmost import- 
ance have been adopted and matured, in conformity with the in- 
creased extent and expanding prospects of the Connexion. In 
the first place, it was found, from past experience, that the whole 
scheme of finance, in all its departments, required revision : and, 
secondly, that the foreign missions might be advantageously se- 
parated from the home designs of the Connexion, with which 
they had, hitherto, been indiscriminately carried on. So that 
“* the entire economy of Methodism, both as to its spiritual and 
“ temporal prosperity, may now,”—1n the judgment of Dr. War- 
ren— be considered as having attained such a degree of maturity 
“and perfection, as is not likely soon to admit of any material 
improvement.” 

The present time, then, may be considered as the commence- 
ment of a fourth epoch. So, at least, it seems to be regarded 
by Dr. Warren (Pref. p. xii.) And under this impression it is 
that he has drawn up his Digest of those Laws, “ which have 
* been accumulated by the experience and wisdom of so many 
“ years.” (p. xxi.) That this epoch will be pregnant with events 
of the highest interest and moment, either for good or evil, in 
the history of Methodism, can hardly be doubtful to any ob- 
server but moderately acquainted with the disputes which have 
lately agitated the Connexion; and to which we have had oc- 
casion to refer in a former number of this Journal. But, sus- 
pending all vaticination as to the future destinies of the Wesleyan 
Connexion, let us turn to the humbler task of exhibiting an out- 
line of the system, as it now exists. The history of Methodism 
is tolerably well known to all. In the years 1738 and 1739, 


some individuals, first in Oxford, and afterwards in London and 
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other places, applied to John Wesley, theu a Fellow of Lincoln 
College, for spiritual aid and direction, ‘The company of in- 
quirers gradually increased ; till, at last, an impulse was accu- 
mulated, by which a number of labourers were thrust out,—(that 
is the phrase)—by the love and wisdom of God, to call sinners to 
repentance, and to promote the Divine Glory, by saving their 
own souls, and the souls of those who might choose to hear them, qi 
This was the origin of the United Society ; which, according to a 
Wesley’s own definition, is “ no other than a company of men, a 
“ having the form, and seeking the power, of godliness; united, in 
‘‘ order to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, and 
“ to watch over one another in love, that they may help each other 
“ to work out their salvation.” 


| 
Nothing could be more simple and modest than these be- 2 

i 


a. But, if the patriarchal spirit of prophesy had rested 
upon John Wesley, he might have been tempted to call his So- 
ciety after the name of Gad: for well might he have exclaimed— 
Behold, a troop cometh! ‘The troop, in fact, came on so fast, } 
that the work of organization and discipline became, at once, in- g 
evitable. The first division of the company was into classes ; a 
each class to consist of twelve persons, placed under the guid- a 
ance and inspection of one of their number, by the title of leader. 
The office of the leader was to ascertain the spiritual condition 
of his fellows—to administer advice or reproof, comfort or ex- 
hortation—to receive their contributions “ towards the support 
of the Gospel”—to make a weekly report, in person, to the local 
ministers or preachers, of the Society—to pay over to the stew- 
ards what he had received from the members of his class—and, 
lastly, to present an account of the contribution of each member. 
With regard to preaching, the system was to be essentially iti- 
nerant. ‘Those who engaged in it were to preach from house to 
house, and, if needful, under the canopy of heaven; and it 
soon became an acknowledged principle, that no preacher should 
be stationary in any place for more than a limited time, ultimately 
fixed at three years; and that no one should return to the same 
station within a less period than eight years, ‘The extension of 
the Society naturally led to the division of the whole country into 
circuits, each circuit being placed under the care of a super- 
intendent ;—and, further, to the establishment of districts,—each 
district to embrace a certain number of circuits, and to be con- 
signed to the management of a chairman, ‘The supreme govern- 
ment of the whole Society was lodged with a body of one hundred 
preachers, together with a president ; which body is invested with 
the power of perpetuating itself, by filling up vacancies, as they 
may occur, at their annual meeting. 
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Of course, it cannot be expected that we should attempt any 
minute exposition of the respective duties, privileges, and powers 
of these various departments. We can do no more than refer 
our readers to Dr. Warren’s volume. The brief statement we 
have given, however, must be quite sufficient to afford some 
notion of the skill with which the whole economy has been con- 


structed. And it will be found, on a careful examination of the 


details, that, from the Class Leader up to the Supreme Assem- 
bly, there is one firm and continuous chain of responsibility and 
subordination. No military division, regiment, or battalion, was 
ever more perfectly organized. Nay, it is scarcely too much to 
say, that the institution of Loyola himself is not more intimately 
pervaded by the principle of obedience. The power of the Con- 
ference, (though subsequently limited in some particulars,) is 
still, virtually, omnipresent. Every member of a class, every 
leader, every superintendent, every chairman, every preacher, 
every committee-man, throughout the whole connexion, must be 
conscious that the sleepless eye of authority is perpetually upon 
him. No lay member, no ‘clerical minister, no ecclesiastical 
officer, of an established national church, can easily form a con- 
ception of such a state of things. Neither did it ever before 
enter into the thoughts of any founder of a sect, to provide so 
carefully for its stability and union. It would seem indeed, that 
Independency, (the amplest and most vigorous form of pure 
separatism,) is gradually approaching towards a state of what 
may be called organic combination. But this is a change which, 
in effect, implies no less than a desertion of its original princi- 
ples; or rather, a renunciation of its very nature: for, individu- 
ality, or insulation, is of the very essence of the congregational 
scheme ; and, if this should be ever lust, the scheme will cease to 
be itself. But the peculiarity of the Wesleyan economy is, that 
it was organized almost from its very cradle; and that its present 
perfection is but the expansion and development of the seminal 
energy with which it came into the world. 

The financial department of the system exhibits the same far- 
sighted wisdom as the rest. There are no less than six distinct 
funds. 1. The Contingent, or General Fund. 2. The Chapel 
Fund. 8. The School Fund, for the education of the children 
of preachers, 4. The Children’s Fund, for providing quarterly 
allowances towards the maintenance of preachers’ children. 5. 
The Preacher's Fund, or Annuitant Society, 6. The Auxiliary 
Fund, to answer miscellaneous and extraordinary demands. By 
the establishment of these sources of i income, it will be perceived, 
the evils of the Voluntary System, if not wholly excluded, are at 
least very essentially mitigated. Voluntary, indeed, the whole 
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system undoubtedly is; for there is no law of the land by which 
any member of the society can be compelled to pay @ sixpence. 
But there ts a law of the society itself, which says, that to 
preacher shall be placed in any circuit until it has been first dis- 
tinctly ascertained and proved, to the entire satisfaction of the 
Conference, that the circuit is able and willing to provide for the 
expense. (Digest, pp. 184,185.) And we presume there ean be 
no doubt, that any member of the circuit, who should afterwards 
obstinately refuse to contribute, according to his ability, would 
be put out from the Connexion. It is true that the salaries and 
allowances of the preacher, for the most part, are moderate even 
to scantiness. But such is the regularity and care with which 
all things are conducted, that the labourers can always depend 
upon the punctual payment of their hire, such as it is: and they 
enjoy, moreover, the assurance of some stated provision, in the 
shape of allowances, for their children and their widows; and 
also for themselves in case of sickness and affliction, They are 
thus exempt from the distractions incident to a precarious and 
arbitrary maintenance. They are relieved from a degrading de- 
pendence upon the caprice of their hearers, and from the misery 
of sordid strife with the individual members of their congrega- 
tions. If they are stipendiaries, they are stipendiaries, not of the 
people, but of the Conference. At least, the Conference is their 
immediate paymaster; to the Conference therefore do they look, 
So that their condition somewhat resembles that in which the 
clergy of the Establishment would be placed, if the- distribution 
of the church revenues were entrusted to the bench of bishops, 
or to commissioners appointed by the Convocation, _ 

There is no subject which seems to have occupied more 
deeply the attention of the Conference, than the provision of 
funds for the erection and repair of chapels; and, it must be 
acknowledged, that their success has been equal to their care. 
We perpetually hear of the difficulty with which an ordinary 
dissenting chapel often struggles into existence; of the load of 
debt which, year after year, hangs like a mill-stone about the 
neck of the concern, and, in many instances, brings it to the 
bottom; of the mendicant pilgrimages, which ministers are fre- 
quently compelled to undertake, over half the length and breadth 
of the land, m order to awaken the compassion of the faithful, 
and to avert impending ruin. But we meet with little or nothing 
of this sort, in the history of Methodism. If we recollect anght, 
from fifty to eighty additional chapels are sometimes erected. in 
the course of a year. But all is regularly provided for before- 
hand. There is no prospect of interminable debt; no desperate 
exhibition of itinerant beggary; no disgraceful and humiliating 
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dissolution of the trust. Appeals, of course, there are, to the 
pious liberality of the people; but the probable result of these 
appeals is, generally, found to be a matter of practicable calcu- 
lation. Things are always arranged with a view to the timely 
liquidation of whatever debt must be unavoidably incurred. In 
short, no building enterprize is ever ventured upon, until the way 
to its execution is made plain before the face of the Conference. 
The regulations by which all this is effected, we cannot afford 
room to specify : they, who are curious to nae them, must con- 
sult the “ Digest.” The result however is before our eyes ; and 
it seems to show, that Wesleyan Methodism is endowed with an 
expansive force, sufficient to accommodate it to any indefimte 
enlargement of its opportunities. And, up to this time, the force 
does not appear to have grown feebler with the expansion: the 
elastic power of the system has, hitherto, suffered no perceptible 
diminution. 

It must frequently have been remarked, that of all the religious 
denominations in the empire, (the national establishments of 
course excepted,) Wesleyan Methodism ts that which has assum- 
ed amore definite and tangible shape than any other, We hear 
of Dissenting interests, and Dissenting connexions. But the 
notion attached to these phrases is extremely vague; the image 
they call up eludes the grasp, the moment one attempts to handle 
it. ‘There seems to be no body or substance for the law to come 
in contact with; there is not even any thing like a coalition of 
the various shadowy parts, into one distinct and perceptible form. 
John Wesley took good care, before his death, that this should 
never be said of his collection of elements. He was resolved to do 
all that the law wouid enable him to do, towards condensing and 
consolidating his system into one palpable imcorporated mass : 
and this he ac complished by his famous “ Deed of Declaration,” 
which we have already adverted to, and which Dr. Warren con- 
siders as justly entitled to the dignity of being termed the Magna 
Charta of Methodism. This Great Charter the Doctor has ac- 
cordingly prmted at full length, as a needful prelimimary to his 
Digest ; seeing that it contains a legal specification of the ex- 
pression, “ The Conference of the people called Methodists,” 
and gives validity to the acts and deeds of that body. It is, in 
fact, neither more nor less than a formal and solemn Declaration 
of Trust, and was drawn up, executed, and enrolled, pursuant to 
the advice of Mr. Madocks, an emiment counsel. it begins by 
reciting, in substance, that certain chapels and other premises 
had, from time to time, been given and conveyed by him (John 
Wesley) to certain persons, upon trust that he, and the nom- 
nees of himself, or of his brother Charles Wesley, should have 
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the free use of those premises, for the purpose of preaching and 
expounding the word of God 3; and upon further trust, that, after 
the decease of the brothers, the premises should be used for the 
like purpose, by certain persons appointed by the peey Con- 
ference of the Methodists in London, Bristol, or Leeds. It then 
states that divers other persons had settled chapels and premises 
in various parts of Great Britain and Ireland, upon similar 
trusts; and that, in order to render these trusts effectual, and to 
300 all doubt or litigation, it had become expedient for John 

esley, on behalf of himself and the other donors, to explain 
the words “ Yearly Conference of the people called Methodists,” 
contained in all the trust deeds, and to declare what persons are 
members of the said Conference, and how the succession and 
identity of that body is to be continued. After this recital, the 
instrument proceeds to state that he, John Wesley, thereby de- 
clared the “ Conference” to consist of those preachers and ex- 
pounders, in connexion with himself, whom he had annually 
summoned to meet him at London, Bristol, or Leeds; for the 
purposes of advising together for the promotion of the Gospel, 
of appointing the persons who were to have the use of the 
chapels, and of expelling unworthy preachers from the Connexion. 
The deed further witnessed, that one hundred persons, therein 
named, and their successors, to be chosen as the deed prescribes, 
were to be, for ever, construed and taken, as “ ‘The Conference of 
the people called Methodists.” And lastly, there follow fifteen 
distinct heads of regulation, in which are provided rules for the 
conduct of the Conference, for the appointment of preachers to 
the various chapels, and especially for filling up vacancies in their 
own body, whether occasioned by death or otherwise. , 

By this deed, Methodism may be said to have been embodied 
in the eye of the law. It ceased to be an indistinct and nebulous 
object. It stood forward, in the face of the world, as one vast 
Religious Charity, administered by a definite body, who were in- 
vested with due powers for the execution of their trust. The 
Great Charter, nevertheless, important as it was felt to be, was 
by no means of potency sufficient to allay, at once, the elements 
of strife and agitation. On the contrary,—for a time, it}appeared 
only to call them forth, from their repose, into most dangerous 
activity. While Wesley lived, he was himself an autocrat in the 
midst of his own creation. He was the sovereign pontiff, whose 
authority no one ever thought of disputing, any more than the 
members of a college, or a charitable institution, would think of 
contesting the authority and will of a living founder. Besides, 
the confidence of his followers in the consummate wisdom and 
single-hearted integrity of their patriarch, was all but unlimited, 
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And hence it was that, up to the moment of his decease, the 
principles of disunion were effectually kept down. But no sooner 
was he gathered to his fathers, than whisperings and murmurs 
began to be heard. Neither preachers nor people could, in a 
moment, transfer their allegiance entire, from the founder of the 
Conference, to the Conference itself. John Wesley might be 
trusted with absolute dominion. But who could tell whether the 
spirit of encroachment and oppression might not creep in among 
the assembly who had succeeded to his power? And, farther 
than this, how were the rights of conscience to be provided for, 
if the system of John Wesley himself was to be regarded, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, as being for ever sacred and 
unchangeable? This last was found to be a question full of dire 
perplexity. For, it soon appeared, that in spite of Wesley's 
aspirations after unity, the body, which he had governed so abso- 
lutely, consisted of two manner of people. ere were many 
members of the Connexion, who, during his life, had been ac- 
customed to receive the Lord’s Supper in the established Church, 
and to frequent its public worship. And these men seemed dis- 
posed to set their faces hike a flint against any mfraction of this 
practice, lest the Methodists shonld be numbered among Sec- 
tarians and Schismatics. There were others, again, who had 
been nurtured in Dissent, and had sucked in, almost with their 
mother’s milk, a rooted aversion for the services of the Church. 
And that party were clamorous for a modification of this depart- 
ment of the discipline. The Conference were wearied with the 
importunities of both sides. Separation was stering them im the 
face: and a compromise appeared inevitable. This compromise 
was effected in 1795, by the “ Plan of Pacification ;” which was 
no other than a solemn treaty entered mto between the Confer- 
ence, and several hundred trustees, and other leading persons m 
the Connexion. The object of this compact was twofold. The 


first was to provide for the celebration of divine service, and the 


administration of the sacraments, in such a manner as tmght 
satisfy the conflicting scruples of what we may now call the 
Church Methodists, and the Dissenting Methodists. The second 
was to assnage the alarm and jealousy which had been excited by 
the almost unlimited and absolute power of the Conference : and, 
for that end, it was agreed that—(although the appoimtment of 
the preachers should still rest solely with the Conference)—an 
assembly consisting of preachers, trustees, stewards, and leaders, 
should, after solemn ‘trial, have the power to remove any preacher 
from a circuit for incompetence, immorality, erroneous doctrine, 
or disobedience to rules. i, however, the accused should refuse 


to submit to such trial, he was to be considered as suspended till 
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the next Conference; with whom, in that case, the final decision 
was to rest. By these regulations,—say the Conference in their 
address on the occasion,—“ We have done our uthrost to satisfy 
“ every party, and to white the whole. You,—by your trustees, 
“on the one hand, and your proper representatives, the leaders 
« and the stewards, on the other,—are to determiite concern 
“the imtroduction of thé sacraments, or the service fn echire 
“ hours, among yourselves, We have gone abundantly further, 
* We have, in some degree, deposited our characters and useful- 
“ness in your hands, or the hands of your representatives, by 
“making them judges of our morals, doctrines, and gifl, We 
apprehend that we could have made to further sacrifice, Wwith- 
“out sapping the foundation of Methodism, and, particularly, 
“destroying the itinerant Plan.” The address concludes with 
an empassioned exhortation to concord, and mutual forbearance, 
(Digest, pp. 144, 145.) 

This trenicon was so far effectual, that it pretty hearly silenced all 
dissension, as to purely spiritual matters, and averted the calamity 
of an open and fatal divison in the society. But still there were 
heavings, and commotions, and other prognostics of convulsion, 
It was evident that the “ meekness of wisdom” had not yet quite 
accomplished its work. There still was 4 variety of temporal 
matters, which were thought to stand greatly in need of satis- 
factory adjustment. And accordingly, in 1797, about two 
hundred trustees, delegated from all parts of the kingdom, as- 
sembled at Leeds, during the session of the Conference. This 
meeting had been preceded by a large flight of pamphlets, on the 
subject of Methodistic government,—now become a study, of 
itself and the authors of many of these pamphlets were among 
the reformers so convened. The consequence of their proceed- 
ings was a further treaty, between the Conference and the body 
of delegates, containing certain stipulations of vital importance, 
touching financial and other temporal concerns,—the admission 
and expulsion of members,—the appointment and removal of 
leaders, stewards, and local preachers, &c. &c. These stipula- 
tions were published i a printed circular, which was forwarded 
to the circuits before the Conference broke up; and, accordin 
to Warren’s statement, they were wrung from the Conference by 
the People! These are words of ominous import. They seem to 
us to contain the germ of much interesting and momentous con- 
stitutional history, in the future annals of Methodism. The 
sense entertained, by the Conference itself, of this partial revolu- 
tion, is indicated by the almost querulous tone of their address to 
the brethren. “ We have given up,” they say—“ the greatest 
“ bart of our executive authority into your hatids, We have de- 
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“ livered the whole of our yearly collection to your management, 
« The Conference will, in this business, have no authority what- 
“ever. They will have nothing but the trouble of receiving the 
money, and paying the bills, sent to them from the quarterly 
meetings, and anproved by the district committees. T he 
quarterly meetings are the sources, from which all temporal 
regulations, during the intervals of the Conference, must now 
originally spring. tn short, such have been the sacrifices we 
have made, that our district committees themselves have hardly 
any authority remaining, but a bare negative mM general, and 
the appomtment of a representative, to assist im drawing up the 
rough draught of the stations of the preachers. And, besides 
all this, we have given to the quarterly meetings opportumty to 
consider every new law,—of suspending the executton of rt for 
a year, in their respective circuits,—and of sending their sentt- 
ments upon it to the Conference, before it be finally con- 
“firmed.” (Digest, pp. 149, 150.) 

From all this, it is quite manifest that the popular principle 
was, even then, actively at work. The movement had begun; and 
in order that we may be at no loss to estimate the rate at which it 
has since advanced, Dr. Warren, ai this port, vaults, at one 
mighty bound, over a long interval of more than thirty years, from 
1797 to 18@8, and lands us m the midst of the proceedings of 
the Conference, occasioned by the separation which had then re- 
cently occurred in the societies at Leeds. And here we find 
complaints of the unjust and unfounded calummies with which 
certain preachers of the two Leeds circuits had been assailed, 
purely for the faithful exercise of their daty;—of msalts directed 
against the president, the Rev. Jabez Banting, m certain circular 
letters and publications, which had been spread abroad with ma- 
hignent mdustry; and, lastly, of the reprehensible imterterence of a 
London district, in sending to the president an address reflecting 
on the proceedings at Leeds, wherein they usurped the right of 
delivermg an opinion on the affairs of a distant circun, and In- 
dulged themselves in the censure of absent parties, by name, who 
were without the opportunity of beimg heard im their own de- 
fence.—( Dig. pp.155, 154.) We also hear of “ certaim novel in- 
“ terpretations of the laws and usages of the body, recently circu- 
“ Jated in different publications, obvious}, tending to produce 
“ faction, and calculated to disturb the peace of the societies.”— 
(p. 155.) The Conference, indeed, congratulate themselves on 
“the almost total failure of these attempts, and the settled and 

‘ peaceful state of the Connexion at large ;” and declare their re- 
solution to mamta the Pacification of 1795, and the Regula- 
tions of 1797; “ rules which, taken together, 
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« privileges of the people and the due exercise of the pastoral 
« duties of the ministers, and which the Conference regards as 
« forming the only basis of the Methodistic fellowship as a dix 
“fine? religions society, and the only ground on which their come 
“munion with each other ean be continued.”—p. 155, 

With heart, and soul, and streneth do we desire that the ress: 
lution which the Conference here profess may bear them stiffly up 
against all impediment and assault, and enable them to preserve, 
essentially ummpaired, that love of pacific union which was the 
latest care of John Wesley; and the decline of which, if he could 
have anticipated it, would have well nigh broken his heart. Tt 
cannot be dented, however, that the position of the Conference is 
one of tremendous difficulty. The Connexion is now no itle 
flock. Vtis a vast and intricate system, Ty its extent and 


plexity it almost resembles an estad/ishment: and we fear it must 


expect to suffer, more or less, as other establishments have suf: 
fered: first, from the internal fermentation of the leaven of Dis- 
sent; and next, from the outbreak of open defection and separa. 
tion. ‘The wonder is, not that it should now be threatened with 
the mischief of a spreading tendeney to disunion, but that it 
should so long have maintained its meen essentially unimpaired, 
This firmness of texture may partly be aseribed to the length 
of time for which its founder was spared to consolidate his own 
work by his personal presence and government, and partly to the 
surpassing skill and genius manifested by him in the construction 
of his system, But for these, Methodiam, in all human probabi- 
lity, would long sinee have shared the fate of a multitude of other 
sects, Tt would have-fallen into interminable subdivision, and at 
length, perhaps, would have gone into utter decomposition and 
dissipation. We ardently hope that the wisdom and firmness of 
the Conference will succeed im preserving the Connexion from a 
destiny, which would not only be ignominious to itself, but might 
also be pregnant with mischief to society at large: for it is next 
to impossible that the dissolution of such a rg should take 
place without a long intermediate process, which, before its ter- 
mination, would let loose upon the land many a dangerous ele+ 
ment of disturbance and confusion, 

But, while we heartily wish well to this beleaguered Body, 
the Conference, we cannot disguise from ourselves that their 
position must of necessity be full of peril and perplexity, It 
will scarcely be denied that the occurrences at s, in 1828, 
look very like symptoms of something, not rotten, but extremely 
feverish and eruptive, in the state of the Connexion. But, to 
these, we have now to add many subsequent indications of the 
same description. Among them, we cannot forbear to notice 
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a very recent, though happily abortive, attempt to alter the con- 
stitution of the governing Body. We learn that during the very 
last sitting of the Conference, a number of delegates, connected 
with a body of separatists called the Association, held their as- 
sembly also, and elected Mr, Cookman, of Hull, their president. 
This body, we are further informed, made certain overtures to 
the Conference. The Conference replied by a temperate and 
conciliatory manifesto, in which, however, they declare that they 
can hold no communication with the Association or its abettors ; 
and that they never will depart from the long-tried and scriptural 
principles recognized in the laws and usages of Methodism. It 
is, moreover, gratifying to find that a great number of the officers 
and members of the Connexion have signed a declaration against 
the admission of lay delegates into the apervaes. in which de- 
claration they profess their confidence in the wisdom, integrity, 
and liberality of that Body.* 

Laying these and other similar circumstances together, we can- 
not shake off the apprehension that there is, in various quarters, 
what may be called a dead set against the lawful power of the 
Conference—an appetite for reform, which nothing will satisfy 
but the ultimate predominance of the popular principle in the 
constitution of Methodism. All these things are against the per- 
manent tranquillity and purity of this, or of any other great reli- 
gious community. ‘They really do appear to us to portend the 
disastrous crisis (to which we have before alluded) which shall 
finally separate the originally peaceful Wesleyans into three fac- 
tions—Radicals, Whigs and Tories. In saying thus much, how- 
ever, we would not be understood to intimate that there is at this 
moment any urgent cause for alarm respecting the general sound- 
ness of the Wesleyan Body. But our fear is this, that the infusion 
of the democratic spirit is becoming perniciously excessive ; so 
much so, that henceforth the whole body must be subject to oc- 
casional and somewhat alarming convulsion, and may eventually 
become more or less deeply infected with the malignant plague of 
political dissent. Every friend to order and religion must heartily 
deprecate the corrosion of that gangrene. ‘The appearance of a 
single cancerous spot or speck upon a mass so vast as the Wes- 
leyan Connexion, must naturally be a cause of gloomy apprehen- 
sion to every “ wholesome brother;” and therefore it is that we 
fervently wish well to the sanatory vigilance and precaution of 
the head. ‘There are morbid principles enough afloat at the 
present day; and it would be miserable indeed to see the danger 
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aggravated by any inflammatory tendencies in the constitution and 
temperament of Wesleyan Methodism! 

We cannot close these brief remarks on the structure and the 
history of the Connexion without noticing what may turn out to 
be another fruitful source of future uncertainty and strife. In 
1829 it was deemed necessary to adopt some more efficient mode 
than had before been in use, for the settlement of the numerous 
chapels in the Connexion. For this purpose an instrument was 
prepared, with the advice of counsel, and known by the name of 
the Model Deed. This original was not to be merely the exem- 
plar of all future deeds, but actually to supply them with their 
several provisoes and declarations respectively; so that all deeds 
subsequently executed, instead of being loaded with the expen- 
sive repetition of those provisoes and declarations, would only 
have to introduce them in the way of reference; in other words, 
to express that the premises were to be held on such, and such 
like, trusts as are contained in the Model Deed itself. Now 
it is observed by Dr. Warren, with much astonishment and some ; 
displeasure, that in this majestic archetype of all future settle- 


ments, the Rules of Pacification are not once mentioned, and that 
there is reference only to the ‘‘ general rules, usage, and prac- 
“tice of the people called Methodists, as the same respectively 
“ appear in the Minutes of Conference, published by authority,” 
From which it follows, that the law and usage of Methodism is 
that which the preachers in Conference pronounce to be so; and | 
that the trustees are to bow to the construction which they may 
adopt and promulgate to the world. Every one must agree with a 
Dr. Warren, that this phraseology would seem to be contrived for | 
no other purpose than that of providing work for the sages and | 


familiars of the law; for “ the usages of Methodism,” he tells us, 
“ are contrary to the rules, and the rules are inconsistent with 
“ themselves. ‘There are not many preachers in the Connexion 
‘who are of the same mind as to many of the rules, and the | | 
“ usage is undefined and undefinable!” Indeed, we think, with , 
him, that, if the clause, thus vaguely expressed, should become i 
matter for judicial investigation, it would in all probability be q 
pronounced void for uncertainty. What is a judge to know of | 
the rules and the usages of Methodism? And by what testimony 

can they be clearly made known to him? How is he to found a 


decision upon regulations, which, on the face of the minutes them- a 
selves, may contradict each other; or upon statements of usage i 
and practice, as various, perhaps, as the number of districts in the 
Connexion? 

. There are besides, in this model of instruments, one or two 


incautious, and apparently iniquitous, provisions, which Dr. 
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Warren has pointed out as likely to be productive of much evil 
and vexation. ‘These, however, are matters, with which we do 
not feel ourselves particularly called upon to meddle. Neither 
do we profess to have studied the Doctor’s compendium of Wes- 
leyan Law with so much minute attention as if we had the mis- 
fortune to be sitting in judgment upon it, as members of a Com- 
mission appointed to investigate the nature and tendency of the 
whole system. Still less can we undertake to point out, for the 
information of our readers, all the alleged varieties and anomalies 
of the Methodistical usage and practice. Our chief concern is to 
apprize the public, that, if they are anxious to become acquainted 
with the general maxims and principles by which this wonderful 
society is regulated, Dr. Warren has now placed them in a con- 
dition to gratify their curiosity, without the necessity of wandering 
up and down in the midst of a wilderness of scattered informa- 
tion. As to the question whether he has performed his task 
faithfully, his own brethren will be able to form a better judg- 
ment than can possibly be expected from us. Whether he has 
performed it skilfully may admit of some doubt. We confess 
that we have been occasionally much molested! by a sense of be- 
wilderment and confusion during our progress through the work : 
and we cannot help repeating our persuasion, that the task might 
have been more perspicuously and effectively performed by some 
person professionally trained to legal habits of thought. 

At the same time, it is but just to acknowledge that the under- 
taking is encumbered with some peculiar difficulties. It will be 
remembered that the principal treasury of the Wesleyan jurispru- 
dence is the collection known by the name of the “ Large 
Minutes.” And what are these Minutes but copious notes of 
conversations held by John Wesley, with preachers and others of 
his increasing Connexion, during an interval of five-and-forty 
years? So that the original laws of Methodism appear chiefly in 
the shape of sundry decretal dicta, and responses to a vast variety 
of occasional and rambling questions. And, what is curious 
enough, the Conference, since his time, have been pleased, in a 
considerable measure, to prosecute their legislative labours some- 
thing- after the same colloquial and catechetical fashion of ques- 
tion and answer. It is true that a report of regulations, thus 
struck out on the spur of inquiry, is, in some respects, more 
lively and pleasant reading than a more technical collection of 
maxims and enactments. Nevertheless, it is a mode of lawgiving 
which, of all others, is calculated sorely to puzzle and distract the 
compiler of a Digest. And this being the case, a person un- 
practised in the art and mystery of codification, perhaps does 
wisely to give (as Dr. Warren has given) the raw, but genuine 
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and racy material, just as he found it, without attempting to work 
it up into a more regular and artificial form. 

It is impossible to open these “ Large Minutes,” (which con- 
tain, after all, the vital spirit and essence of primitive Methodism), 
without being struck with this odd, irregular, and desultory, 
manner, in which the system of Wesleyan Law grew up towards 
its maturity. We may take an instance or two almost at random, 
Thus, a reader might naturally be curious to know what was the 
nature and foundation, and what the rise and progress, of John 
Wesley's absolute dominion over his eH And all this he 
will find—not in the form of a definite compact between him and 
the members of his connexion—but in the shape of a brief nar- 
rative, in answer to question 27. In this question, the one party 
to the dialogue inquires, “ What power is this, which you ex- 
*€ ercise over both the Preachers and Societies?” ‘To this, the 
answer is, “ I will tell you all I know of the matter, taking it 
“ from the very beginning. In November, 1738, two or three 
*« persons, who desired to flee from the wrath to come—and then, 
“a few more—came to me and desired me to advise and pray 
“with them. I said,‘ If you will meet me on Thursday night, 
 T will help you as well as I can.’ More and more then desired 
“ to meet, with them, till they were increased to many hundreds. 
‘* The case was afterwards the same at Bristol, Kingswood, New- 
“ castle, and many other parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
“It may be observed, the desire was on their part, not mine. 
‘© My desire was to live and die in retirement. . But I did not 
“see that I could refuse them my help, and be guiltless before 
‘‘God. Here commenced my power ; namely, a power to ap- 
‘ point when, and where, and how, they should meet; and to re- 
‘“‘ move those whose lives showed that they had no desire to flee 
“ from the wrath to come. And this power remained the same, 
“whether the people meeting together were twelve, or twelve 
“ hundred, or twelve thousand.” ‘Then follows an account of the 
appointment of the “ first steward,” to receive subscriptions for 
the lease of the Foundry; and of other stewards, as the concern 
advanced : as also of the first two or three preachers, who offered 
to labour as Wesley should direct. ‘ The case continued the 
same,” he adds, “ when the number of preachers increased. [ 
“ had just the same power still to appoint when, where, and how, 
“each should help me; and to tell any, if I saw cause, ‘ I do 
“not want your help any longer.’ When their number still in- 
“ creased for several years, I wrote to those with whom I desired 
“to confer, and they only met me in London, or elsewhere: till 
“ at length, I gave a general permission, which I afterwards saw 
“ cause to retract. Observe, 1 myself sent for them of my own 
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“ free choice. And I sent for them to advise, not to govern me. 
“ Neither did I, at any time, divest myself of any part of the 
““ power above described, which the Providence of God had cast 
“ upon me, without any design or choice of mine. What is this 
‘power? It is a power of admitting and excluding from the 
societies under my care; of choosing and removing stewards ; 
of receiving or not receiving helpers ; of appointing them, when, 
where, and how, to help me, and of desiring any of them to 
“ confer with me when if see good. And, as it was merely in 
" * obedience to the Providence of God, and for the good of the 

‘ people, that | accepted this power, \ hails I never sought; so, 
“jt as on the same consideration, not for profit, honour, or 
“ pleasure, that I use it at this day.”—( Digest, p.23—25.) We 
have here Methodism in its infancy and its childhood,—its youth 
and manhood; perfect in its principles of organization almost 
from the first, ‘though constantly advancing in strength. We have 
here, too, the first “rudiments of the Conference, which, at last, 
succeeded to the power, accumulated in the hands of Wesley; 
and which ever since has had to fight the battle of genuine Me- 
thodism against a host of agitators and reformers. 

It must appear whimsical enough, that, next to this question, 
as to the constitution of Methodism, stands another, which re- 
lates wholly to the constitution of Methodist preachers; namely, 
“ What reason can be assigned, why so many of our preachers 
“‘ contract nervous disorders?” ‘The answer given is on Dr. Ca- 
dogan’s principles;—too little exercise, too much eating and drink- 
ing, and too much sleep. And hence arise two fundamental 
maxims of conduct :—‘‘ If our preachers would avoid nervous 
* disorders, let them, 1, Take as little meat, drink, and sleep, as 
“ nature will bear: and, 2 2, Use full as much exercise daily, as 
“ they did before they were preachers.”—( Digest, p. 25.) 

Our readers will, perhaps, recollect some allusion, in one or 
two of our former N umbers, to the question, whether, or not, the 
Methodists are justly to be regarded as Dissenters. If the “ Large 
Minutes” were to decide the matter, Adam Clarke would have been 
fully justified for the impatience with which he always heard dissent 
imputed tohim, In answer to question 44, John Wesley says,“ Ex- 
“ hort all that were brought up in the Church to continue therein. 
“ Set the example yourself, &c. &c. &c.” Then comes question 
45, But are we not Dissenters?” Answer,“ No. Although 
‘“‘ we call sinners to repentance in all places of God’s dominion; 
“and although we frequently use extemporary prayer, and unite 
“‘ together tu a religious society; yet are we not Dissenters in the 
“ only sense which our law acknow ledges, namely, those who re- 
‘‘ nounce the Service of the Church, We do not. We dare not 
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“ separate from it, &c. Kc. &c. Remember Mr. Hook, a very 
“eminent and zealous Papist. When | asked him, ‘ Sir, what 
“‘do you for public worship here, where you have no Romish 
“ service, he answered,‘ Sur, 1 am so fully convinced it is the 
“ duty of every man to worship God in public, that I go to 
“ Church every Sunday. If I cannot have such worship as I 
“ would, I will have such worship asl can.’ But some may say, 
*«¢ Our own service is public worship.’ Yes; but not such as 
‘ supersedes the Church service. It presupposes public prayer, 
“like the Sermons at the University. If it were designed to be 
“ instead of the Church service, it would be essentially defective. 
“ For it seldom has the four grand parts of public prayer, depre- 
cation, petition, intercession, and thanksgiving.” ‘This really 
does appear to us one of the oddest of all John Wesley’s ano- 
malies, He first defines a Dissenter to be merely a person who 
positively renounces the Liturgy; and thence very comfortably 
infers that all who do not renounce the Liturgy are misrepre- 
sented when the title of Dissenters is given them! Is it possible 
that he could fail to perceive that the same sort of logic would 
make the “ eminent and zealous Mr. Hook,” a very good Pro- 
testant? le did not renounce the service of the Church of 
England. Why, therefore, should he be called a Romanist? 
We should very much like, however, to hear John Wesley’s answer 
to question 45, at the present day. We greatly suspect that, even 
with Adam Clarke at his elbow, he would find himself grievously 
puzzled to discover a limbo for such of his followers as should 
insist on shutting themselves out from the regions of Dissent, We 
further apprehend that there are not now many among them who 
would thank him for his pains. ‘The best and soundest of the 
modern Wesleyans, indeed, are anxious to disclaim the Sectarian 
spirit. But, we presume, there can be but very few of their 
society who would not deem it either culpable affectation, or 
downright wrong-headedness, to deny that their whole Body 1s 
actually in a state of separation from the Church; although there 
may be many who still regard the Church with ‘sentiments of 
respect, and even of affection. 

Although our main object in this paper has been to consider 
the structure of the Methodistic polity, rather than its doctrinal 
spirit, we are still tempted to an extract or two from the “ Large 
Minutes,” illustrative of the complexion of the Wesleyan Theo- 
logy. We accordingly turn to question 67, “ What is the direct 
* antidote to Methodism—the doctrine of heart-holiness?” Answer. 
“ Calvinism. All the devices of Satan, for these fifty years, have 
‘done far less towards stopping this work of God, than that 
“single doctrine! It strikes at the root of salvation from sin, 
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“ previous to glory, putting the matter quite on another issue.” 
Question 68. “ But wherein he the charms of this aes 
“ What makes men swallow it so greedily?” Answer, “ 1, It 
‘© seems to magnify Christ: although in reality it supposes him, to 
“ have died in vain. For the : absolutely elect must have been saved 
“ without him, and the non-elect cannot be saved by him. 2. It 
“is highly pleasing to flesh and blood ; final perseverance in par- 
“ticular.” Soon after perusing this passage, we happened to 
stumble upon a letter of old John Newton, well known as a de- 
cided Calvinist: and what says he? These are his words,—‘“ As to 
“ myself, if T was not a Calvinist, | think L should have no more 
« hope of success in preaching to men, than to horses or to cows!” 
—(Works, vol.1. p. 57.) What a lesson for moderation and 
charity is here! lear are two pious and exemplary men, standing 
at the opposite extremes of doctrine ; the one devoutly persuaded 
that Calvinism is a snare of the Devil—the other as deeply con- 
vinced that Arminanism is a scheme unfit to be propounded to 
beings endowed with reason! A seorner would be ready to 
chuckle himself into fits at such an exhibition of contraries. A 
thoughtful Christian will find in it nothing but an additional motive 
for adhering to the teaching of Scripture, as expounded by the 
voice of the earliest and purest ages of the Church. 

The antipathy between Wesley's theology and that of Calvin, 
is no where more forcibly exhibited than inhis favourite doctrine. 
of Christian Perfection, Ot this doctrine we find a very pointed 
statement among the answers to question 54 : 


Strongly and explicitly exhort all believers to go on to perfection. 
That we may all speak the same thing, I ask once for all, shall we 
defend this perfection, or give it up? You all agree to defend it, 
meaning thereby (as we did from the beginning) salvation from all sin, 
by the love of God and man filling our hearts. The Papists say, 
‘This cannot be attained, till we have been refined by the fire of pur- 
gatory.’ ‘Che Calvinists say, ‘ Nay, it will be attained as soon as the 
soul and body part.’ The old Methodists say, ‘It may be attained 
before we die : a moment after is too late.’ Is it so, or not? You 
are all agreed, we may be saved trom all sin before death. The sub- 

stance then is settled. But as to the circumstance, is the change 
gradual or instantaneous? It is both one and the other. From the 
moment we are justified, there may be a gradual sanctification, a 
growing in grace, a daily advance in the knowles ige and love of God. 
And if sin cease before death, there must, in the nature of the thing, 
be an instantaneous change. ‘There must be a last moment wherein 
it does exist, and a tirst moment wherein it does not. ‘ But should 
we in preaching, insist both on one and the other?’ Certainly we 
must insist on the gradual change : and that earnestly and continually. 
And are there not reasons why we should insist on the instantaneous 
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also? If there be such a blessed change before death, should we not 
encourage all believers to expect it? And the rather, because con- 
stant experience shows, the more earnestly they expect this, the more 
swiftly and steadily does the gradual work of God go on in their soul: 
the more watchful they are against all sin: the more careful to grow 
in grace, the more zealous of good works, and the more punctual in 
their attendance on all the ordinances of God. (Whereas just the 
contrary effects are observed, whenever this expectation ceases.) 
They are saved by hope, by this hope of a total change, with a 
gradually increasing salvation. Destroy this hope, and that salvation 
stands still, or rather decreases daily. Therefore, whoever would 
advance the gradual change in believers, should strongly insist on the 
instantaneous, ’—pp. 38, 39. 


Vrom the high mysteries of “ Christian Perfection,” almost the 
next question brings us “ plumb down” into the mysteries of con- 
vevancing |!“ Are our chapels safe?” says question 57. “ Not 
all,” says the answer, “for some are not settled on trustees.” 
« What then is to be done?” “ Where trustees are dead, let the 
“surviving trustees choose others without delay, by endorsing the 
“deed thus : ‘We the remaining trustees of the Methodist Preach- 
© ing-houses in ——, do, according to the power vested in us by 
“ this deed, choose to be trustees of the said house, in the 
“place of ———, witness our hands.’ N, B. The deed must 
“ have new stamps, and must be enrolled in Chancery within six 
“ months.” 

These specimens may serve to show the glorious sibylline con- 
fusion in which these oracles are tossed and tumbled together. 
The oracles must, nevertheless, be consulted and studied, in spite 
of all this disorder, by every one who would enter deeply into the 
mind of Wesley, and the genius of his system. And, in that system, 
there is nothing, perhaps, which would more powerfully strike any 
person previously unacquainted with it, than the searching, and 
almost inquisitorial spirit which pervades its discipline. Denun- 
clations against tobacco and dram-drinking, might reasonably 
enough be expected. Lofty and voluminous head-dresses, and 
bonnets of inordinate diameter, of course would not be spared. 
But Wesley was not only a mighty hunter of the larger and more 
formidable game; he was unwearied in the extermination of the 
“smallest deer.” The following instances will show the close- 
ness of his pursuit. ‘ How do you fast every Friday? Is your 
“ conversation always seasoned with salt? Do not you converse 
“too long ata time? Is not an hour enough? Would it not be 
“well always to have a determinate end in view? Do you deny 
“ vourself every useless pleasure of sense? imagination? honour ? 
‘“ Are you temperate in all things? Do you use only that kind of 
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* food which is best both for your body and soul? Do you eat no 
“ flesh-suppers ? no late suppers ? Do you eat no more at each 
“ meal than is necessary? ive you not heavy and drowsy after 
“dinner? Do you use only that degree of drink which is best 
“both for your body and your soul ? Do you drink water? Why 
“not? Did you ever? Why did you leave it off? How often 
« do you drink wine or ale? Every day? Do you want it?” 
With regard to fasting, an objector says, “ How can I fast, since 
it hurts my health?” Answer. “T here are several kinds of fast- 
" “ing which cannot hurt your health; L will instance in one. Let 

‘you and me every Friday, (beginning on the very next), avow this 
- duty throughout the nation, by touching no tea, coffee, or choco- 
o ~ late in the morning; but (if we want it) half a pint of milk, or 

water-gruel. Let us dine on potatoes, and (if we need it) eat 
ind or four ounces of flesh in the evening. And, at other times, 
“eat no flesh suppers. These exceedingly tend to nervous dis- 
orders.” &c. 

It would be shamefully injurious to question the spirit of piety 
and self-denial which dictated these minute and somewhat ascetic 
regulations and suggestions, Neither can it be reasonably 
doubted that, in this age of refined and luxurious self-indulgence, 
they might be usefully “and benefic ially kept in mind by a mult- 
tude of persons, whether lay or clerical, whether Methodists or 
Churchmen. Nevertheless, there is something so insufferably 
vexatious and worrying in the very thought of all such details of 
cross-examination, that one would almost prefer the discipline. of 
a regular and stated penal die/ary. At any rate, potatoes and 
water-gruel, ad libitum, would be better than this eternal weigh- 
ing and measuring of every meal. Better ts a dinner of herbs, 
where freedom is, than a stalled ox and inquisition therewith ! 
The condition of Sunde, in his government of Barataria, would 
scarcely be more enviable than that of one of John W esley’s 
preachers, if such were the catechizing which they had frequently 
to undergo. Whether these rigid maxims are at this moment 
generally in force, throughout the Connexion, 1s more than we 
have any means of ascertaming. If they are, then we should say 
that the ascendency of John W esley has, therem, accomplished a 
wonder almost as astounding, as the skilful fabric of the Metho- 
distic pohty. But, however this may be, they afford a striking 
testimony to the peculiarly active, penetrating, and versatile 

uality of his genius. If he had been bred m the church of 
buat, during her palmy days, he would probably have been the 
founder of a new and rigorous monastic order, upon a grand and 
commanding scale ; or, perhaps, he would have devoted his un- 
tiring energies to the still more perilous and toilsome work of 
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reforming an old one. As it is, he is immortalized by a still 
greater achievement. He is the sole master builder of the 
greatest Protestant religious institution in the world, next to the 
national and established churches of Christendom. 


Art. I1.—Rose-buds Rescued, and presented to my Children. 
By the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks, M.A. London: Parker, 
West Strand. 1835. é 


Iv is a very perilous adventure for a man, who has obtained a 
certain distinction in other walks of literature, to put forth, some- 
what late in the day, a volume of poems. For he may have mis- 
taken his own powers; or public opinion may be unwilling, as it 
often is, to allow merit to the same writer in more departments 
than one; or the public taste may have undergone a material 
change, and different tastes and standards of excellence may have 
been set up in the interval between the composition of the verses 
and their publication. Something of this latter kind has hap- 
pened, we imagine, in the present instance. ‘The time has been, 
when a reciprocation of compliments with Barley Wood might be 
attended, not merely with pleasure, but advantage, as introductory 
to a new work, -A reputation might have been made, or at least 
augmented, by a knowledge of the fact, that Mrs. Hannah More 
recommended the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks as a wonder of a 
poet; while the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks, in return, eulogised 
Mrs. Hannah More as a miracle of a poetess.” But now, nous 
avons changé tout cela.” The days are gone by, when the “ ampri- 
matur” of the illustrious Hannah could ensure celebrity and sale. 

Qur author, however, has tried the experiment undaunted ; and 
the result is a very smart-looking little book, of some 250 pages, 
published by Mr. Parker, West Strand, and entitled, “ Rose-buds 
Rescued, and presented to my Children.” Now we might, per- 
haps, say, in all humility, that it would have been as well in Mr, 
Wilks to have presented these trifles to his children without pre- 
senting them to the world; and we might ask, how it is exactly 
that they are “ rose-buds,” and from what it is exactly that they 
have been “ rescued?” But in the present dearth of poetry, and 
more especially of sacred poetry, it would not become us to be 
hyper-critical. Besides, as every body has exclaimed for ages,— 


What’sinaname? A rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


And the effusions of Mr. Wilks would be equally beautiful if, 
instead of calling them “ Rescued Rose-buds,” he had called 
them “ Dahlias Delivered,” or “ Pinks Preserved.” 
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Sull the fastidious might hint that-the designation ts out of cha- 
racter. And of a truth, if the volume had been published anony- 
mously, and the writer had wished to remain in concealment, the 
title might have served as a disguise. For we should never have 
suspected, from this so pretty and fanciful device of an appellation, 
that a “ grave and reverend” divine had been the perpetrator of 
the poems. We should rather have ascribed them, in the blindness 
of our conjectures, to some fair Laura Matilda, or some romantic 
Anna Maria, some sentimental yet aspiring rival of L. E. L., 
fresh from a boarding-school, or deeply versed in the lore of a cir- 
culating library. 

But we must not thus linger on our way, even though we should 
be treading among flowers, or stopping to recline upon a bed of 
roses, In plain speech, we must come from the title-page to the 
contents. And here, happily, some trouble is saved us in specifying 
their nature; for at the end of the volume there is subjomed, after 
the manner of that active and cuterprising bookseller, Mr, Parker, 
a list of the works published by himself, contaiming, as 1s just and 
right, first, those published on bis own account; secondly, those 
printed at the Pitt press, Cambridge ; thirdly, those published for 
the use of King’s College; and then, fourthly and lastly, those 
published under the direction of the Committee of General Lite- 

rature and Education, and forming the second supplemental Ca- 
talogue of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. It 1s 
in the first of these classes that we come again upon the “ Rose- 
buds Rescued,” with a nice little puff, descriptive and propitiatory, 
also after the manner of modern publishers. Let our readers, as 
well as the author, have the full benefit of it. 


“ Mr. Wilks, whose prose writings (Lafe of Lord Teignmouth, Chris- 
tian Essays, Forty Family Sermons, Correlative Claims and Duties of the 
Church, Dialogues on a Church Establishment, &c. Sc.) are w ell known, 
has collected a sofa-table volume of his poetical pieces, some of which 
have been already widely circulated in an anonymous form, and adopted 
in popular sclections, but far the greater part will be new to the reader. 
The title is explained in the ‘‘ Dedicatory Verses to my Children.” 


* Yet, though to wreathe garlands no longer be mine, 
Nor chaplet of myrtle shall bloom o'er my shrine, 
Accept this frail offering, ‘tis haply the last, 
Of a few SCATTERED ROSE-BUDS ESCAPED FROM THE BLAST ; 
And sacred, though boastless of fragrance or hue, 
The world will not heed them, to Heaven and you ; 
To Heaven which denied me a loftier strain, 
To you who the lowliest will not disdain ; 
Enough that | yield to yr oft-urged request 
I would I had better; 1 give you my best.” 
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Notwithstanding, however, the skill of this sign-post, looking 
so cleverly behind and before, pointing with one hand to the prose, 
and with another hand to the poetry, two or three words remain 
to be added. ‘The materials of the volume are miscellaneous, and, 
in some places, strangely jumbled together, almost with the effect 
of what are called “ cross readings.” For instance, we have one 
poem headed, “ Lord, is it I?” and next to it comes “ Calypso’s 
Grotto.” Again, we have the “ Difficulty of Sacred Poetry,” 
one of the most appropriate pieces in the work, and soon after, 
“ The first moment in Heaven;” and then, next to this, “ One 
line in my Album.” We have not room for the whole of that 
singular anticipation, “ The first moment in Heaven ;” but we are 
tempted to congratulate Mr, Wilks upon making himself so much 
at home, recognizing his several acquaintances, and feeling himself 
at once upon a familiar footing ; for he says, or sings,— 


“ Souls of the just, I know you all: — 
Martyrs, and holy men, 
Noah, Abraham, David, John, and Paul, 
And many a friend, I ken.’’"—p. 30. 


By the way, as Mr, Wilks “ kens” Noah so well, ought he to 
have turned the name of the Patriarch into a monosyllable? But, 
happy man! what a picture does he draw of his transports ? 


“‘ T hunger not; no more I thirst, 
Nor feel the scorching ray ; 
I lave where living waters burst ; 
My tears are wiped away. 


“‘ Some cherub seems my soul to waft ; 
Cooled is my parched brow ; 

No more I taste the nauseous draught ; 

I can breathe freely now.” —p. 27. 


We know few things in the range of either ancient or modern 
poetry which can surpass these stanzas. ‘To find him cool and 
comfortable, bathing and being wafted, all in “ the first moment” 
was much; but that touch of the sublime and the pathetic, which 
informs us that he had no more physic to take, and that even the 
taste of the last dose which he had swallowed on earth was for- 
gotten ;—that touch of the true poet singling out one impressive 
circumstance, instead of confusing the mind by a multitude of 
details,—that touch so peculiar, so unexpected, so unique, really 
quite overcame us. It is true, that serious objections might be 
urged against these delineations, if they were regarded in a theo- 
logical or religious point of view; but be it remembered, that we 
are only considering them as matter of poetical taste; for we should 
be sorry indeed to survey them under any other aspect. But we 
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pass on. The next poem, being short, we give entire. It needs 
no comment; for its graces will work their own effect upon the 


mind of the reader, who brings to its perusal the requisite appli- 
cations of imagination and judgment, 


« © ONE LINE IN MY ALBUM, WITH YOUR AUTOGRAPH SIGNATURE.’ ” 


« An Album, dear lady! an album to call it, 
Yet permit such a pencil as mine to enscrawl it, 
Ask the Muses or Graces ; but as for poor me, 
As an album it was, it an album shall be; 
Unless in the place of a wit or a poet, 
To which I’ve no title, and right well you know it, 
You command me to pen some celestial truth 
That shall cheer you in age, as it guides you in youth ; 
And make e’en an Album, with all its gay dyes, 
(Strange misnomer) a lamp in your path to the skies: 
That shall teach you true wisdom, whatever your lot, 
Were it sparkling in palace or blooming in cot ; 
Enshrouded in russets, or fluttering in silks; 
—But I ne’er give my autograph— 

Samort 33. 


One of the longest poems in the collection is entitled the 
Village Pastor. 


“* The object of which (says Mr. Wilks) was to exhibit a retired English 
village, immersed in vice, ignorance and barbarism, but reclaimed, by the 
blessing of God, through the zealous and affectionate labours of a pious 
and exemplary pastor. The topic may appear both trite and vague, but 
it furnishes ample scope for thought, incident, and poetical imagery.” 


The author styles it an “ unfinished Narrative.” Unfinished 
indeed! Itis the most fragmentary of fragments, And Mr. Wilks 
manages to evade the difficulties of a continued narration in verse, 
by one of the most curious devices with which we are acquainted. 
For when he comes to an incident unmanageable by his muse, 
and yet wishes to connect the parts of the story, he makes a bridge 
of prose, and then launches us again upon the rail-road of his 
rhyme. We give an example with the greater pleasure, because 
it contains some of the most spirited lines in the whole volume. 


* Heard ye that earthquake? Rock and sea, 
Mingling assail heaven’s canopy. 
From far the shepherd starts to hear 
The crash so distant, yet so near ; 
And gazes at yon darkened sky, 
Where wild the bursting fragments fly, 
Threatening with wide-descending shock 
To bury deep his hapless flock. 
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But all is tranquil now :—no more 

Those echoes fright the distant shore, 

And ruins widely scattered round, 

Strew mournfully the trembling ground. 
The lake that long beneath that cave 

Had rolled unseen its torpid wave, 

Now hails the day, and o’er the plain 
Flows, gaily-sparkling, to the main, 

From far, the inmates of each cot 

Rush, breathless, to the fearful spot ; 

And, many an outcry shrill and loud, 
Bursts frequent from the awe-struck crowd, 
As ’midst the ruins every eye 

Pierces the long-shunned mystery ; 

And strives, yet trembles, to explore 

The mangled limbs and scattered gore 

Of Manford, and the well-known three 
Who shared his fearful destiny ;— 
Well-known, though differing far their fame: 
One marked for virtue, two for blame ; 
But wreck, and storm, and sorrows’ doom, 
Vest, famine, and the insatiate tomb, 
Blend in one heap all mortal dust, 

Nor spare the wicked or the just : 

A brighter world alone, can tell 

Who wakes in heaven, who wakes in hell. 


“The poem went on to describe the moralizing of the villagers while 


searching for the bodies. First they discovered the mangled remains of 
the brutal profligate jester. | , 


The soul of village revelry ; 

Well had it been, had holier themes 
Engrossed that wayward jester’s dreams ; 
Then many a bright and lengthened year 
Had waited yet his ill-timed bier; 

Nor hovering fiends had dared this day 
To snatch his soul unblest away. 


‘« [The corpse of Manford is next discovered, and is recognised by the 
aged school-mistress of the village. | 


Seer-like, amid the gathering band, 
Behold yon age-worn matron stand,” &c. &c.—p. 51—53. 


Then at the conclusion we are told,— 


“The poem was here to open upon higher matters. The body of 
the Pastor is discovered behind a massy pillar in the mine, which had 


sheltered it from the severity of the concussion, and is gradually restored 
to consciousness. The good man eventually recovers; and his sick-bed 
is made the scene of various conversations and incidents. In the mean 
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time, the villagers are much impressed with the fearful end of the mur- 
derer and his wicked associates, and with the conduct and peril of their 
hitherto undervalued Pastor, whose ministrations begin, upon his reco- 
very, to be frequented by his repentant flock, with sighs, and tears, and 
breathless attention. A ‘ revival, as it is called in America, or rather, 
a wide-spread ‘ new-birth’ of religion commences; and the writer had 
intended to narrate many interesting particulars (interesting in them- 
selves, though he might have marred them in the telling, ) respecting a 
village thus bursting into spiritual existence ; warm in its ‘ first-love, 
and enjoying the true blessedness of the Gospel. 

“ The sequel would have afforded an ample range for all that is either 
glowing or monitory in the annals of religion : with the hopes and fears, 
the joys and sorrows, of a Village Pastor. Episodes in plenty would have 
suggested themselves; strifes,—schisms,—the incursion of an Antinomian 
preacher; the death-beds of young converts and aged Christians ; schools 
and religious institutions; scenes at the porch, the font, the altar, and 
the tomb ; in short, had the writer had time and ability, —all that might 
be rendered at once poetically picturesque and religiously improving in 
connexion with village annals.”’—p. 58. 


Would have aftorded!” would have suggested!” Alas! what 
has the world not lost! We are content, however, to take the 
matter upon trust; while of Mr, Wilks it may be said, with a 
peculiar truth,— 

“ Et que 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, re/inquit.” 


Another poem of an elaborate and imposing kind is entitled, 

England and Paris,” having a new pretace, with the somewhat 
portentous commencement, “ The /astory of this poem 1s as fol- 
lows ;” and also an odd appendage of notes, which make it their 
especial busimess to unsay a good deal of what is said im the text. 
Yet we shall not dwell upon either the poem itself, or the history 
of the poem, of which Hannah More is the heroime, and the 
author's “ excellent quondam tutor, Daniel Wilson,” a sort of 
subordinate hero; since the original publication took place so 
long ago as the year 1816. 

We cannot, however, omit all mention of another “ rescued 
rose-bud,” which is intitled, “ Church Preferment.” This name, 
in connection with roses, might puzzle, we think, any horticulturist 
in the three kingdoms; nor can we ourselves understand the allu- 
sion, unless we are to gather from the poem that Mr. Wilks 1s a 
rescued” rose-bud, as being preserved from the misfortune of 
wearing a rose in a three-cornered hat; imasmuch as he begins 
by saying ,— 

“ A masererc you wish, when you wish me a stall ; 
If you love me, first wish me a dungeon or pall '” 


But to call this production a rose-bud! Really, Mr. Wilks 
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does himself injustice. When we Took at its size and dignity, we | 
must consider it as a full-blown rose at the least; albeit of a 
species which botanists have hitherto failed to describe, or neg- 
lected to include in their nomenclature. We must be allowed to 
strip off a single leaf, and spread it out upon our pages. In de- | 
tailing the pains of a prebendary, Mr. Wilks delineates him as 
obnoxious to calumny and opposition. ) 


‘While he shone as a Burgess or Sumner at Durham, 
Whom a Barrington found, and rejoiced to prefer ‘em. 
In vain all his virtues and claims you recall; 

"Tis demerit enough, that he prays in a stall. 


“ But if prebend thus hazard its owner, I ween 
Still harder the fate of archdeacon or dean ; 
But most, if you wish to disparage the Church 
Your victim raise high on episcopal perch ; 
And the climax to crown, if you'd see him quite undone, 
Place him full in the van,—make him Bishop of London, 
In vain, like a Blomfield, no respite he knows, a 
But wakes when “ poor curates’ are locked in repose ; Z 
In vain, at the altar of duty makes spoil 7 
Of lite’s leisure and gladness for care-woven toil; | _ 
In vain, to old studies and converse a stranger, . 
Toils hard for a church—and a state too—in danger ; Za 
Ts o’erwhelmed with demands, begging-letters, and questions ; 
Feuds, interviews, pamphlets, officious suggestions, 
Societies, patronage, sermons, and schools, 
Churchwardens’ disputes and parochial rules ; 
With bills in the senate and duties at home, 
The arts of Dissent, and the strivings of Rome ; 
And feels, though unshrinking, how heavy to bear 
Each day’s ceaseless weight, of the churches the care ; 
Such care as most priests for one month to endure 
Would wish themselves back in their peaceable cure, 
Vain his toils, for ‘tis ruled that a prelate’s a drone 
To whirl in a chariot, or dose on a throne; 
Nor while falsehood can whisper, or envy surmise, 
Shall a Black-book be scant of republican lies. 
If an angler for party some grievance would fish up, i 


Or purveyor of wrongs a tale warily dish up, 

He has but to prove that the culprit’s a bishop; 

Most of all if a bishop who shuns party spirit, 

And where’er there is goodness, can think there is merit; 
For sound party zeal but your foe can offend, 

But to dare to be just may oft cost you a friend. 


‘* So much for a bishop ;—but, true, I forgot, 
There’s a grade higher still, and a more thankless lot ; 
For if such the offence of plain mitre and sleeves, 
How much greater the rankness of strawberry leaves. 


| | 
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A prelate’s a crime, and crimes ne'er come alone ; 

If ‘tis bad to ‘ install,” how much worse to ‘ enthrone.’ 

If a bishop’s a drone, an archbishop’s a Land, 

(Who can fail such deep logical skill to applaud ?) 

And a Land is a pope ;—yes, my friend, you say truly, 

Were he humble, and gentle, and meek as a Howley, 

Whose name was from youth and through life, ‘ the Peacemaker,” &c. 

pp. 175—178. 

This effusion is addressed “ to a friend, who wished for the 
writer a prebendal stall ;” and we can only remark, that, if all this 
will not satisfy him, Mr. Wilks has a friend who is insatiable. 

But Mr. Wilks bas not merely added to the vocabulary of 
flowers the “ Church-preferment” rose; there are to be found upon 
his borders other floral novelties equally remarkable. ‘Thus we 
have the “ Evening Soliloquy” rose, the “« Oriole’s Nest” rose, the 
“ Wilberforce self-depicted” rose, the Bird's-eye View” rose, the 
“ Family Vault” rose,* the “ Porteus Urn, at Barley Wood,” 
rose, and the “ Apology for ungifted Bards” rose. In fact, when 
Mr. Wilks was penning these effusions, we opine that he must 
have deserved, far better than Aurora herself, the distinguished 
epithet of pédo8dxrudos, or “ the rosy-fingered ;* and we would 
humbly suggest, that the next edition of the work should be printed 
in red yuk, im order that the whole affair may be “ couleur de rose.” 

It were invidious to remark, that we have detected, here and 
there, some tiny slip or sucker, which Mr. Wilks has trans- 
planted, if not purlomed. For who can wonder, if Mr. Wilks 
should be anxious to remove any thing worthy to flourish among 
rose-buds such as his, from the spots where their scent and hue 
would otherwise die or be unnoticed, that they might become im- 
mortal amidst his beds of amaranth, his own garden of unfading 
bloom, and perennial beauty, and imperishable fragrance ? 

We might say much more; but we will not fatigue our readers 
by wearing out the metaphor, nor continue a tone of pleasantry 
which might be offensive to Mr. Wilks. The pages before us 
comprise many pious reflections, many ingenious remarks ; but 
the ore is not precisely the ore of poetic fancy or diction; nor, if 
we must use the figure again, are the flowers precisely such as 
love to grow upon Parnassus. ‘There seems to be a deficiency 
not merely of imagination, but of ear; and even in the places 
where Mr. Wilks most tries to be fine, and soars with the most 
ambitious wing, he soon falls flat down again into the water, like 
a flying fish; and may be reckoned turgid and declamatory, rather 


* This appears to have something of the nature of a sensitive plant ; as we are told— 
*« T have but one freehold ; and that is a tomb, 
That quakes at the church-yard bell.”—p. 193. 
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than successful in his aspirations. He asks, for instance, “ What 
is genius?” and proceeds— 
«* And what is Genius? Is it soul unveiled, 

Ethereal ocean’s wave, a meteor, torrent, 

Thunder and nenraing, or an angel's wing 

Wafting to heaven? Is it an earthquake’s might 

Concentered to a point, the sun’s proud rays 

Drawn to the focus of a floating atom ? 


Ts it all senses blending, as the tints 
That vest the rainbow, melting into light 
One rapt effulgence ?” &c. &c.—p. 184. 


. On the whole, then, we must think that the poetical line is not 

the proper ré/e, or métier, of Mr. Wilks. Judging, indeed, from 
certain expressions interspersed in his present production, we 
should say that he was of the same opinion himself; but then 
why does he make his appearance upon the public stage in this 
character? When a man publishes a volume of poetry, and yet 
affects to have no pretensions to poetical ability, either we must 
deem him upon his own showing to be a person exceedingly un- 
wise ; or we must suppose that his disclaimers are to be ranked 
among those self-disparaging assertions, which modesty makes in 
the hope of being contradicted, and where a man is most unhappy 
to be taken at his word. As to Mr. Wilks, however, we cannot 
be so polite as to contradict him. He is no poet; and hardly a 
versifier. If, therefore, he has other roses growing or blowing in 
the parterre of his port-folio, we would really advise him not to 
dream of “ rescuing” them. We should regret, for his sake, to 
find that the rose-beds of Mr. Wilks resembled the “* biferi ro- 
saria Pesti,” and would bring forth another produce during either 
this season or the next. It is more desirable for him, we sincerely 
believe, that his remaining flowers should “ blush unseen,” and 
be left to that doom of oblivion from which the specimens now 
before us cannot eventually be saved. 

There are, however, even in this world higher and better things _ 
than poetry. The glory of man is, that ‘‘ the Rose of Sharon” 
should blossom in the wilderness of his heart. Mr, Wilks has the 
consolation of knowing, that there is, after all, more beauty and 
more power in religious feeling than in poetical genius;* and 


* We give Mr. Wilks all credit for piety; but do trust that he will not insist u 
showing it in the same way as his paternal grand-father, of whom he informs us, ‘‘ One 
remarkable proof of ‘his: devoutness of mind still survives in twenty-seven manuscript 
volumes of Hymns of his composition, beautifully written out, with scarcely a blot, altera- 
tion, or erasure, —— four thousand two hundred and thirty-seven compositions, 
ranging from six to twelve stanzas each, (more I compute than a hundred and fifty 
thousand lines!) besides a volume containing more than yn hundred hymns, which he 
printed and distributed, but never published.”—pp. 193, 194. 
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that it will avail more at the last to have been, as the author 
evinces himself in this little work, a sincere Christian, an affec- 
tionate friend, a prudent guide, and a tender parent, than to have 
been a Homer or a Shakspeare. We might, it is true, disagree 
with him as to some points even of his religious speculations ; but 
we willingly conclude with quoting from his publication the 
stanzas headed “ Friendly Contentions ;”—stanzas which may show 
the amiable nature of his sentiments; while, unfortunately, they 
exemplify but too well the very indifferent quality of his verses. 


‘* Warmest friends may fall out, e’en in print, 
Yet love one another most dearly ; 
Though there’s something vexatious in’t 
That their thoughts do not blend more nearly. 


Then welcome the dove-eyed Muses, 

Since with them there are no contentions ; 
No true bard his rival misuses, 

Or quarrelsome topics mentions. 


Why then, with a Christian brother, 
ugh differing on manifold matters, 
Should one harshly chide the other, 
And each tear his neighbour to tatters ? 


Yet amidst e’en the error and blindness, 
That thus vex the Christian graces, 

There is more of true friendship and kindness 
Than in all the world’s fawning embraces. 


Love may languish chained down by earth's fetter, 
But in heaven is its native rest; 

And God's worst is supremely better, 
Than man’s or than Satan’s best. 


Two Christians may sadly differ, 

But ‘tis zeal for the truth that excites them ; 
And each waxes stiffer and stiffer, 

Till the common enemy frights them. 


Yet let but some foe of all right, 
Urge a quarrel where quarrel was none, 
To expel him they quickly unite, 
And Christians again are one. 
And why not be one before ? 
Why always at sixes and sevens ? 
y not practise on earth the lore 
That gladdens the heaven of heavens ?”—pp, 60, 61. 
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Arr, I11.—Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. By George Win- 
grove Cooke, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley : London. 1835. 


GREAT as was the excitement which Henry St. John created 
during his turbulent life in the Political, the Literary, and the 
Theological circles around him, we doubt whether much more 
than his name survives among us at present, Yet Lord Boling- 
broke was far too eminent in his generation to be allowed to sub- 
side without a fitting memorial; and as Jacobitism is extinet with 
the Family which gave it birth; and as the Philosophy of the 
Noble Lord is not likely to be more understood, or to receive 
more followers, than that of Carneades or of Empedocles (if they 
could be revived); as the fangs are plucked out and the talons are 
= away, so that he who once possessed them is now altogether 

armless, we are greatly obliged to Mr. Cooke for the labour which 
he has undertaken, and yet more so for the very able and agree- 
able manner in which he has executed it. ‘The pretensions with 
which he commences are indeed high; but we think that they are 
more fully redeemed than is generally the case with equally loft 
claims. “ I have regarded his (Bolingbroke’s) political life wit 
the prepossessions of a Whig; and I have opposed to his sceptical 
Philosophy the conviction of a Christian.” It is but just to add 
the explanation of Whiggery which is subjoined in a note. “ In 
avowing a preference for the tenets of the Whigs, I intend to 
express only an anxious affection for the principles of our free 
Constitution, and a desire to see those principles in every instance 
soberly and steadily carried out into practice.” Rabid indeed 
must that man be with the slaver and virulence of party madness, 
who is otherwise than a Whig according to this definition. 

The object of the Chronicler therefore being most ‘ honest,” 
we next inquire into his sources of information, These, he 
tells us, are multifarious, but rarely concurrent; and thus will 
it ever be with one who lived so much in the public eye as did 


Lord Bolingbroke. His own writings, those of his friends and of | - 


his opponents, the Papers of the Walpole and Marchmont fami- 
lies, and the Journals of the Houses of Parliament, furnish mate- 
rials for the History of the Minister, ‘That of the Exile is to be 
sought among French writers, of whom Mr. Cooke especially 
mentions Grimoard and St. Lambert; the former in an Essai 
Historique sur Bolingbroke, the latter in his Euvres Philosophes. 
With St. Lambert we are wholly unacquainted: of Grimoard we 
know enough to say that he must not be received without qualifi- 
cation, The judgment of the Biographer is chiefly exercised in 
his nice management of the scales—in the dexterity with which 
he weighs invective against panegyric, and extracts a just standard 
NO. XXXVI.—OCT, 1835, 
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and a common measure from the opposite exaggerations of 
accusers and of apologists. 

Henry St. John, the only son of a Baronet of the same name 
bya duaainie of the Earl of Warwick, was born at the Family 
Seat at Battersea, Oct. 1, 1678. His paternal lineage might be 
traced back to the epoch of the Conquest, and even yet farther 
among the Anglo-Saxon Nobility. By the neglect of his father, 
he was early consigned to the instruction of a rigid Presbyterian, 
Daniel Burgess, who had found means to establish influence over 
his pupil’s grandmother. ‘The severity of his early discipline, and 
the limited nature of his daily reading, which was confined to the 
119 Sermons of Dr. Manton on the 119th Psalm, no doubt con- 
tributed to produce a baneful effect upon the mind of the ardent 
boy; and perhaps to this gloomy and mistaken system may be 
traced much of St. John’s subsequent unhappy prejudice against 
Revelation. At Eton, to which school he was afterwards removed, 
he was contemporary with Sir Robert Walpole; but it was not until 
his entrance at Christ Church that he appears to have been 
remarked for any promise of future distinction. His course 
while at the University was indeed riotous and dissolute; but there 
is reason to believe that, while he affected sovereign contempt for 
what he termed mere book-learning, he mixed a good deal of 
desultory study with his wildest excesses. He eagerly cultivated 
the friendship of men of letters, and it is recorded to his honour 
that he assisted Dryden, while the veteran Poet was struggling 
with poverty. St. John’s own first public appearance was inverse; 
but Dryden had little rivalry to apprehend from “ Almahide, au 
Ode,” from “a copy of verses toa Lady,” an Orange-girl at the 
Theatre, whom he attempted to reclaim by taking into keeping, and 
whose taste probably equalled her virtue; and from a “ Prologue 
to the Earl of Orrery’s Tragedy of Altemira.” St. John had no 
irritability on the subject, and he soon discovered that Poetry 
was not his vein. 

‘Travel on the Continent for two years was suggested as a 
remedy for extravagance and dissipation; but we have no record 
of the manner in which this season was passed; and the omission, 
perhaps, is by no means to be regretted. On his return he mar- 
ried the daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry Winchescomb, who 
brought as her portion large estates and little happiness. The 
match was wholly one of convenience, The Husband complained 
of the Bride’s insufferable temper—the Wife of the Bridegroom’s 
shameless infidelity; and after a short and miserable period of 
recrimination under the same roof, they formally separated. 

Ambition next grafted itself on young St. John’s love of plea- 
sure; and on succeeding his father as Representative for Wootton 
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Bassett, he soon attracted much notice in the House of Commons. 
Harley was at that time laying the foundation of his future emi- 
nence, and St.John became his coadjutor. ‘ The History of a 
Statesman,” observes Mr. Cooke, with all the gravity becoming a 
manifest ‘Truism, “ is identified with the Political History of his 
Age;” and, since our limits forbid us from writing the History of 
England from the Revolution till the Accession of the House of 
Hanover, we must presuppose our readers to be already suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the details of those events, to render the 
narrative of Bolingbroke’s career intelligible without any minute 
development. 

In the Godolphin Ministry, Harley became Secretary of State, 
St. John Secretary at War ; offices which each of them retained, till 
the petty intrigues of Queen Anne’s back-stairs and dressing-room 
overthrew the Whigs. In the treachery of Harley, St. John bore 
no part; and on the Dissolution of Parliament, which followed the 
disgrace of Marlborough, having become free from the trammels 
of official life, he passed two years in study and retirement, which 
he often afterwards declared were the most pleasant and profitable 
of his life. Their profit may be doubted; but it is plain that 
during these two years must have been made the greater part of 
that accumulation of knowledge which he was able on subsequent 
occasions to bring forward in support of the many strange tenets 
which he advanced. 

When Harley formed the new Ministry in 1710, St. John, hav- 
ing declined his former office of Secretary at War, in the end 
received the Seals as’ Secretary of State; and was returned to 
Parliament not only for his own Borough of Wootton Bassett, 
but also for the County of Berks, for which latter seat, as may be 
supposed, he made his election, His first literary-political essay 
appeared during the progress of these elections, in a Letter to a 
Periodical Paper—‘ The Examiner;” which, if any combination 
of talents could give perpetuity to subjects confessedly ephemeral, 
might hope to have survived. Swift, Prior, Atterbury and 
St. John contributed to its now forgotten pages; and it Is per- 
haps to the following overstrained and unjust invective against the 
Duchess of Marlborough, that may be traced the first germ of 
Pope’s Atossa. “ Unhappy nation! which, expecting to be 
governed by the best, fell under the tyranny of the worst of her 
sex! But now, thanks be to God! that Fury who broke loose— 
who broke loose to execute the vengeance of Heaven on a sinful 
people, is restrained, and the Royal hand is reached out to chain 
up the Plague.” 

By this Letter, which, if read at all now, can be read only in 
order to gratify curiosity, St. John at once attained the “ bad emi- 
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nence” of being the best party writer of his time; and perhaps 
the most steady, and therefore the most respectable period of his 
life, is comprised between his re-entrance upon office and his ele- 
vation to the Peerage in 1712. When the twelve Lords ascended 
on the coup de pié which kicked them up stairs, the support of 
St. John could not be dispensed with in the Commons, and he 
received a promise of higher rank at a future period, by which his 
precedence should be preserved. Meantime the Earldom of 
Bolingbroke, which belonged to an elder branch of his Family, 
became extinct; and from the moment at which he received his 
patent of Viscount only, and was disappointed of the grade of 
Earl which he expected, perhaps not unreasonably, to find revived 
in his person, may be dated the commencement of his rupture 
with Harley. ‘That Favourite had secured the title of Oxford for 
himself, and there can be little doubt that he felt jealous of too 
close proximity. Bolingbroke’s peerage, moreover, was offensively 
limited with ascent to his father, in default of male issue from 
himself. ‘The transaction, therefore, was very far from occasion- 
ing pleasure, and he thus describes his feelings upon it in a Letter 
to the Earl of Strafford, (July 23, 1712.) 


“© «Tt would ill become the friendship I profess to you, if I did not 
naturally own what passes in my soul upon this subject, and confess to 
you, what I will do to no one else, that my promotion was a mortifica- 
tion tome. In the House of Commons, I may say that I was at the 
head of business; and I must have continued so, whether I had been in 
court or out of court. There was, therefore, nothing to flatter my 
ambition, in removing me from thence, but giving me the title which 
had been many years in my family, and which reverted to the crown 
about a year ago by the death of the last of the elder house. To make 
me a peer was no great compliment, when so many others were forced 
to be made, to gain a strength in parliament; and, since the queen 
wanted me below stairs in the last session, she could do no less than 
make me a viscount, or I must have come in the rear of several whom I 
was not born to follow. ‘Thus far there seems to be nothing done for 
my sake, or as a mark of favour to me in particular; and yet farther her 
majesty would not go without a force which never shall be used 7 me. 
I own to you that I felt more indignation than ever in my life I had 
done; and the only consideration which kept me from running to 
extremities was that which should have inclined somebody to use me 
better. I knew that any appearance of breach between myself and the 
lord treasurer would give our common enemies spirit; and that, if I 
declined serving at this conjuncture, the home part of the business would, 
at least for some time, proceed but lamely. To friendship, therefore, and 
the public good, if I may be pardoned so vain an expression, I sacrificed 
my private resentment, and remain clothed with as little of the queen’s 
favour as she could contrive to bestow.’ "—vol. i. pp. 207, 208. 


His disgust was increased by a refusal of the Garter, which was 
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about the same time bestowed upon Harley; nevertheless, he 
continued earnest in the great labour which he contemplated as 
his chief official object, and, through much evil report, he con- 
ducted the Peace of Utrecht to its accomplishment. 

The Earl of Oxford was dismissed in 1714; but the Queen’s 
speedy illness and death prevented Bolingbroke from reaping 
substantial advantage from the intrigue by which the fall of his 
Rival had been occasioned. ‘The Seals were demanded from him 
before the arrival of George I., and the butterflies of the New 
Court were instructed to befoul the Ex-Minister ; “‘ he was com- 
pelled to stand with the bag of papers in his hand at the door of 
the Council-chamber, while those, who would have shrunk with 
terror from an encounter with him in the Senate, vented their 
pert witticisms, and even encouraged the menial servants to imi- 
tate their conduct.” A far greater man, Lord Clarendon, had 
undergone a similar fate before him. 

His papers were seized, but he affected or felt unconcern, and 
even refused to profit by an arrangement, through which the 
Under-Secretary could bave secured the most important docu- 
ments, since published by Mr. Gilbert Parke; a rare instance of 
courage, which must be fully appreciated by every one who has 
even a slight acquaintance with the compulsory secrets of any, 
the most spotless, Minister. The King refused him audience, 
and then, for the first time, did he show any perception of danger. 
Little sagacity, indeed, was requisite to foresee that an impeach- 
ment was at hand, in which Oxford must bear common part ; 
and, in order to avoid the necessity of appearing at the same bar, 
and of defending himself upon the same principles, with one whom 
he considered his bitterest private enemy, Bolingbroke resolved 
upon flight and expatriation. On the night of his escape he ap- 
peared at the Theatre with his customary gaiety, bespoke a play 
for the following evening, subscribed to an Opera for a fortmght 
afterwards; as soon as the performance was ended, disguised him- 


self in a black wig and a wrapping coat, travelled rapidly to ~ ~ 


Dover, and immediately crossed the Channel in a hired vessel. 
After two months of close examination of his correspondence 
by a Secret Committee, his impeachment was moved by Wal- 
pole. A touching incident is recorded of one out of the two 
members who dared to oppose the predominant party. When 
General Ross, an intimate friend of Bolingbroke, stood up to 
defend him, he was overpowered by the novelty of his situation, 
and after remaining for some time in an attitude prepared to 
speak, he resumed his seat, amid cheers, which even the animosity 
of party was unable to restrain. Re-assured by this testimony of 
general interest, he hazarded a few words, and, at the conclusion, 
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observed to the nearest Member, “ It is strange that I cannot 
speak for him, when [ would so willingly fight for him.” 

The great crime of which Bolingbroke and Oxford were con- 
fidently considered guilty was a design to introduce the Pre- 
tender. What each of them severally wished in his heart, it is 
manifestly impossible should be determined,—that they were 
leagued to compass this treason is disproved by every act of their 
private history. Nevertheless the Lords hurried on a Bill of at- 
tainder, and thus forced Bolingbroke into the arms of the exiled 
Prince. He obeyed a summons to Commercy, and there openly 
declared himself an adherent of the Chevalier, who invested him 
with the mock office of Secretary of State. From the outset he 
seems to have been dissatisfied with the condition of the Party 
which he adopted. Among the Jacobites in England no com- 
mon cause existed, and adequate assistance was little to be ex- 
pected from France. His official career, however, was but short- 
lived, The Pretender soon dismissed him with contumely, and 
when the Queen Dowager, better acquainted with his value, 
sought to promote accommodation, Bolingbroke desired the agent 
to “ tell his employers that he was now a free man, and may this 
arm rot off, if ever it directs pen or sword in their service again.” 
Poor Harry, as he called himself, was thus registered both as 
Secretary of State, and as an attainted Traitor, by each of the 
great contending parties which disputed the throne of England, 
within the short period of twelve months, and no further proof of 
his political versatility may be thought requisite. Overtures were 
soon made to him by the English Ministry, and he pledged him- 
self to Lord Stair never again to join the Jacobite party. Re- 
tirement, however, became the passion which he affected, and 
his correspondence at this season with both Swift and Pope was 
vigorously conducted. A Letter to Sir William Wyndham, now 
at the head of the English ‘Tories, was designed as an apology 
both to his own times and to posterity. ‘The death of his wife, 
in the close of 1718, released him from a bond which he had 
always found irksome, and within six months of that event he 
privately remarried with the Marquise de la Villette, a widow of 
great beauty, to whom he had long been attached, and who, on 
becoming his wife, avowed herself a Protestant. His “ Reflec- 
tions upon Exile” were begun at this time more in jest than in 
earnest, and those who will admire the dogmas of Seneca couched 
in such English as Seneca, if he had been an Englishman, would 
have written, may be satisfied by its perusal. As a mere Aca- 
demic exercise of ingenuity, it is unrivalled. It is identification 
rather than imitation: and we doubt much, whether its author 
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either claimed or believed that it deserved other and higher 


praise. 

La Source, near Orleans, a delicious spot on the banks of the 
Loiret, was the retreat which Bolingbroke selected, and in which, 
amid the gayest and the wittiest society afforded by France, he 
represented himself as living in a Hermitage. His second Lady 
possessed large property, and as much of it was invested in Eng- 
land, a reversal of the Attainder became eminently important. 
By her exertions, by her submission to concealment of their mar- 
riage, and by lavish disbursements to the Duchess of Kendal, 
during a visit which she paid to England, a Pardon was at length 
obtamed. But the £11,000, which bribed the Royal Mistress, 
were insufficient to procure more than immunity from capital 
punishment. ‘To the attaint of blood, to incapability of inheritance, 
to privation of his titles, and to exclusion from office, he was still 
subjected ; and the grace which the niggard favour of the King 
bestowed in 1723, was no more than permission for the banished 
man to return, if he so chose, and to live unmolested in England. 

‘I'wo years more passed, during which he paid but a short visit 
to his native country. At the end of that term, the renewed efforts 
of his Lady were successful, and Walpole, having obtamed a 
direct promise that Bolingbroke should never again be admitted, 
either into the House of Lords, or to the King’s Councils, so far re- 
laxed in enmity as to permit a Bill to be passed for his restoration 
to blood. Bolingbroke, therefore, having surrendered a project, 
which, it is most likely, he never entertained farther than in jest, 
of purchasing the Sovereignty of the Bermudas, fixed at Dawley, 
near Uxbridge, painted his hall with implements of husbandry, 
and wrote over his portico a disclaimer of ambition, sufficiently 
betraying how strongly it was intwined with his existence, ‘ Satis 
beatus Ruris honoribus,” 

Ten years were thus passed, during which period were consum- 
mated the literary Works, by which Bolingbroke is chiefly known 
to Posterity. Besides numerous contributions to “ The Crafts; 
man,” a Periodical which exceeded “ The Spectator” in circulation, 
he framed those metaphysical works, which so greatly contribute 
to his evil remembrance, and which have been too largely and too 
frequently refuted, to render more than a very cursory notice re- 
quisite on the present occasion. 

It is well known that the groundwork of the Essay on Man 
was furnished in plain prose by Bolingbroke to Pope, and it is 
much disputed, whether the Poet understood the intention of the 
Philosopher, whether he was not cajoled into a belief that he was 
employed to dress in an alluring garb a strictly orthodox system 
of Christian Ethics. Certain it is (we speak from experience) 
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that we have met with very well-meaning, if not very intellectual 
persons, who have evinced most unfeigned surprise upon first 
learning the true bearing of the Essay; who have been accus- 
tomed to class it among their good Books, and who, content with 
the word Optimism, have thought it superfluous to inquire into the 
nature of the principle which it presents as such. Among that 
number we are strongly disposed to include Pope, whose powers, 
however fitted to give the highest possible finish, the utmost 
polish and nicety within the reach of Art, to the separate parts of 
a Machine, might by no means foresee the results to be produced 
by their combination into a single piece of Mechanism. 

We have at this moment lying before us a quarto copy of the 
Essay, with Warburton’s Commentary, as published in 1743, into 
which some former possessor has written and pasted, with much 
unwearied diligence, all the insertions, omissions, transpositions, 
and alterations, from the first undated Folio down to the Editions 
of 1767 and 1769. They far exceed both in number and in im- 
portance the acknowledged “ Variations,” and they furnish a mass 
of evidence which has convinced us that Pope was by no means 
acquainted with the course upon which his friend directed the 
helm; and that even Warburton, in his commentary, played the 
part of an advocate rather than of a judge. 

That Pope disavowed all infidel intention has never been 
doubted ; vail, indeed, it is unequivocally asserted by his own words 
na Letter to the younger Racine: “ I declare, therefore, loudly 
and with the greatest sincerity, that my sentiments are diréctly 
opposite to those of Spinosa and even of Leibnitz: they are m 
truth perfectly agreeable to the tenets of Pascal and of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray.” Moreover, Spence has preserved an auto- 
graph memorandum to the same effect. “ In the moral Poem I 
had written an address to our Saviour, imitated from Lucretius’s 
compliment to Epicurus, but omitted it by the advice of Dean 
Berkley;” and he adds some words, which strike us as affording 
a conclusive answer to the often-adduced complaint of Young :— 

* O, had he press'd the theme, pursued the track 
Which opens out of darkness into day ! 
O, had he mounted on his wing of fire, 
Soar’d where I sink, and sung IMMORTAL MAN.” 


“ My subject,” says Pope, “ was expressly to treat of the State 
of Man, here.” That the Advocate discoursed of the Punic Wars 
in his speech de tribus capellis, was a reasonable objection to his 
perspicuity ; but who would ever have thought of blaming him, 
if he had kept within the flock and the farm-yard, which illustrate 
his subject! 


Mr. Cooke has four short, but able, Chapters in examination 
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of Bolingbroke’s system, as elucidated in his posthumous Philo- 
sophical writings; and, in justice to the Biographer’s critical 
acuteness and the soundness of his principles, we must extract 
from them the following leading paragraphs :— 


** Such then was the religious system of Bolingbroke. A God omni- 
potent and all perfect, but inconceivable in his omnipotence and incom- 
prehensible in his perfections: exerting his power in no single acts of 
particular providence, and demonstrating his perfection by no exhibition 
of its constituent attributes. A God so carefully shrouded from the 
apprehension of the human mind, that, while we blindly admit that he 
is omnipotent and perfect, we are unable to conceive on what his omni- 
potence is exerted, or what his perfection may prompt him to do or to 
approve. 

‘* A body he allows us thinking and acting from the influence of 
thought ; but owing that power only to a material quality, which in- 
creases with its strength, grows mature at its maturity, declines with 
its decrepitude, and becomes extinct at its dissolution. 

“No future state, no hope or fear of future reward or punishment, 
enter into this scheme: virtue is its own reward, vice its own punish- 
ment. The relations of things secure this end, and reason was given to 
man that he might see virtue his true interest, and pursue it, ‘This is 
his only restraining bond; he requires none other, and he has none.”— 
vol. ii, p. 152. 

“ Thus the immortality of the soul was abandoned, because he found 
his reason insufficient to account for its immortality, and the admission 
of that fact might have argued a necessity for qn express revelation. 
The immateriality of the soul was denied, to avoid an admission of its 
immortality; and the moral attributes of God were rejected for the 
same reason. His system was entirely constructed with a view to its 
defence: had more been retained, his object could not have been ef- 
fected. As it at present exists, it is a masterpiece of its kind, and a 
monument of the misapplied ingenuity of its architect. 

“Nothing can more forcibly exhibit the utter inadequacy of the 
human mind to form any rational system of religion, than this essay of 
the most consistent deist who has ever made the attempt. To avoid in- 
consistency, he has been obliged to surrender every hope which can 
raise his species above the grade of a mere animal; and while speci- 
ously affecting to exalt man’s reason, he has in effect degraded it to a 
mere evanescent material quality, superior only in degree to the instinct 
of the inferior orders of the creation. 

“‘ Nor is the degradation of man from his rank as an immortal being 
the only consequence of the rejection of revelation: the destruction of 
his social happiness is another direct consequent. In the destruction of 
all expectation of a future state, Bolingbroke included that of the only 
bond which can preserve society or render human laws effectual ; and 
he established in its place a fanciful incentive to virtue which never had, . 
and never will have any influence with the majority of mankind. Even 


n | this shadowy restraint loses what little efficacy it possessed, when, by 
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his speculations concerning the moral attributes of the Deity, he destroys 
all the well-marked boundaries of virtue and vice, and by throwing a 
doubt upon what the incomprehensible perfection of the Deity will ap- 
prove or censure, renders it uncertain how his rule is to be applied.’ — 

vol, ii. pp. 154, 155. 

That Bolingbroke had little knowledge of Greek, and that 
he contented himself with such scraps as he could easily poach 
from the preserves of Rapin, Bayle, and other French writers, 
must be evident to all who are acquainted with his pages ;* 
that he was almost equally a sciolist in Latin, and that even in 
the Belles Lettres, which a Wit at all times may cultivate without 
imputation of pedantry, he might be corrected by a school-boy, 
is plain to us from a passage which has been overlooked in his 
Correspondence. ‘The familiar style of his Letters to Prior is 
well known ; and the epistolary intercourse between “ Harry and 
Matt,” while the former held the solemn office of Secretary of 
State, and the latter was enacting the grave part of Plenipotentiary 
at the French Court for the negociation of the Peace of Utrecht, 
is an agreeable portion of our Literary History. “ As our friend 
Horace has it, Quod nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum,” says 
Prior on one occasion, writing from Paris; and of course his 
* guide, philosopher, and friend,” corrects him off-hand by send- 
ing him to Juvenal. Not so, however. The Secretary writes as 
follows from Windsor Castle, “ You are so taken up with mo- 
dern ladies that you forget old authors. It is our friend Tully 
and not our friend Horace who speaks of things which he says 
Exprimere (not monstrare) nequeo et sentio tantum.” Euge! 


“This it is to turn verse into prose, and to rob the Satirist of one 


of the noblest passages which have exalted him to the dignity of 
a Poet.+ Prior, who ought to have known better, and who 1s 
evidently nettled at his friend’s superior accuracy of recollection, 
humbly kisses the rod and accepts the rebuke. “ Sure you have 
very little to do since I find you have time to criticise my quo- 
tations. You are a better scholar than 1, who denies ?” 

Fresh party intrigues, which it is not likely should now ever 
be fully developed, induced Bolingbroke once more to retire to 


* Mr. Cooke traces Bolingbroke’s knowledge of Greek Historians to Latin transla- 
tions ; of Greek Philosophy, to Cicero and Lucian. Bat a captious critic might ask 
whether Lucian himself was not a Greek Philosopher. In Bolingbroke’s time, trans- 
lations of Lucian, both into English and into French, were most abundant. There was 
a rage for that author’s name. -Pamphiets for the most part were written in dialogue, 
after the manner of Loecian and the more they scoffed, the more Lacianic were 
they reported to be. 

+ We would gladly afford Bolingbroke the benefit of a misprint, by supposing that 
the compositor had substituted Tully for Juvenal, a mistake by no means unlikely to 
have occurred, notwithstanding the very distinct hand-writing of the Letter-Writer ; 
bat what, even on that bypothesis, is to become of exprimere instead of monstrare 7? 
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France, at the beginning of the year 1735, when he fixed his 
residence at Chantelou, near Fontainbleau. Swift believed, and 
stated publicly, that this step was taken with the intention of 
rejoining the Pretender, but Pope judged more truly. The 
first produce of his leisure was a portion of his “ Letters 
on History,” to the sceptical tendency of which Warburton was 
obliged to open the eyes of Pope, and which would never have 
been laid before the Public, in its present offensive form, if the 
“ beggarly Scotsman,” to whose care the manuscript devolved 
after Bolingbroke’s decease, had listened to the pressing remon- 
strance of the virtuous Lord Cornbury, The digression “ On the 
Old Testament History” might have been omitted without general 
injury, and without the appearance of mutilation; and well, there- 
fore, might the Noble Critic advise, * | recommend to you to sup- 
press that part of the Work, as a good citizen of the world, for 
the world’s peace; as one entrusted and obliged by Lord Boling- 
broke, uot to raise new storms to his memory.” But Mallet had 
his half-crown to earn, and he determined to earn it thoroughly. 
For the History of Europe from the Treaty of the Pyrenees 
to the Peace of Utrecht, no one ever possessed more ample 
materials or more fitting qualifications than did Lord Boling- 
broke; and it is a matter of deep regret that this, his greatest 
and favourite design, was never executed. From Chantelou, how- 
ever, he addressed to Lord Bathurst a very able Letter “ Upon 
the true Use of Retirement and Study ;” tinctured no doubt by 
the peculiar fortunes and feelings of its author, but still not 
without much practical wisdom. A Letter “ On the spirit of 
Patriotism,” was written to Lord men yong * in 1736, and soon 
after its composition the writer returned to England, in order to 
adjust the sale of Dawley. He resided, during this visit, with 
Pope at Twickenham, and the produce of the farm, which 


brought him 26,000/., was sufficient to relieve his embarrass- 
ments, 


The “Idea of a Patriot King” was the next subject which — 


employed him, and glad indeed should we be, if a veil could be 
drawn over all the disgraceful transactions connected with that 
pamphlet. 


“* He wrote rather for posterity than for his contemporaries, Many 
of his works were printed at a private press, and copies were given to a 
few of his particular friends, with the express understanding that these 
copies were to be considered as manuscripts. ‘The manuseript of the 
“Patriot King’ was intended to be printed in this manner, and Boling- 
broke delivered it to Pope to get it done. Pope had frequently impor- 


tuned him to allow this work to be published; but Bolingbroke always — 
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replied, that it had been written in too much heat and hurry for the 
ublic eye, though it might be trusted to a few particular friends, 
lany things, he said, must be softened, many strengthened, and the 
whole corrected, betore it would be fit for the public. This correction 
was afterwards performed by Bolingbroke, who altered for future pub- 
lication one of the printed copies he received from Pope. 

‘“‘ His immediate friends were supplied with copies under the condi- 
tion that they should not be by any means made public, and there the 
affair rested. In the year 1744, Pope died. Soon after his death, a 
printer informed Bolingbroke that he had in his possession an edition of 
1500 copies of this essay, and requested his directions as to how he 
should dispose of it. It appeared, that when the manuscript was de- 
livered to Pope, he had, besides the copies he was commissioned to get 
printed, given an order for this edition ; and what was more offensive 
to the vanity of the author, he had taken upon him to divide the sub- 
ject, and to alter and omit passages, according to the suggestions of his 
own fancy,” —vol. ii. pp. 214, 215. 


Bolingbroke, who was exceedingly angry, employed Mallet 
as his instrument of revenge. Under the name of that servile 
tool, he published a corrected edition of the “ Patriot King,” 
accompanied with an advertisement, detailing the particulars of 
the stratagem by which the incorrect copies had got abroad. 
“ The original manuscript of this advertisement,” says Mr, Cooke, 
‘is preserved in the British Museum ; it has frequent alterations 
in Bolingbroke’s own handwriting, and these alterations are by 
no means the least bitter of its passages.” Warburton injudi- 
ciously defended his deceased friend, and drew down upon him- 
self an unworthy and most acrimonious reply in ‘ A familiar 
Epistle to the most Impudent Man living.” 

Before the outbreak of this quarrel, however, the death of his 
father, Viscount St. John, had recalled Bolingbroke to England, 
that he might take possession of the family estates which the Act 
of Parliament enabled him to inherit; but he was now a valetudi- 
narian, and restlessly oscillated between England and France. 
Pope, whom as yet he by no means suspected of any breach of 
trust, was his constant companion when he was in the former 
country; and Bolingbroke, who was a witness of almost the 
death-bed of the Poet, was bitterly affected by his loss. Accord- 
ing to the report of an eye-witness, he stood behind the chair of 
his sick friend, looked earnestly down upon him, and repeated 
several times interrupted with sobs, ‘O, great God, what is 
man! I never knew a person that had so tender a heart for his 

articular friends, or a warmer benevolence for all mankind.” 
Notwithetending this gush of feeling, and the legacy of the 
Twickenham MSS., only a very short period elapsed before he 
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permitted the virulence of momentary resentment* to master his 
remembrance of the friendship of a whole life. 

Lady Bolingbroke died at Battersea after a painful and linger- 
ing illness, in March, 1750. Bolingbroke himself survived her 
only twenty months, and his death was accelerated by the treat- 
ment of an empiric, to whom he resorted under the agonies of a 
cancer in the face, which defied all regular surgical aid. He 
rejected spiritual assistance on his death-bed, and in his last 
moments he avowed himself a Deist: thus forerunning the 
odious legacy which he bequeathed to Mallet, and belying all 
the declarations which he had made in his lifetime against those 
who attempted to subvert the establishments of their country. 
In his Will, he enumerated all his papers which had appeared in 
the “ Craftsman,” and his privately printed Letters on History ; 
and he left the copyright of these, and of all his other manuscripts, 
to one whose sole object was to turn the uttermost penny from 
his unexpected windfall. Mallet swelled the number of his vo- 
lumes by the insertion of every scrap which he could collect ; 
and to his avarice is owing the preservation of much which has 
inrolled Bolingbroke among the number of those whom he once 
denounced in a Letter to Swift, as objects of his detestation and 
“ pests of Society.” 

Concerning a Work which appeared under the name of Boling- 
broke in the year 1756, Mr, Cooke writes with most singular 
and unexpected want of acquaintance with-a very common part 
of English Literature. 


Some years after Bolingbroke’s death, a little work was published, 
called ‘A Vindication of Natural Society,’ purporting to have been 
written during his residence at Battersea. The argument goes to show 
that the division of mankind into artificial classes, into nations and 
tribes, has been productive of the greatest misery to the human race. 
The disastrous concomitants of conquest are painted in their sternest 
colours, and the evils inseparable from every form of government enu- 
merated ; but what the ultimate object of the work is, it is difficult to 
ascertain. It sufficiently proves, what has never been doubted, that all 
human institutions are imperfect, and that misery exists under eve 
form of government; but if it is attempted to be argued, that because 
Agricola met with ingratitude, and Anaxagoras lived in exile, anarch 
is preferable to the despotism of Rome or the democracy of Athens, we 
should rather doubt the author's sanity, than attempt to argue him out 
of his opinion. ‘This work is not Bolingbroke’s—no copy of it was 
found among his papers, nor was any proof ever offered of its genuine- 
ness. The peculiarities of his style are sometimes pretty closely imitated, 
and his enemies were eager to believe that he was equally an enemy to 
government and religion ; but the attentive observer of Bolingbroke’s 


* For an offence the magnitude of which increased the demand for its oblivion. 
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style of thinking and writing will readily detect the imposition. The 
imitation is often overdone. There are some of his peculiarities, but 
we look in vain for his beauties.” —vol. ii. pp. 261, 262. 


The “ Vindication of Natural Society,” as we scarcely need 
remark, is the first known publication of Edmund Burke; and 
so far from not containing any of “ the beauties” of the writer 
upon whom it was at first fathered, we believe that universal 
suffrage has established it to be one of the happiest parodies 
which ever issued from human pen. ‘The Wits affected at once 
to recognize Bolingbroke. Charles Macklin, who presided as 
the Corypheus of a Literary Coffee-House, declared that he de- 
tected “ the cloven foot ;” and it is said, that even much greater 
men than Macklin, Bishop Warburton and Lord Chester- 
field, were at first deceived. Burke, however, in due season, 
claimed the bantling as hisown. The “ Vindication” was printed 
in his collected Works, as published during his lifetime by Dods- 
ley ; and it has continued to find place in every subsequent Edi- 
tion, without any dispute, so far as we know, as to its parentage. 

We rise from the examination of Mr. Cooke’s volumes with 
thankfulness for his diligence, and for the correctness of his 
opinions on most subjects. ‘The revival of acquaintance with 
Bolingbroke has not tended to diminish the repugnance to him 
which has ever been excited in us by details of either his public 
or his private life; but although his system never was alluring, 
his style is eminently pure: and now, when the danger of even per- 
sonal attraction has long since passed away, we think that every 


student of good English writing ought to acquaint himself with 
the caput mortuum of his Works. 


. Arr. [V.—Lectures, Explanatory and Practical, on the Doc- 
per part of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
By David Ritchie, D. D. F. R. R. E. &c., one of the Mi- 
nisters of St. Andrew’s Church, and Professor of Logic in the 
University of Edinburgh. @ vols. Svo. Cadell: London. 
Blackwood : Edinburgh. 

2, Exposition of the five first Chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans: with Remarks on the Commentaries of Dr. Mac- 
knight, Professor Tholuck, and Professor Moses Stuart. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Edinburgh: W. Whyte. 


No portion of sacred writ has more deeply perplexed the theolo- 
gical student, nor afforded scope for a greater variety of opimion, 
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than St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Both the style and the 
subject have created difficulties which learning has not even yet 
altogether removed ; and we find accordingly that, though the 
ablest divines from the age of the Apostles down to our own days 
have employed on both the utmost industry and talents, the 
moderns are not less divided in their judgments than were the 
contemporaries of Origen and Melancthon. ‘There is, indeed, 
incident to epistolary composition, considered at large, a certain 
obscurity which cannot be dispelled except by a very intimate 
acquaintance with the object the writer had in view, with his own 
character, the manner of his education, with the prejudices enter- 
tained by his correspondents, and, above all, with the objections 
he had to combat, and the opinions he was labouring to establish. 
In the course of the last two years we have had occasion to 
direct the attention of our readers twice to this interesting section 
of the inspired volume; namely, in our articles on the new ‘Trans- 
lation by Professor Moses Stuart, and on the Practical Expo- 
sition by Mr. Anderson, On both these works we pronounced a 
favourable judgment, being satisfied that the authors had not only 
imbibed the true spirit of the Gospel, but had also attained to a 
correct view of the Apostle’s reasoning through the medium of 
profound study and an independent exercise of the understanding, 
We find, however, from Mr. Haldane’s duodecimo that, so far as 
the labours of the American commentator are concerned, our 
praise has been most injudiciously bestowed; it being manifest 
in his eyes that the tenets of Mr, Stuart on justification are not 
less heretical than the doctrine promulgated by the false teachers 
who troubled the churches of Galatia,—those teachers whom 
St. Paul wished to be cut off. It is, says he, a perversion of the 
Gospel of Christ. It is another gospel, as that was, of which the 
Apostle declared, that if an angel from Heaven preached it, he 
should be accursed; and thatif any man received it, Christ should 
profit him nothing. His system, he adds, is precisely that of 
Arminius and Socinus, He is ever fighting with the Scriptures 
and contradicting himself. From first to last he is explaining, 
and defining, and guarding, and straining; but all his ingenuity 
has not enabled bim to give a scheme that will be either self- 
consistent or consistent with the language of inspiration. 


‘Professor Stuart appears to be well acquainted with the writings of 
German Neologians, and he has not read them in vain. From him we 
have abundance of neology at second-hand. And is there no danger of 
its spreading in this country? Many suppose that fears about neology 
are visionary, and that whatever influence that baneful system may have 
had hitherto, it is happily now entirely without effect. ‘The grossness of 
the system, it may be admitted, is too monstrous to be received. But 
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while the system itself is reprobated, the spirit of it may nevertheless 
insinuate itself into the minds of many who have a respect for the names 
of those who have embraced it. It is a spirit in direct opposition to the 
Gospel, subversive of the truth and authority of divine revelation.” 
“The recommendation of Professor Stuart’s Commentary on the 
Ypistle to the Romans cannot be excused by alleging that the errors are 
trivial, and that its patrons do not pledge themselves for its entire ac- 
curacy. The departures from the truth are so gross that they overturn 
the Gospel. Whoever knows any thing of human nature is aware that 
it is prone to receive the evil rather than the good, and that even Chris- 
tians are liable to be perverted by the sleight of men. What a melancholy 
reflection would it be to a man of God if this impious rejection of God’s 
testimony as to the imputation of sin and righteousness should spread 
among students and religious bodies in this country, in consequence of 
Professor Stuart’s book having been recommended by names that they 
have been accustomed to respect.’ 


Nor is Mr. Haldane satisfied with pouring out the vials of his 
own wrath on the head of the mild teacher of sacred letters at 
Andover. On the contrary, he borrows additional fury from 
others who have written m private as well as in public, one of 
whom declares that his “ works are more dangerous among Chris- 
tians than the works of Priestley.” Not considering ourselves 
directly implicated in the recommendation which is here accounted 
as a crime, we shall not enter into any defence of Moses Stuart 
farther than his opimions coincide with our own, and, we will add, 
with those of all Christian schools of theology, excepting the small 
and rapidly decreasing body of divines who hold the extreme 
notions of Calvin. 

The principal heads on which he ts accused of heresy, are first, 
the imputation of sin and of righteousness, as these refer to the 
Redeemer, and to the human being respectively; and next, the 
doctrine of justification, as that fundamental tenet happens to be 
explained by the disciples of Geneva, The Calvinistic view of 
imputed righteousness is thus set forth m the Assembly’s Con- 
fession of Faith. ‘Those whom God effectually calleth, he also 
“ freely justifieth ; not by infusing righteousness into them, but 
“ by pardoning their sins, and by accounting and accepting their 
*« persons as righteous ; not for any thing wrought i in them or done 
“ by them, but for Christ’s sake alone; not by imputing faith 
« itself, the act of believing, or any other evangelical obedience 
“to them or their nghteousness ; but by imputing the obedience 
« and righteousness of Christ to them, they receiving and resting 
“on him and his nghteousness by faith ; ; which faith they have 
“ not of themselves, it is the gift of God.” 

In reference to this doctrine, Professor Stuart remarks, ‘‘ we 
may just as well say that we can appropriate to ourselves, and 
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make our own, the righteousness of another as his unrighteous- 
ness.” “A transfer of moral turpitude,” he adds, “is just as 
impossible as a transference of souls.” No man who bes the 
capacity to distmguish between a figure of speech and the thing 
indicated by the figure, will take offence at such a statement; it 
being ¢ learly impossible to convey from one mind to another the 
consciousness of guilt or the feeling of merit. ‘The bad actions 
of one person may be accounted as the bad actions of another, 80 
far as the penalty of transgression is regarded; and it is equally 
manifest and consistent with experience, that the benevolent 
exertions of a humane individual may procure for the sinful or 
the unfortunate a large share of temporal blessings. But in 
neither case can the mental qualities, whence the immoral conduct 
and the kind interposition respectively proceeded, be transferred 
to those who suffer, or to those who profit by their exercise. The 
sins of the human race may in a metaphorical sense be described 
as imputed to Jesus Christ; and yet there could be no greater 
blasphemy than to suppose that the disobedient spirit, the lustful 
emotion, the remorse and painful consciousness of transgression 
which defiled and tormented the breasts of the actual perpe- 
trators, were transfused into the pure soul of the divine Emanuel. 
Nor is it more reasonable to believe that the obedience, the piety, 
the holy sentiment, the ardent love of heavenly things, the bound- 
less philanthropy, the self-denial, the purity of thought, and zeal 
for God’s law, with all the celestial virtues and graces which 
adorned the character of the Saviour, and gave an infinite merit 
to his interposition in our behalf, are literally transferred to the 
foul heart of an unregenerate sinner, as a robe of imperial state 
might be thrown over the shoulders of an unwashed, diseased, 
and profligate beggar. ‘The merits of Christ are imputed only 
in so far as the grant of pardon thereby procured is bestowed 
upon the penitent children of Adam; but the merits themselves, 
the feeling, the recollection of certain deeds and sacrifices, cannot 
be transferred. In a word, to adopt the language of Professor 
Stuart, a transfer of righteousness, or of moral turpitude, is just 
as impossible as a transference of souls. 

Aoyigoucs is a commercial term, and signifies to put any thing 
to account either on the debtor or creditor side. It is used in 
this sense by Aristophanes in the following verses :— 


Kai piroc y ay poi Coxe, vy) Tove Seve, 
prac avadwoag ye dwcexa.— Plutus, 


In the New Testament the term is used in the same accep- 
tation, ‘Phus Romans, ii. 26, axpobucria lg mepiromry 
Noyicbr.ceras;—Shall not his uncircumcised state be put to his ac- 

NO. XXXVI.—ocT. 1830. x 
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count with all the rewards supposed to be attached to circumci- 
sion? In every such case the verb AvyiZerbas is used, either of some 
quality or act, good or bad, with w Wich a man 1s justly charged, 
or of the real consequence, good or bad, of such a charge. Thus 
miotis ayapria royleren ; 
dovyigeras. But it is never used in the Calvimistic sense, of an 
imputation of a good or bad quality or act of one individual to 
another.* — In fact, itis nowhere said in the E upistle to the Romans 
that the righteousness or obedience of Christ is imputed to be- 
levers, 
But let us hear how Mr. Haldane reasons on the subject,— 


“Mr. Stuart seems to understand that, according to the doctrine of 
imputation, sins are accounted to Adam's race that are not their sins, or 
in other words, that God accounts a thing to be a fact which is not a 
fact; just as he had before affirmed that faith is imputed as righteous- 
ness. But Adam's sin is imputed to his posterity, because it is their sin 
in reality, though we may not be able to see the way in which it is so. 
Indeed we should not pretend to show this, because it is to be believed 
on the foundation of the divine testimony, and not on human speculation 
or our ability to account for it. |. If God testifies that Adam’s first sin 
is also that of all his posterity, is he not to be credited? If there is no 
such divine authority, we do not plead for the doctrine. On this ground 
the doctrine must rest. 2. Mr. Stuart speaks of imputation in its strict 
sense, orin a rigid sense. ‘This too much resembles an artifice designed 
to deceive the simple into the belief that he admits the doctrine, if not 
substantially, at least in some sense. This, however, is not the fact. He 
cannot admit imputation in any sense. He does not admit Adam's sin 
to be our sin in the lowest degree. 3. If in reality he does admit impu- 
tation in the lowest degree, then it is not impossible in the highest. If 
it is essentially unjust, it cannot exist in the lowest degree. Why then 
does he speak in this uneandid manner? Does this language betoken a 
man writing under the full conviction that he is contending for the truth 
of Goi? He professes to determine the question by an appeal to the 
natural sentiments of men. But if this appeal is equal to the decision 
of this point, is it not equally so with respect to innumerable others, in 
which deists and heretics have made a like appeal ? On this ground may 
not a man say, I cannot admit the eternity of future punishment, for it 
is contrary to my natural sentiments: I cannot admit that a good Being 
is the creator of the world, for he would not have permitted evil to enter 
had he been able to keep it out? He says, p. 233, ‘ We never did and 
never can feel guilty of another's act, w hich was done without any know- 
ledge or concurrence of our own.’ But if God has testified that there is 
a sense in which that act is our own, shall we not be able to admit and 
feel this >———In opposition to all such infidel reasonings it is becoming in 
the believer to say, | fully acknowledge and 1 humbly confess, on the 


* See Terrot’s Introduction and Paraphrase to the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans. 
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testimony of my God, that I am guilty of Adam’s sin; but by the same 
testimony, and by the same constitution, I believe I am a partaker of 
God's righteousness—the righteousness of my God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, of the free gift of that righteousness, which not only removes the 
guilt, and all the fatal consequences of that past sin, but of the many 
offences which | have myself committed.” 


Much of the absurdity into which Calvinistic divines allow 
themselves to stumble on this most important subject arises from 
their misinterpretation of the term @ixeiootvy, to which, instead of 
taking it in the sense of justification or acquittal, they assign the 
import of righteousness considered as a quality or endowment. 
The expression is universally admitted to be forensic, and to denote 
the view entertained by a judge of the claims or condition of an 
accused person whom he dismisses without punishment from his 
bar. In this acceptation every individual who professed faith in 
the Redeemer, relinquished his evil habits, and was received within 
the pale of the visible church, was accounted justified, or in other 
words, as having attained unto the righteousness devised by God 
in Jesus Christ, and which could not be attained either by the law 
of nature or by the institutions of Moses. When, therefore, the 
assertion is made that a man is justified by his Maker, the mean- 
ing must be that God approves of him and acquits him of guilt. 
And this, we may observe, is something different from the assertion 
that God pardons his sins. In pardon no antecedent cause is 
requisite, except the mercy of the sovereign or judge who pardons; 
but in justification or acquittal there must be something in the 
circumstances or character of the individual tried, which renders 
it fitting that he should be acquitted. ‘The distinction between 
pardon and justification is not overlooked in the Epistle to the 
Romans. ‘Thus in chapter iv. 25, we read that Christ “ was 
delivered for our sins, and raised again for our justification,” that 
is, Christ died for our sins, and by his death made a full atone- 
ment, and purchased a full pardon for all who should believe on ~ 
him. But our justification is here represented as depending not on 
Christ’s death, but on his resurrection and the new life to which he 
rose. As, then, pardon and justification may depend upon two dif- 
ferent acts of Christ, they must themselves be different things.* 

lt has been remarked that Taylor is very inconsistent in the 
laboured account which he gives of the term 8ixeioodvy. First he 
says, and says justly, that “ to understand rightly the Epistle to 
the Romans, it is further necessary to observe that the Apostle 
considers mankind as obnoxious to the divine wrath, and as stand- 
ing before God the judge of all. Hence it is that he uses forensic 
or law-terms, usual in j ewish courts, such a law, righteousness or 


* Terrot’s Introduction, p. 27. 
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justification, being justified, &c. These, says he, | take to be 
forensic or court-terms; and the Apostle using them, naturally 
leads our thoughts to suppose a court held, a judgment-seat to be 
erected by the most high God, in the several cases whence he 
draws his argument.” 

But in the next chapter, where he proceeds to examine the 
meaning of 8ixcimcdvy, he entirely throws aside this forensic sense 
for which he had been pleading, and renders it goodness, mercy, 
or the sa/vation and deliverance which the goodness and mercy of 
God vouchsafes to us. But goodness, mercy, or deliverance are 
not forensic words, nor are the ideas which they convey forensic 
ideas. It is true that as the whole scheme of redemption origi- 
nated in the benevolence of the Deity, our judicial acquittal may 
be identified with merey; and the remark now made must be 
understood as applying to the want of precision in the use of 
technical terms im a work purely didactic, rather than to the 
gracious proceedings which they are employed to describe. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this righteousness or 
justification is spoken of by the Apostle as being conferred upon 
all the followers of Christ, that is, all the professing members of 
the church, whether their origin was Jewish, or derived from the 
blood of the Gentiles. Addressing the whole Christian com- 
munion at Rome, St. Paul reminds them that being justified by 
faith ex miotews—they had peace with “God through 
Jesus Christ: and he further recalls to their recollection that, as 
the Almighty extended his love to them while they were yet 
sinners, much more, being now justified or pardoned through the 
blood of the Redeemer, they would be saved from wrath. We 
may hence conclude, that, whatever grace or benetit was expressed 
by the term @ixcioouvy, 1t was bestowed upon all believers, and, in 
fact, constituted the peculiar happiness of the condition into 
which they had been brought by their acceptance of the Gospel, 
It did not, however, follow as a necessary consequence, that every 
individual who enjoyed this justification was to be finally saved ; 
for the blessing conferred by the religion, of which the great 
Apostle was one of the most distinguished ministers, did not sus- 
pend the course of moral probation, nor give any exemption from 
watchfulness, self-restraint, activity, and prayer. The acquittal 
of which he writes is not the sentence of approbation which, at 
the last day, will secure to the faithful servants of our Lord the 
enjoyment of eternal felicity; on the contrary, it implied no more 
than a release from the punishment due to their former sins, their 
introduction into the gracious covenant established by the media- 
tion of the Son of God, and the aid of the Holy Spirit to co- 
operate with their endeavours after the new life. 
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Systematic writers on theology are not by any means unanimous 
in their opinions as to the proper ground of distinction between 
the first and second justification, or with regard to the conditions 
on which they are obtained. Bishop Bull remarks that this dis- 
tinction has been used as an expedient by certain writers who 
wished to establish harmony between the two Apostles, St. Paul 
and St. James. ‘ Nimirum initium justificationis statuunt fide 
sola sine operibus obtineri secundum Paulum; continuationem 
vero, perfectionem, ac completum justitiz non nisi ex operibus 
fieri; atque id solummodo a Jacobo doceri. Hane interpreta- 
tionem plerique Pontificii scriptores magni faciunt; neque eam 
suo sensui accommodatam respuunt nonnulli ex Reformatis 
theologis. Suo inquam sensui accommodatam; quia Pontificn 
per justificationem primam intelligunt prime gratia infusionem, 
que fit per fidem eam qua cor purificatur; Reformati vero, qut 
ista distinctione utuntur, per primam justificationem volunt 
primum hominis in Dei favorem atque amicitiam introitum atque 
ingressum, quem fide sola obtineri Beslan docere estimant, 
Verum enimvero utrique in hac distinectione tum falsum supponunt, 
tum ab utriusque Apostoli scopo longius aberrant. Falsum sup- 
ponunt Pontiticii, ed qudd vocabulum justificationis in Paulinis 
disputationibus, pro habitualis gratiz infusione accipi pro concesso 
sumunt; cai tamen non nisi ad Grecas Calendas probando erunt. 
Reformati vero hoc falso nituntur fundamento, qudd primam 
justificationem fide solA sine operibus homini contingere arbi- 
trantur, quod nequaquam concedi debet. Nemo enim vel ad 
primam justificationis gratiam pervenire potest, qui poenitentie 
hon prestiterit.”— Harmon. Apostol. Diss. Post. cap. 111. 

In maintaining that justification, or acquittal before God, can- 
not be obtained without repentance and amendment of life, the 
Bishop opposes himself directly to the views of the Calvinist, who 
represents this act of divine grace as proceeding entirely without 
reference to the principles or conduct of its objects. Perverting 
the statement of St. Paul, that the Almighty justifieth the un- 
godly, the rigid follower of the Genevese professor, boldly avers 
that the elect are ungodly at the very moment they are justified— 
or rather, at the instant they are gifted with the faith which infalli- 
bly carries them to justification and eternal life. Mr, Haldane, 
for example, whose notions on this subject are as fresh and vigor- 
ous, as if he had just risen from the Assembly at Westminster, 
urges that “ no degree of obedience to law is necessary—that 
neither moral nor ceremonial, neither evangelical nor legal works 
are of any account whatever in the act of justification, or con- 
tribute in any degree to procure that blessing.” Good works, he 
admits, are necessary for the believer (in what sense they are 
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ag. - necessary he does not specify), “ but they are not im any respect 
ae necessary to justification. ‘They have nothing to do with it.’ ‘ 
.— lL Mr. Scott, in his commentary on this part of the Epistle to the ‘ 
— Romans, observes, that a man is not “ absolutely ungodly at the P 
— . time of his justification.” He is also of opinion that the propo- 
ae sition, “Good works are the fruits of faith, and follow after i 
3 a oe 3 faith,” though a general truth, may admit of some exception, as in Ei 
ae the case of Cornelius the Centurion, whose prayers and alms had Se 
-_ gone up for a memorial before God, prior to the date of his con- 4 
ok version to Christianity. In allusion to Abraham, the same expo- i 
si a sitor subjoins, that the patriarch, several years before, by faith 


obeyed the call and command of God; and therefore could not 
be, strictly speaking, altogether ungodly when it was said “he 
believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness ;” so 
that the example of Abraham is alone a full and clear refutation 
of the construction by some put on this text, that men are in 
every sense ungodly and unregenerate at the time when God jus- 
tifies them—a sentiment of the most dangerous tendency. This 


Mr. Haldane, who exclaims “ the assertion of the Apostle is, that 
Good justifies the ungodly, which can have no other meaning than 
that men are ungodly in the moment that precedes their justi- 
fication.” 

The tendency of the sentiment, however dangerous, does not 
render it less acceptable in the eyes of the zealous writer. He 
shudders not at the necessary inference, that as repentance and 
reformed habits are not necessary to pave the way for a saving 
acceptance of the Gospel, a sinner may very consistently postpone ie 
the relinguishment of his evil courses, until he be visited by that iy 
supernatural influence which in a single moment changes the Pe 
servant of the Devil into a child of God. Human efforts are 
represented as being quite unavailing, until the gift of faith has 
been bestowed ; after which justification follows as a matter of 
course; and then all anxiety and exertion are completely super- 
seded. Good works now succeed as necessarily as the effect 
succeeds its cause; but they are to be regarded as a mere orna- 
ment or accompaniment of the regenerated state, and not as in 
any measure connected with the final condition of the believer. 
There is no other way, says he, in which salvation could have been 
completely of grace.‘ Grace selects its objects, its only motive 
** being m God, and they obtain salvation in a way that is certain, 

“ and cannot be made void by their unworthiness and mutability, 
*“ but which depends on the sovereign and immutable will of God. 
** According to his everlasting covenant, which is ordered in all 


4 moderate opinion, though coming from a writer who has usually i 
been esteemed abundantly Caivinistic, excites the resentment of 
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“ things and sure, God saves his people by grace through faith, 


“ bestowed by him whose gifts and calling are without repent- 
“ ance,” 


‘The term ungodly is applied throughout the Scriptures to wicked 
men. Men are ungodly in themselves, though as soon as ys | are jus- 
tified they cease to be ungodly. ‘They are ungodly till they believe ; but 
in the moment that they receive the gift of faith, they are thereby united 
to the Saviour, and are instantly invested with the robe of righteousness, 
and also partake, according to the measure of their faith, of all those 
other graces which are received out of his fullness. ‘They then pass 
from death to life, between which there is no medium ; they are turned 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God ; for till 
then being without Christ, they are the children of the Devil. In that 
moment, then, in which they believe, they are justified ; and to justify, 
signifies not to treat men as if they were a or righteous, though they 
are not so, but that they are really just. In this Professors 'Tholuck and 
Stuart greatly err, ‘To justify with them is not to acquit as being per- 


fectly righteous, but to hold men to be righteous when they are not 
righteous.” 


A person, who in his religious speculations deviates at once 
from common sense and the plain import of the Gospel, cannot 
be expected to be very consistent in his conclusions, ‘Thus, 
although Mr. Haldane had just stated that the salvation of all 
who are to be saved is certain, and cannot be made void by their 
unworthiness and mutability, but depends on the sovereign and 
immutable will of God, he observes, in his rather familiar way, 
“we need Christ raised from the dead to intercede for our daily 
transgressions, and to save us from wrath.” What! save the 
elect from wrath !—those whose eternal welfare is secured beyond 
all hazard, founded on the basis of an everlasting covenant, and 
on the unchangeable decree of heaven, 

The ideas of this author on the nature of the connexion which 
subsisted between Adam and his descendants, and which was. 
afterwards established between the Redeemer and all true be- 
lievers, are occasionally not a little whimsical, He maintains 
that the human race were so completely identified with their great 
progenitor, that they constituted with him, as it were, one large 
body, and actually eat along with him the fruit of the forbidden 
tree. ‘Thus they became guilty before God, not so much in the 
way of representation, as by a real deed, a true participation of 
the vegetable substance, which in the eyes of Eve seemed good 
for food, and which she gave unto her husband. It is not easy 
to follow his reasoning on a point so abstruse, and to draw the 
line between what is meant to be literal, and what must be held 
figurative. But he says plainly that “as infants die, it proves 
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that they are sinners.” “ This,” he adds, ‘does not mean, as some 
explain it, that infants became involved in the consequences of 
Adam’s sin without his guilt. Adam’s sin was as truly the sin of 
every one of his posterity as it was his own. as a death does 
not prove sin in infants, it cannot prove it in any.”—“Tf all are 
condemned by Adam’s sin, all must be guilty by it, for the 
righteous judge would not condemn the innocent.” “ Mr, Stuart,” 
he remarks, “ seems to understand, that, according to the doctrine 
of imputation, sins are accounted to Adam’s race which are not 
their sins, or, in other words, that God accounts a thing to be 
fact which is not fact; just as he had before affirmed that faith 
Is imputed as righteousness. But Adam’s sin is imputed to his 
posterity, because it is their sin in reality, though we may not be 
able to show the way in which it is so.” He despises, as we have 
seen, the objection that “we never did, and never can feel guilty 
of another's act, which was done without any knowledge or con- 
currence of our own ;” exclaiming in reply, “if God has tested 
that there is a sense in which that act Is our own, shall we not 
be able to admit and feel this ?” 

Following a similar analogy, he exhibits believers as dying on 
the Cross with c hrist, and as paying in him the debt due to 
Divine justice; a process which is accomplished by their being 
constituted one with him. On this account they are justified, not 
for the righteousness or obedience of the Redeemer, but for their 
own righteousness or obedience achieved by their suffering with 
him and in him; and hence we are told, in language remarkable 
for its enigmatical form, that the expression “ to justify” signifies 
that the persons so treated “are really just” or righteous, and 
not simply so considered m consequence of their relation to him 
who made the atonement. For the same reason they are not 
only to share in his glory, but to be ina certain sense co-ordinate 
with him in the possession of the heavenly sovereignty. “ If he 
is a King, they also shall be kings, for they are one with him, as 
they were one with Adam.” 

Those who have adopted the Calvinistic acceptation of the 
term election, are not a little puzzled with the statement of St. 
Paul, that “ as by the offence of one judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one the free 
gift came upon all men to justification of life; for, as by one 
man's disobedience the many were made simners, so by the obe- 
dience of one shall the many be made righteous.” To an un- 
biassed reader the words ravras avdowrous, in the 18th verse, must 
appear to have what the logicians call an equal comprehension, 
when, in the one case, judgment is said to come upon a// men to 
condemnation, and, in the other, the free gift came upon ali men 
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unto justification of lite. The same remark will apply to the 
19th verse, where the expression oj roAAol, “the many, "denotes, 
in the first instance, those who were made sinners by one man’s 
disobedience, and, _ the second place, those who by the obe- 
dience of one shall be made righteous. Bat to an author, who 
has a purpose to serve, the obvious meaning is not the preferable 
one; and accordingly, with regard to the passage under con- 
sideration, the very same term, in the very same sentence, is made 
to signify al/ and a few; and “ the many,” which, im one clause 
extends to the whole human race, 1s, in the next clause, restricted 
to a small portion of that race. Mr. Haldane admits that all 
men are condemned in the primeval offence; but he maintains 
that those who enjoy the free gift are only such as are made par- 
takers of justification, and who shall be finally saved. ‘ What 
then,” he demands, “ are all men to be justified 2 No; but the 
all men here said to be justified are evidently the all that are 
represented by Christ. All who have been one with Adam were 
involved in his condemnation and all who are one with Christ 
shall be justified.” Again, itis not questioned by this author that 
“the many” were made or constituted sinners by Adam’s dis- 
obedience ; in other words, that all the descendants of our first 
parents were thereby placed under the sentence of everlasting 
death ; but he subjoins that “the many” who are to be con- 
stituted righteous, includes no more than are “in Christ,” a 
phrase which, as interpreted by his school, describes only the 
chosen few. ‘It is argued,” says he, “that ‘ the many’ must be 
equally exte nsive in its application } in both cases.” “So it is,” 
he replies, ‘as to the respective representatives. The many, with 
reference to Adam, includes all his race. The many, with re- 
ference to Christ, implies all his seed.” 

lt is enough to observe, in respect to this miserable logic and 
debased theology, that St. Paul makes no allusion to the “ seed 
of Christ” as compared with the seed of Adam; and that, unless 
we consent to take the words of the inspired writer in their 
common acceptation, and as conveying the same meaning in the 
same sentente, we shall never arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
with regard to his doctrines. 

We have bestowed more time and space on this little volume 
than its merits could justly claim, because it is almost the only pub- 
lication we have recently seen that boldly advocates the more ex- 
travagant and repulsive dogmas of Calvinism. As, according to 
the hypothesis on which the author proceeds, the merits of Christ's 
death cannot be experienced except through the medium of faith, 
and as infants are altogether incapable of receiving the testimony 
of God relative to the sacrifice by which the sins of the world are 
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removed, it follows that all, who die before their minds are sufti- 
ciently matured to embrace by an evangelical belief the offer of 
salvation, must infallibly perish. It likewise follows, that the 
people of all ages and nations, who have not had the Gospel 
communicated to them, must be shat out from the benefits of the 
Christian redemption; because, wherever faith 1s held as an 
indispensable instrument for conveying the remission of the first 
transgression, there must also be held the corresponding tenet 
that all such as have not heard the glad tidings must inevitably 
sink into perdition. ‘The impossibility of expounding the Epistle 
to the Romans on the principles of the Genevan Institutes, with- 
out assailing the attributes of the Deity and clouding the hopes 
of mankind, has induced the more learned among Presbyterian 
writers to regret the narrow basis on which their Confession of 
Faith is supposed to rest, and to adopt the more enlarged views 
of divinity recommended by the master divines of our own 
Church. Dr. Macknight, for example, and Dr. Ritchie take a 
view of St. Paul’s reasoning through the medium of a more 
profound erudition than has fallen to the lot of some of their 
brethren; and hence, though they may sometimes appear to deviate 
from the letter of their creed, when it ministers to condemnation, 
they seldom fail to recommend that better spirit which giveth life, 
and the ministration of which exceeds in glory. 

No consistent scheme of religious belief will ever be derived 
from the Pauline Epistles, which is not based on the principle 
that the redemption, procured for mankind by the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, is as extensive as the loss incurred by the Fall; and, 
secondly, that the blessing of eternal life—the great fruit of the 
Atonement—may be communicated to those who have not been 
favoured with a specific revelation of the Divine purposes, 
realized through the ministry of our Redeemer. ‘To arrive at 
clear notions as to the penalty denounced against the first trans- 
gressors, it is above all things necessary to “weigh the words in 
which the sentence was expressed, “In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” ‘This phrase, thou shalt die the 
death, or shalt surely and utterly die, frequently occurs in the 
Law of Moses, and never signities more than death temporal, 
that is, the extinction of animal life; and the Almighty gives a 
reason for the threatenmg which could have no reference to the 
spiritual nature, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
Suppose, then, that the forfeit was the withdrawal of the con- 
ditional immortality with which man was clothed im the Garden 
of Eden, and that his punishment was the loss of that gift, we 
shall clearly perceive the sense in which the words of St. Paul 
are to be taken when he assures the Corinthians that “ as im 
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Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” This 
opinion was taught by many of the early Fathers; and Origen, in 
yarticular, believed that the sentence pronounced on Adam and 
Rive, coparos xaradixyy xad od Hence, too, we 
understand why it should. be stated that ‘‘ death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even over them who had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression ;” and wherefore it should be 
subjoined, ‘ but not as the offence so also was the free gift. For 
if, through the offence of one, the many—the whole human race 
—be dead, much more the grace of God and the gift by grace, 
which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto the 
many. For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one, much 
more they who receive abundance of grace and of the gift of 
righteousness shall reign in life by one, namely, Jesus Christ.” 
In short, the restoration accomplished by the Redeemer is not 
only of equal extent with the forfeiture incurred in Adam, but 
exceeds it, “ abounding unto the many” in gratuitous benefac- 
tions, But this point, perhaps, we need not press. 

Still, for the reasons mentioned, it is obvious that Sixaiordvy, 
usually translated righteousness, ought to be taken in the sense of 
acquittal—a release from the penalties of the Adamite covenant, 
accompanied with the means of grace to all who believe in Christ, 
All men, indeed, are by the death of the Saviour, redeemed from 
the mortal destiny, the everlasting annihilation, denounced in 
Paradise, and restored to immortality; and hence death, in this 
acceptation of the word, reigneth no longer over the human race. 
Those who have not yet been blessed with the knowledge of the 
Gospel are placed under the law of nature, and are, as the 
Apostle expresses it, a law unto themselves, by the following of 
which, in the search for glory and honour, they may attain unto 
eternal life, inasmuch as there is no respect of persons with God, 
‘To such, again, as have heard the glad tidings, there are commu- 
nicated greater advantages, both as to the knowledge of the 
Divine will and the acquirement of spiritual assistance ; and these 
are the persons to whom much has been given and from whom 
much will be required. But, according to this view, immortality 
is restored to all the sons of Adam, and in so far the free gift is 
equal to the offence, bestowing as much as was taken away; while 
to the believer, the xagiema surpasses the ragartapa,—the gift of 
grace abounds above and beyond the privation inflicted on the 
first offenders. To a certain extent, then, all men are justified or 
acquitted by the blood of Christ, inasmuch as a large portion of 
the penalty is removed from them, whether they be Jews or 
Gentiles, Christians or Pagans; and this blessing was conferred 
upon them when they were yet without strength, or any super- 
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natural aid, whence, agreeably to the argument of St. Paul, we 
may hope, that, if we avail ourselves of the means put into our 
hands, we shall ultimately be saved from wrath through him. 

Calvinistic authors, who interpret @ixasoovvy so as to import, not 
justification or acquittal, but the personal righteousness of the 
Redeemer, are carried into the gross absurdity of maintaining 
that the actual qualities of His holy and divine spirit are trans- 
ferred or conveyed to sinners, who straightway become righteous 
by this infusion, and not by any previous change in their own 
dispositions, desires, or principles. The moment before such 
transference takes place they are polluted and licentious, without 
God in the world, the servants of sin and the willing slaves of 
Satan; and the moment after they are as righteous as the Son of 
the Eternal himself, inspired with the assurance of everlasting 
happiness, from which no degree of unworthiness or of mutabi- 
lity can exclude them, and encouraged to anticipate the glory of 
sitting with him on his throne as kings in the highest heaven for 
ever and ever. 

But there is no part of St. Paul’s doctrine so much distorted 
by the Calvinists as his view of election, which, generally speak- 
ing, implied nothing farther than the substitution of the Gentiles 
for the Jews, as the visible Church of God. The choice de- 
scribed by the Apostle was not that of particular individuals to 
the certain possession and enjoyment of everlasting happiness, but 
rather that of sundry communities, in different parts of the Roman 
empire, who professed the faith of Christ and acknowledged the 
authority of his law; and the state or condition in which these 
bodies of men were placed, in consequence of their being chosen, 
was merely one of peculiar advantages as to means and motives, 
including Divine instruction in this world, and the hope of eter- 
nal life in the world to come. 

To prove the latter part of this statement it might be sufficient 
to quote the words of St. Peter, addressed to the Christian con- 
verts in Asia Minor: “ wherefore the rather, brethren, give dill- 
gence to make your calling and election sure.” If the election 
spoken of by this eminent servant of the Redeemer had borne 
any resemblance to the notion which some modern divines have 
laboured to put in its place, there would have been no room for 
his exhortation to make it xAjow xal 
ExAoyyy woisicbas—because an event, which is supposed to carry 
the impress of God’s eternal predestination and decree, could not 
possibly admit of any additional security. But if we allow, on 
the other hand, that the election of Christians was, like the elec- 
tion of the Jews, a favourable condition, which might be lost by 
negligence or forfeited by infidelity, we shall at once see the 
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ground of his anxiety and warning. The latter people, St. Paul 
assures us, were deprived of their privileges, and stripped of all 
the distinction which had attached to them as the elect of God, 
because of their unbelief and hardness of heart; and he does not 
conceal from the former that a similar fate might befall them, if 
they did not profit by the impressive example with which they 
were thereby supplied. ‘If some of the branches,” says he, 
“ be broken off, and thou, being a wild olive-tree, were grafted in 
among them, and with them partakest of the root and fatness of 
the olive-tree; boast not against the branches.”—*“ Thou wilt 
say, then, the branches were broken off, that I might be grafted 
in. Well; because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou 
standest by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear; for if God 
spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he also spare not 
thee.” 

This beautiful allegory exhibits at once a distinct picture, and 
a most satisfactory illustration of the scriptural doctrine of elec- 
tion, We perceive in it the rejection of the older people—the 
elect, the chosen, the redeemed, the sanctified, the called, the 
inheritance, the vineyard of the Lord—and the substitution of the 
younger people, who, in virtue of their new relationship, were to 
succeed to all the titles just enumerated, and to become, in their 
turn, the redeemed, the elect, and the sanctified. But no security 
is given for the permanence of these privileges; they were once 
lost, and they may be lost again, ‘The Apostles, in short, wrote 
about election as Jews were accustomed to write and reason on 
that interesting subject; as implying, not an unalterable destina- 
tion of individuals to the enjoyment of eternal happiness, but 
simply the advancement of believers to a position of peculiar 
hope and privilege, which, if sedulously improved, would termi- . 
nate in the possession of never-ending bliss. 

That the doctrine of election, as enforced by St. Paul, was 
such as we have described it, might be confidently inferred even 
from the historical instance which he adduces in order to illus- 
trate his views respecting that tenet. He tells us that Jacob was 
chosen by the Almighty, and Esau refused or passed by; and 
this without any reference to their character or conduct. It was 
said unto Rebecca, “ the elder shall serve the younger; as it is 
written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” And as 
the children were not yet born, this was done that the purpose of 
God according to election might stand, “ not of works but of him 
that willeth.” From this statement, connected with the actual 
fortunes of the two young men, it is manifest that the election here 
alluded to had no respect to their personal interests, either in 
this world or the next. In point of fact Esau never served 
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Jacob: on the contrary, so far as we can judge from the brief 
details with which we are supplied in the Book of Genesis, the 
elder brother was much the richer and more powerful of the two, 
and at the same time, perhaps, the more amiable and generous, 
The choice, therefore, of which the favourite son of Rebecca was 
the object, pointed solely to the distinction of being the father 
of the Israelites, the peculiar people; while the servitude de- 
nounced against Esau was not imposed till several centuries 
afterwards, when David subdued the Edomites and subjected 
them to tribute. In short, the election in this case, as in all 
others, was general and not particular, applying to large bodies of 
men and not to individuals; and the intention of it was not to 
secure to any favoured class of human beings the enjoyment of 
eternal happiness, but merely to accomplish a great design of 
Providence for the benefit of the world at large. 

But what has Calvin made of this doctrine addressed by St. 
Paul to his countrymen, who, even from the teaching of the 
Pharisees—ex mente Phariseorum, as Dodwell remarks—had 
become familiar with the notion of election as a national distinc- 
tion? 


“ Predestination,” says he, ‘‘ we call the eternal decree of God, by which 
he has determined with himself what he willed to be done concerning 
every man. For all men are not created in an equal condition ; but 
eternal life is pre-ordained to some, eternal damnation to others.” —‘ lf 
we cannot assign a reason why God thinks his own worthy of mercy, 
except because it so pleases him, neither shall we have any other for his 
reprobating all others, except that it is his will. Many, indeed, as if 
they wished to repel odium from God, acknowledge election in such a 
way as to deny that any one is reprobated ; but this is an ignorant and 
childish distinction, since election itself would not stand, unless opposed 
to reprobation. Since the disposition of all things is in the hands of 
God; since the power of salvation and of death resides in him; so he 
ordains by his counsel and his will, that some among men should be 
born, devoted to certain death from the womb, to glorify his name by 
their destruction. Nor ought what I say to appear absurd, when 
maintain that God not only foresaw the fall of the first man, and in it 
the ruin of his posterity, but that it was brought to pass by the deter- 
mination of his will.” ‘ As by the efficacy of his calling towards the 
elect, the Almighty perfects the salvation to which he had destined them 
by his eternal decree, so he has his judgments against the reprobate, by 
which he may execute his counsel concerning them. Those, therefore, 
whom he created for the reproach of life and destruction of death, in 
order that they may come to their end, and be organs of his wrath, and 
examples of his severity, he deprives at one time of the power of hearing 
his word, and at other times makes them more blind and stupid by the 
preaching of it. Behold, he directs his voice to them, but it is that 
they may become more deaf ; he lights up a light, but it is that they may 
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be made more blind; he propounds a doctrine, but it is that they may 
become more stupid by it; he applies a remedy, but it is that they may 
be not healed! Nor can this fact be controverted, that God delivers 
his doctrines involved in obscurities, to those whom he wishes not to be 
illumined, that they may gain nothing from it except the being delivered 
up to the greater insensibility. That the reprobates do not obey the will 
ot God when explained to them, will be rightly imputed to the wicked- 
ness and maliciousness of their own hearts, provided it be understood 
that they are addicted to this wickedness, because they have been raised 
up by the just but inscrutable judgment of God to illustrate his glory by 
their damnation. It is established, therefore, that the whole strength 
of our election is shut up in the sole purpose of God; that merits here 
are of no avail, which can have no effect but to death ; that worthiness, 
of which there is none, is not regarded ; but that the loving kindness of 
God reigns. Therefore it is a false dogma, and contrary to the word of 
God, that the Almighty either chooses or reprobates, according as he 
perceives that individuals shall be worthy or unworthy of his grace. 
Understand simply, that it does not depend upon our will, or upon our 
endeavours, that we should be reckoned among the elect; but that the 
whole of this is of Divine goodness, which, of its own accord, takes 
those who neither will, nor endeavour, nor even think of it. Let us, 
therefore, conclude, that the salvation of those whom it pleases God to 
save, is to be so ascribed to the mercy of God, that nothing may remain 
for the industry of man.” ‘* The word ‘ hardening,’ when it is attri- 
buted to God in the Scripture, does not signify*barely a permission—as 
some weak guides would have it—but the action of Divine wrath; for all 
external things which tend to the blinding of the reprobate are instru- 
ments of his anger. Even Satan himself, who acts efficaciously within, 
is so far his minister that he does not act but by his command.” 
‘“‘ Hence the destruction of the ungodly was not only foreseen by God, 
but was ordained by his counsel and will—not only was it foreknown, 
but the wicked were purposely created that they might perish. God 
prepares the elect for glory, while the reprobate are vessels prepared for . 
destruction; there is no doubt that both preparations depend upon the 
secret counsel of God; the reprobate are assigned to their lot before 
they were born, The Lord, by adopting us, does not regard what sort 
of persons we are, nor is he reconciled to us from any personal worth on 


our part, but the sole cause with him is the eternal good pleasure of his 
will, by which he has predestinated us.” 


That these outrageous and blasphemous opinions are not sup- 
ported by all who bear the name of Calvinists will be rendered 
manifest by the following quotation from Dr, Ritchie’s lecture 
on the passage in the ninth chapter, which narrates the choice of 
Jacob as the immediate ancestor of the peculiar people. 


“It has been made matter of much dispute what the election is to 
Which the Apostle alludes. Some commentators of note understood him 
as speaking of the election of Jacob to everlasting life, and the rejection 
of Esau. They consider this passage as affording one of the most 
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express declarations to be found in Scripture, that the election of the 
righteous and the reprobation of the wicked, depend in no degree on 
their own conduct; but that they are previous, in the Divine decree, 
to any consideration of their actions, and rest exclusively on the free 
choice of the Almighty, who, of his own will, is pleased to choose some 
of the human race to be objects of his favour, and to pass by others. 
But the greater number of interpreters consider the election spoken of 
to be merely the choosing of Jacob to inherit the temporal advantage of 
being the progenitor of the peculiar people of God, and the refusal to 
bestow on Esau any part of this eminent blessing. That this latter view 
of the subject is what was intended by the Apostle, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any man who attends to the point here illustrated, 
and to the general scope of the arguments. Indeed, it does not seem 
easy to imagine what could have led to the other application of the 
words, woless the desire of obtaining support to an opinion which had 
been previously embraced. ‘This is a very common cause of misappre- 
hending the meaning of Scripture. When men have become attached 
to certain views of Christian doctrine, they see every expression that 
seems to relate to those views in the light favourable to their pre- 
conceived opinions ; while the circumstances, which might lead them to 
suspect the propriety of their explanation, attract none of their attention. 
Nor does this partial consideration of the subject imply any wilful 
unfairness, or intentional desire to pervert the Word of God. It is the 
natural effect of that principle which so often leads the imperfect mind 
of man to judge according to its inclination, rather than according to 
evidence, and to miss the clearest indications of truth when they con- 
tradict favourite wisbes and opinions. 

‘* There can be no doubt that these examples are quoted for the 
special purpose of proving that God may, without violating his promise, 
va what portion of the seed of Abraham he thinks proper to be his 

culiar people; and by consequence, that he may deprive the great 
Sole of the Jewish nation of this privilege, whenever they have rendered 
themselves unworthy of it. Suppose, now, that the election mentioned 
is not a choosing of Jacob and his posterity to be the people of God, but 
a personal election of Jacob to everlasting life, and the force of the 
argument would be destroyed. ‘The examples. on which it is founded 
would not be similar to the point they are quoted to prove. The obser- 
vation would be this; God elected Jacob to everlasting life, and con- 
signed Esau to condemnation; therefore he may, without any violation 
of his promise, deprive the Jewish nation of their temporal privileges. 
Now, plainly, the fact on which this argument rests, does not authorize 
the inference deduced from it. If God, without any violation of his 

romise, could deprive Esau of the temporal blessings of the covenant, 
bs may, Without any infringement of it, deprive the unbelieving Jews of 
the temporal blessings of it also. These two facts are precisely of the 
same kind; and since the Jews admitted that the one was consistent 
with the truth of the Divine promise, they could not deny that the other 
was consistent with it also. But the consigning of Esau to eternal per- 
dition is a fact of a quite different nature; and therefore, admitting it to 
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be consistent with the truth of the Divine promise, does not imply that 
taking away the national privileges of the Jews is also consistent with 
it. If, then, the Apostle speaks of an election to the outward privileges 
of the people of God, his argument is conclusive of the point which it is — 
meant toestablish. But if he alludes to an election to everlasting life, 
he speaks of a subject which has no relation to the point he is labouring 
to prove. We conclude, therefore, that he speaks of an election to the 
temporal privileges of being the children of God, and not of an election 
of individuals to eternal life.” 


This reasoning, which is not unworthy of a professor of dia- 
lectics, 1s in perfect harmony with the argument of the Apostle, 
however little it may be in unison with the fundamental notes of 
the Confession of Faith. It is true, that nothing short of that 
slavish prostration of intellect, which is required from all the 
devoted partizans of a system founded on no surer basis than 
human authority, could ever have induced men of talent to ex- 
pound Scripture through the dark and distorted medium in which 
it was viewed by the School of Augustin. The Fathers of an 
earlier age and higher reputation, Origen, St. Chrysostom, and 
Theodoret, did not draw from the Epistle to the Romans the 
frightful conclusions, which were urged upon the Christian world 
by the Bishop of Hippo and his followers. Indeed, it was 
reserved for the quibbling logic of the middle ages to find out 
that an infant may be properly guilty of sin, and so obnoxious to 
damnation, because Voluntas Adami quodammodo est voluntas 
parvuli ex Dei decreto; “ the will of Adam is in some sort the 
will of the infant, in virtue of the decree of God.” It must be 
eranted, as Whitby observes, that Austin, Prosper, and Fulgen- 
tius were good Latin scholars; but it is equally well known, that 
they wanted skill both in the Hebrew and the Greek tongues; 
‘and so it is not to be expected, that we should learn the true 
sense of the Scripture from them.” 

We subjoin the explanation given of the text, where the working 
of Pharoah’s proud ana obstinate spirit is described as realizing 
the purposes of Heaven relative to the Israelites in Egypt. 


“The hardening here mentioned does not imply an active exertion of 
the power of God, impelling men by an irresistible impulse to reject the 
warnings of Providence, and persevere in sin in spite of their own con- 
victions. This would be depriving them of that freedom which is 
necessary to moral agents, and consequently taking away their ac- 
countableness. For it is obviously impossible that the righteous Lord 
of the Universe should first take away man’s moral liberty, and then 
punish them for not using it properly. The word must, therefore, be 
understood, not in a moral sense, as hardening the heart, but in a 
passive one, as‘permitting it to be hardened. It is not unusual with the 
inspired writers to omit all the intermediate and secondary causes on 
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which an effect depends, and to refer it only to God as the ultimate 
cause of all things: and hence in the Scripture-idiom God is often said 
to do what he only permits, or does not interpose to prevent. Now it 
cannot be maintained, that in leaving men to follow their own evil pro- 
pensities, without interposing sucli restraints as might impel them to 
forsake their sins, there is any thing contrary to the immutable prin- 
ciples of justice. In giving them the = of choosing good or evil, 
together with sufficient inducements to cleave to what is good, God hath 
done all that is necessary to render them completely accountable for the 
choice they make. If they refuse to avail themselves of the motives 
and opportunities afforded to them, the fault is their own, and the 


must answer for it. And when the Supreme Judge punishes them for 
sins, which they had it in their power to avoid, but did not, this is 


merely an application of the great principle of equity which characterizes 
all the divine dispensations.” 


It is obvious that Dr. Ritchie has not schooled his mind in the 
theological literature of his own country, but has drawn his 
treasures from a richer and a purer source. He has allowed 
himself to be guided by men, who had dipped deeply in the wells 
of primitive truth and biblical learning; and his conclusions, ac- 
cordingly, are, in general, perfectly orthodox, consistent, and 
intelligible. Relinquishing the absurd opinions as to imputation, 
whic h his Calvinistic brother, Mr. Haldane, has done all in his 
power to expose to ridicule, he teaches a practical righteousness, 
founded on faith and repentance, and implying at the same time 
an inward change of principle and affection, The father of the 
Genevan Church asserts that the favour of God, according to 
election, “ takes those who neither will, nor endeavour, nor think 
any thing of it;” and his pupils assure us that the robe of holi- 
ness, without a moment’s preparation, is thrown over the most 
sinful characters the very instant they believe in Christ, who 
forthwith bear a righteousness altogether external, not wrought 
in them, but placed upon them. 

Ina word, the main object of St. Paul in writing to the Romans 
was to convince them, that Jehovah is the God of the Gentiles as 
well as of the Jews, and that under the Gospel there is no differ- 
ence between them. ‘This he endeavours to prove, 1. by showing 
that, although the Gentiles were very sinful, yet the Jews, who had 
the law, kept it not, and could not, therefore, found any particular 
claim upon their obedience: 2, by reminding them that Abraham 
was the father of all who believe, uncircumcised as well as cir- 
cumcised; so that those, who walk in the steps of the faith which 
distinguished their great progenitor, are the real seed to whom 
the promise was made, whatever may have been their extraction 
as to blood and lineage: 3. by demonstrating that it was the 
purpose of the Almighty from the beginning to take the Gentiles 
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to be his people under the Messias, in place of the Jews, who 
were then nationally rejected, because they refused to receive 
Jesus Christ as the mediator between God and man: and, finally, 
by illustrating the fact that the Hebrews had no reason to com- 
plain of any injustice in Divine Providence, in their being cast off 
for their unbelief, since they had been warned of it by their 
ancient prophets. He called to their recollection, that the raising 
or depressing of any nation is a prerogative which belongs to the 
sovereignty of God, inasmuch as preservation in the land given 
to their ancestors is not the right of any one class of men more 
than of another. He further argues, that Jehovah might, when 
he thought fit, reject the nation of the Jews on the same principle 
that he at first chose the posterity of Jacob to be his people, 
passing by other tribes who, as well as themselves, were descended 
from Abraham, ‘These are the land-marks which will direct us 
on our journey through the howling wilderness of barren con- 
troversy, which has so long obstructed the path towards the 
heavenly Zion. 

The best interpreter of St. Paul’s writings is that Apostle 
himself; and those commentators, accordingly, are the most 
deserving of our confidence who have expounded his Epistles by 
comparing his several statements on the same subject, and by 
weighing the import of the same terms as used in his different 
compositions, In this useful labour we owe much to our standard 
divines of the seventeenth century, who, to an unusual store of 
erudition, added an indefatigable industry, and a zeal which never 
cooled. In more recent times, our obligations are directed to 
Germany and America, where a systematic study of the sacred 
volume has engaged some highly endowed minds, and produced 
not a few able works, ‘This species of literature has not yet 
taken any deep root in Scotland, nor received much encourage- 
ment from the lovers of religion, who, we may presume, are of 
opinion that a minister is more profitably employed, when at- 
tending to the practical duties of his profession, than whet search- 
ing the records of antiquity, examining manuscripts of the inspired 
text, or even endeavouring to throw a new light on the dark places 
of their faith, Hitherto, as might be expected, the professional 
qualifications most highly prized are those which fit a man for 
_ popular oratory as a preacher,—or else for debate in the ecclesias- 
tical courts, a species of talent which may, perhaps, secure for 
him a local and very temporary reputation, but which never benefits 
the theological student, nor confers much respect upon the order to 
which the functionary himself belongs, 

Neither of the works now before us can be ranked high as a 
literary composition. Dr, Ritchie’s lectures, indeed, are avowedly 
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discourses pronounced from the pulpit, and contain not any show 
of research or disquisition more profound than might appear 
suitable to a mixed audience assembled im a place of worship. 
There is hardly any Biblical criticism, and no attempt at what 
the Germans call Hermeneutics—a learned analysis of the ori- 
ginal text, followed by an exegesis of doctrine. His views are in 
general sound, and his practical observations extremely well 
adapted to the object he wished to attain ; but to accomplish this 
end, he did not think it necessary to go deeper than the volumes 
of the most ordinary commentators. We doubt whether he has 
acquired clear notions with regard to the apostolical expression, 
Osod—the justification or acquittal pronounced by 
God on all true believers ; and we think the corresponding phrase 
“righteousness of faith, ” ig used sometimes in a vague sense, 
implying not the forgiveness of sin, but rather the degree of prac- 
tical holiness, or Christian obedience, to which a man may arrive 
by the exercise of faith. On the whole, however, these lectures 
deserve commendation both for their spirit and intention, being 
written with candour, moderation, and talent, and giving ample 
proof of a sincere desire to set forth the oracles of divine truth. 


Arr. V.—1. Ecclesiastes Anglicanus; being a Treatise on the 
Art of Preaching, as adapted to a Church of England Congre- 
gation: contained ina Series of Letters toa Young Clergyman. 
‘By the Rev. W. Gresley, M. A. Curate of St. Chad’ s, Lich- 


field, and late Student of Christ Church. London: J.G. and 
Rivington, 1835. 


. Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. By Ebenezer Porter, 
* Dp: D. President of the Theological Seminary, Andover. With 
a Preface, an Appendix, and copious Notes, by the Rev. J. 
Jones, M.A. Incumbent Minister of St. habiou's Church, 
Liverpool. London: Seeley and Co. 1835. 


WE are not about to write a dissertation upon pulpit eloquence, 
We are deterred by our sense of the difficulty and magnitude of 
the task, precluding us from the attempt to perform itina loose, 
cursory, and perfunctory manner. Our aim is simply to give 
a brief notice of the labours of Mr. Gresley and Dr. Porter; 
and to subjoi a few remarks, which the perusal of them has sug- 
gested to our minds. 

The disquisition of Mr, W. Gresley may be characterized 
as sensible talk, The epistolary form, into which it is thrown, 
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may account both for its merits and its defects. It is clear, easy, 
and intelligible ;—interspersed with many judicious remarks, and 
many serviceable directions ; but it appears to us, we confess, 
loose in the texture of the materials, diffuse in the style of com- 
position, and infelicitous in the method and arrangement. It is 
written throughout in a modest and humble tone; far more 
humble, in fact, and more diffident, than there could be any cause 
for Mr. Gresley to assume. Much originality, the work nei- 
ther claims, nor possesses, nor could well be expected to possess. 
The occasion which gave rise to it was, as the author tells us, 
“a recollection of his own want of some assistance of this sort, 
during the first years of his ministry.” 

The youthful priest, therefore, or the candidate for holy 
orders, will do wisely to make use of this publication, until some- 
thing more complete shall have superseded it. He will find, 
scattered here and there, very sound instructions as to composi- 
tion, delivery, the different kinds of sermons and discourses, the 
materials and topics to be chosen or thrown aside, with no slight 
quantity of incidental and miscellaneous information, 

As a fair specimen of Mr, Gresley’s matter and manner, we 
extract some of his observations on the subject of lectures. 


‘This mode of address does not, perhaps, afford such opportunities 
for elegant composition, or animated p soe as the preaching of ser- 
mons; but it requires more Scriptural knowledge, and a greater facility 
of bringing it forward. It admits of an.infinite number of illustrations, 
explanations, comparisons of texts, &c. ‘The warp of your work is the 
chapter of the Bible before you, you may weave it into any colours or 
patterns you have by you,—all the knowledge you possess. Lectures of 
this sort, though not by custom admissible as the principal discourse on 
the Lord's day, have, however, the authority of eminent persons for their 
usefulness on many occasions. ‘ Long sermons,’ says Bishop Burnet, 
‘in which points of divinity are more ably and regularly handled, are 
above the capacity of the people ; short and plain ones upon large por- 
tions of Scripture (long texts and short sermons, as Scougal calls them, | 
would be better hearkened to, and have a much better effect. They 
would make the hearers love and understand the Scriptures better.’ 
So important did Paley consider this sort of preaching, that he delivered 
a charge (his Vth), expressly upon the advantages of lectures, and 
particularly recommends them after the afternoon service in country 
parishes. ‘ Lectures may be given,’ he says, ‘ on the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Commandments, the Articles; but expositions of Scripture 
possess thanifest advantages above other schemes of teaching. Ih 

supply a more extensive variety of subject ; as one short chapter, or h 

a long one, will always be sufficient for one occasion.’ ‘ I am apt also 
to believe that admonition against any particular vice may be delivered in 
commenting upon a text in which such vice is reproved, with more weight 
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and efficacy than in any other form. The Scripture will seem to lead 
you to it, so that it will exclude the suspicion of intentional personality, 
even though you speak freely and pointedly.’ He might, perhaps, have 
added, with equal truth, that lectures of this sort afford opportunities, 
by which the great truths also of the Gospel may be impressed on the 
minds of many hearers more advantageously than in any other way. In 
addition to this advice, he affords us the valuable authority of his own 
experience of the good resulting from such a mode of instruction. ‘The 
afternoon congregation, which consisted of a few aged persons in the 
neighbourhood of the church, seldom amounted to more than twelve or 
fifteen ; since the time I have commenced this practice, the congrega- 
tion have advanced from under twenty to above two hundred. ‘This is 
a fact,’ he goes on to say, ‘ worthy your observation, because I have not 
a doubt, but every clergyman who makes a like attempt will meet with 
the same success, and many, I am persuaded, with much more. Any one 
commentary on the New ‘Testament will supply materials for the work, 
and is, indeed, all the apparatus necessary for undertaking it. Grotius, 
Hammond, Whitby, Clarke, and above all Doddridge, will any of them 
be found to contain what is sutlicient for the present purpose. For the 
purpose of public expounding, a different preparation will be necessary 
for different persons—and for the same person in the progress of his un- 
dertaking. One may choose at first to write down the greatest part of 
what he delivers; another may find it sufficient to have before him the 
substance of the observations he has to offer, which will gradually con- 
tract itself into heads and notes or common places ; upon which he will 
dilate and enlarge at his discretion. In the mode also of conducting the 
work, room may be left for the difference of choice. One may choose 
to expound the Second Lesson, another the Gospel of the day, another 
a portion of Scripture selected by himself, and to another it may appear 
best to begin with the Gospel, and so regularly forward ; which method 
I have practised as most simple and connected.’ If I might be per- 
mitted to add a suggestion of my own (since the worthy writer allows 
every one the free exercise of his own method,) I should recommend an 
harmonical explanation of the Gospel, admitting copiously of illustration 
from other parts of Scripture ; and I would in general propose one main 
subject. ‘Thus, if you begin the history of our Lord, let the first lec- 
ture be on the cause of his coming into the world. ‘To assist your memory, 
if necessary, note down the heads thus :—‘ History of our Lord, most 
interesting part of the Bible. I propose (with God’s permission) to lay 
before you a connected account from the Gospels,—those who cannot 
read, will have the most important part of the Scripture presented to them, 
those who can, will have it set before them in a connected form ; I beg 
you to meditate at your homes on what I say, and pray to God to 
enable you to profit. We will begin with John i. (open the Bible and 
read). ‘This shows that we are not to consider the birth of our Lord as 
the beginning of his existence. No, He had no beginning nor end.— 
He is immortal,—eternal. He was present at the creation (read Heb. i. 
first part); all this is spoken of Jesus Christ—so he was not mere man, 


but God--God manifest in the flesh. Secondly: Why did he come 
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into the world ?—to save man.—Let us inquire into this, (read Genesis i. 
26, ii. 7, 8, 9. 15, description of man’s original happy state ; then part 
of Genesis iii. description of his fall and curse.) Thenceforth his 
nature—bad, corrupt, and sinful. This is not only history or conjecture, 
but what we may see and feel ; look around—look within, at our own 
hearts, how weak ! how sinful! (read Rom. vii. 14.) It was to save us 
from this state, that the Son of God, though equal to his Father, came 
and took our nature, lived, taught, suffered, died. Recapitulate,—apply 
—conclude with Rev. vii. 14, to the end.’ This sketch has more con- 
nection, perhaps, than is generally needful in lectures, and belongs more 
properly to the next division of our subject ; but I have set it down 
here, as being what I imagine an improvement on the common method 
of taking only a chapter. It is, I think, both easier to the preacher, 
and more instructive to the people. It requires rather more preparation, 
but less invention at the time of delivery. 

* The simple mode of exposition, of which we bave been speaking, is 
capable of great refinement, and admits of adaptation to the most culti- 
vated congregations. Witness Porteus’s Lectures on St. Matthew's 
Gospel, and Robinson’s and Blunt’s on Scripture Characters. These, 
though composed in the most polished form, cannot be otherwise classed 
than under the present head, on account of their want of unity of sub- 
ject. Indeed, they were not delivered by their respective authors, as 
sermons on the Lord’s day, but as week-day lectures. 

“* It should be observed that, though lectures of this description are 
not generally admissible as regular sermons, yet that this mode of ex- 
pounding may often be advantageously applied as a part of a sermon, 
when a portion of Scripture, illustrative i the subject in hand, requires 
explanation.”—pp. 412—417. 


Nor would it be just to Mr. Gresley, to omit his concluding 
sentences, as a proof of the deeply religious feeling in which his 
task has been undertaken. 


“‘ It is remarked, that postscripts generally contain the most impor- 
tant matter in the letter. I cannot leave off without reminding you, in 
conclusion, that all the rules of rhetoric unsanctified by the Holy Ghost, 
are worse than useless. The most eloquent sermon ever preached, if 
unaccompanied by the Spirit of Grace, is but ‘ as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. My subject has led me, oe too exclusively, into 
mechanical details ; and I may have seemed to attach too great import- 
ance tothem. Yet I hope I have not lost sight of that principle, which, 
after all, is the most practically important, namely, the influence which 
the Divine Spirit must exercise, to render your most earnest preaching 
profitable. If, unfortunately, in my eagerness after less important mat- 
ters, I have appeared to wander from this gréat truth, let my last words 
remind you to ‘ be instant in prayer’ for God's blessing on your 
Christian labours. ‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.’ If you forget all the rest, remember this.” —p. 472. 


Of the other volume we hardly know what to < It was 
originally written by Dr. E. Porter, President of the ‘Theological 
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Seminary at Andover, in the United States, But the American 
work is not before us: we have only the English edition. The 
editor, by his own showing, has been taking liberties; but we do 
not know how great, or how small, how wise, or how objection- 
able, these liberties may have been. We are unwilling, therefore, 
to pass sentence on a mutilated production, As far, however, as 
we have a right to judge, we should be inclined to state, that it 
hardly deserved the honour of being reprinted. It contains some 
shrewd observations; for instance, about ¢éerts; but it also con- 
tains a great deal which is jejune and useless, and a great deal 
which is very trite and commonplace. ‘Thus we have page after 
page to demonstrate such pure truisms, as that a sermon ought 
to be “ instructive ;” and that its divisions ought to be “ well 
arranged.” ‘The “ preface” by Mr. Jones might have been pre- 
fixed, with equal propriety, to almost any other work on a theo- 
logical subject: nor is his appendix stored with observations re- 
markably profound, although the heads of the sections have an 
imposing aspect: as, for example, section the second, which is 
“* On the Principles, physiological, mental, and grammatical, of 
oral delivery.” We musi acknowledge, however, that a vast 
hiatus had been left by Dr. Porter, in leaving out from a loug 
treatise on Homiletics all notice of the delivery of Sermons. 

Neither of these works, we conceive, is calculated to do away 
the necessity of future labours in the same field. Neither is al- 
together fitted to become the guide and manual of the young 
divine. Both may be charged, at one and at the same time, with 
deficiency and redundancy, as containing much that is irrelevant, 
and omitting much that is essential. ‘To both, therefore, of these 
bulky, and confused, and encumbered volumes, we should very 
much prefer some short and pithy treatise, containing a few pre- 
liminary remarks on the use of technical directions, and the de- 
gree of importance to be attached to them; and divided under 
the three obvious heads of—1. The matter of discourses from 
the pulpit: 2. The manner of composition: aud 3. The manner 
of delivery. Such a work is still a desideratum; and might be 
very useful, if carefully and judiciously done; stored with proper 
rules and well-chosen exemplifications. 

One prominent topic in the “ Ecclesiastes Anglicanus,” as in 
other productions of the same class, is a discussion as to the su- 
perior propriety and utility of preaching extempore, or from notes, 


and from a sermon entirely written out. Mr. Gresley’s con- 
clusion 1s— 


“ On the whole, you will perceive that I am in favour of written 
discourses in a parish pulpit. 1 would rather say, that I am well satis- 
fied with the present state of public opinion on this subject. Extempo- 
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raneous preaching is not required of a clergyman; but if he chooses to 
preach in that style, and does it well, few people will blame him.”— 
p- 89. 

He adds in a note. 


“* Some preachers adopt a semi-extemporaneous style; that is to 
say, tuey write part of their sermon, and leave a to be composed at 
the time of delivery. If any one finds this mode most suitable to his 
powers, he is right to adopt it; but I never met with one who seemed 
to me to preach so impressively in this way as others whose sermons are 
either entirely written or entirely extemporary: yet I have often ob- 
served an occasional off-hand remark made very happily. Thus Bishop 
Hall says, ‘In my poor and plain fashion I penned every word, in the 
same order as I hoped to deliver it, although in the expression I listed 
not to be a slave of syllables.’ I think this better than the premeditated 
extemporizing of a part of the sermon. When a part is written anda 
part extemporaneous, the inherent faults of the two styles appear more 
plainly by the contrast ; the former appears formal, the latter vague and 


loose. 1 may, however, possibly have been unfortunate in the specimens 
which I have heard.’’—pp. 86, 87. 


Mr, Jones, in his appendix, furnishes us with the opinion of 
Robert Hall, given in a letter of advice to himself. 


** With respect to your first inquiry, I have no doubt that the extem- 
poraneous mode of preaching is the best; by which I am far from in- 
tending the neglect of previous study, but the practice of delivering ser- 
mons with little or no immediate use of notes. That it possesses a su- 
perior power of keeping up attention, and exciting an impression, can 
scarcely be doubted; and all ‘that can be said on the other side is, that 
it is unfavourable toaccuracy. But why should sermons be more elaborately 
exact in point of composition, than the speeches in Parliament, or at 
the Bar—or the force and pathos naturally attendant on the extemporary 
mode of speaking be excluded only from the inculcation of divine truth ; 
that truth which we are enjoined by the highest example and authority 
not to attempt to combine with excellency of speech, or of wisdom ? 

‘“‘ The matter appears to me to be this. ‘The general decay of piety 
amongst the regular clergy in the reign of the two Charles’s, almost ex- 
tinguished pulpit eloquence. And when true religion began to be held 
in dis-esteem, nothing remained to be cultivated but a scrupulous and 
timid correctness ; when the Preacher, instead of attempting ‘ dominari 
in concionibus,’ was chiefly solicitous to avoid ridicule, satisfied with the 
negative praise of not giving offence. This is surely a very confined 
limit for the ambition of a Christian Minister; but whoever would 
greatly surpass it, and accomplish to any considerable extent the true 
objects of preaching, must, after deeply meditating his subject, and 
making-a tolerably copious analysis, trust the clothing of his ideas to 
the feeling of the moment. I would not, however, urge a young 
preacher to attempt all this at once; but rather never to read entirely— 
to write the whole or a good part of bis sermon for a while—then to trust 
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himself gradually more to his extemporaneous powers.”—pp. 330, 
331. 

With all deference, we should say, that Robert Hall was him- 
self too gifted a being to be a good judge of such a matter. We 
should as soon have thought of asking him—a man who could 
arrest the attention of an audience for hours—what was the best 
length for an average sermon. Our own concluston would cer- 
tainly, in many respects, come much nearer to Mr. Gresley’s. 
Readiness and facility of speech are most serviceable qualific a- 
tions; and,as Mr. Gresley observes, are well worthy of cultivation 
by aclergyman. But here the question is, not whether aman 
should be able to preach extempore ; but whether he is wise to 
preach extempore: not whether he possesses what are called the 
gifts; but whether he is prudent and judicious in using them. Now, 
between a sermon which should be rea//y extemporaneous, and 
a sermon which should be really premeditated, the balance is 

easily struck, It is the same, im fact, as the question, whether 
sound religion is likely to be the result of patient and serious 
thought, or of unprepared and passionate utterance. No man 
will venture to assert, thei dehberation and research are useless 
and valueless, unless he pretends that he can ensure immediate 
and extraordinary impulses from the Holy Spirit—a pretension, 
which no man, we presume, is now rash enough, and blasphe- 
mous enough, to make. Except ina case of peculiar and press- 
ing emergency, a sermon really extemporaneous would be an 
insult to a Christian congregation, and an offence agamst heaven. 

Rowland Hill might have been an extempore preacher : 
Robert Hall certainly was not. He is known to have delivered 
the same sermon, word for word, after an interval of four years ; 
so retentive was his memory; so fixed and consecutive were his 
thoughts. Of Massillon it is related, as Mr. Gresley tells us, 
that he delivered his most celebrated discourses, again and again, 
after a regular announcement, to audiences who flocked for the 
express purpose of hearing them. And there were men, who en- 
joved Whitheld’s harangues the second time more than the first; 
because, wpon the repetition, his delivery was more powerful, 
inasmuch as his recollection was more perfect. 

The question, then, of real extemporaneousness being disposed 
of, there comes the question, whether much is to be sacrificed to 
the semblance, when every wise man would deplore the reality. 
To affirm that a minister should never speak any thing off-hand, if 
circumstances should arise at the moment among his congrega- 
tion, 1s, of course, as idle as to assert, that, im general, he should 
inculcate religron without having previously considered what he 
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was going to say. Perhaps, too, the inquiries will not admit of 
one universal solution, if we ask whether it is better for a man to 
write the sermon down, and preach from the copy; or to prepare 
it, to learn it by heart, and then preach it from memory, and 
without book ; or to have merely the scheme and outline of the 
sermon before him, filling up the canvas on the spur of the oc- 
casion. 

The precedents drawn in favour of extemporaneous preaching 
from earlier times, and the practice of the Reformers, are quite des- 
titute, as we conceive, of pertinence and force. Different modes 
are adapted to different periods, Our own day would reject the 
homely plainness of Latimer. And our opinion is, that extempo- 
raneous preaching more properly belongs to an unpolished age, 
to an unfastidious, uncultivated audience—or, at least, to persons 
more accustomed to fee/ than to think; apt to be affected by 
bursts of passion, rather than able to follow up the thread of an 
argument. But, as education introduces more of accuracy and 
depth ; as men are trained to habits of more philosophical reflec- 
tion, and learn to read and judge for themselves, we venture to 
prophecy that ¢mpromptu harangues, together with all the com- 
mon artifices and devices of oratory, will be more and more 
discouraged. We say artifices and devices; for extemporaneous 
preaching is very often a mere fraud or trick. It carries with it 
a greater appearance of nature and reality: but, in point of fact, 
the one mode is quite as elaborate and artificial a thing as 
the other. The title of extemporaneous preaching is a misno- 
mer. For we have seen, that an actually unpremeditated address, 
delivered on any great doctrine of religion, without previous 
thought, must be either inspiration or rhapsody. Robert Hall 
and many others draw instances and comparisons from the senate 
and the bar. But how little extemporaneous speaking is there 
either in the houses of parliament, or in courts of law. A man 
either comes prepared, if he opens the debate; or he answers a 
preceding speaker, whose arguments, whether he notes them 
down, or not, serve as land-marks to his mind. And at the bar, 
if a pleader really speaks exrtempore, it is from his carelessness 
im not taking the trouble to read his brief. Such an advocate is 
not altogether likely to do justice to his client. 

Stull, it is contended, the appearance ought to count. And we 
have allowed, that we would not insist upon the slavish and 
irksome constraint, that a man is never to say more than is set 
down before him. We allow, too, that, although to preach a written 
sermon may be the safer plan, to fire off an unwritten one may 
be the more effective. And, certainly, the best style of speaking 
is a higher and more impressive effort, than the most graceful re- 
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citation of a discourse, which the congregation sees to be fairly 
transcribed upon paper, instead of fancying to come warm from 
the heart. But the other scale preponderates, when we set the 
possibility of brilliant success, against the probability of serious 
mischief. 

One great argument for the (so-called) extemporaneous mode 
of preaching, 1s that the written discourse, whether lying on the 
cushion, or held in the hand, acts as a non-conductor of persua- 
sion between the preacher and his audience. We might doubt, 
perhaps, whether this 1s the case, where the hearers come with 
right minds and proper dispositions, and have formed to them- 
selves a true notion of the ordinance of preaching, and the aim 
of pulpit ministrations, ‘Che minister of the Gospel is, in truth, 
a teacher, rather than an orator: and it 1s the business of a con- 
gregation to listen to him with a view to being instructed, rather 
than being excited. And here we might remark, that the worship- 
pers im a church do not constitute a deliberative assembly, 
although even in some deliberative assemblies,—in France, for 
instance,——the unwritten is preferred to the written; and, we might 
ask, whether, in attending upon a course of lectures upon any 
science, or any department of philosophy, men would be wise to 
imsist, or expect, that the lecturer should address them, without 
having before-hand committed his observations to paper. But we 
will allow, that the circumstances are not quite parallel: we will 
allow, that the hearers in the temple of God, require to be 
suaded as well as taught,—to be roused, as well as reminded. 
We quite deny, however, that it is not possible quite sufficiently to 
rouse and stimulate an audience, not indeed by the monotonous, 
unimpressive, unimpassioned reading, but by the emphatic delivery 
of a written discourse :—by recovering, in fact, and exhibiting, 
and therefore by communicating—and what Is more natural than 
this process ?—the same glow in uttering, which was felt in wri- 
ting it, The objection may still be urged, that most men, and 
most women, in the lower classes more especially, like that a 
preacher should speak to them, rather than he should read to 
them; and that they find, or imagine, more energy and power in 
appeals which they believe to be extemporaneous. It may be 
so; probably, it is so :—but the question recurs, whether this is 
the soundest and healthiest state of things : and whether a reli- 
gious system based upon any such excitement, has not rottenness 
at its foundation. 

Our inference, then, is, upon the whole, that extemporaneous 
preaching ought to be the exception, and not the rule; and 
that for a large body, comprising many thousands of men, pos- 
sessed of the average amount of ability and discretion, it is far 
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better to write the sermon, and preach from the written sermon, 
then either to vent what happens to come at the moment into 
the mind, or to trust, without any necessity whatever, to the 
powers of the memory. The former of these alternatives is 
obviously to be deprecated; for who—that has ever thought 
seriously upon the subject—wants, or could endure, an ¢mprovi- 
satore in the pulpit? For the next thing is, of necessity, to have 
2 mountebank in the pulpit. And as to the latter alternative, a 
minister or curate of a parish, who does his duty, will often have 
no time, first to write down his sermons, and then to learn them 
by heart, that he may preach them, as if unwritten; and to exact 
or encourage, any such course, would be to give a vast and most 
unfair advantage over the diligent parish-priest, to a declaimer, 
who has either no parochial functions, or who slurs them over, 
that he may display himself and his eloquence with the greater 
effect. 

But we must pass on to other topics. A long chapter might 
be written upon the state of preaching in this country at this day. 
But we have only room for a few words. At no period, proba- 
bly, has the Church of England possessed a larger proportion of 
sound, good, and effective preachers; but we confess that of the 
pulpit eloquence, which is most popular, at least in towns, our 
opinion is very low. It is a thing su? generis,—it constitutes a pecu- 
liar style. Itis like the miserable thing, which we sometimes see in 
the streets,—a boy, or girl, gaudy with worn tinsel, tricked out in 
a smart dress unusually extravagant, and walking upon stilts. 
There is no simplicity in it, no nature, no depth; little or nothing 
but a flood of confused metaphors and bombastic exaggerations. 
It proceeds upon fundamentally wrong principles, fostered by 
the publications whose business it is to print, week after week, 
the tumid and declamatory rant, which passes, we fear, with too 
many, for the climax of sublimity. For the taste of the hearers 
is still, perhaps, generally bad; because the education of the 
lower division of the middle ranks is still lamentably deficient in 
masculine and solid instruction, Our criterion is, that preachers, 
who are most followed and extolled, when they step into any 
other walk of composition, or address themselves to the ear of 
general readers, become notoriously the laughing-stock of the 
nation. We must smile and sigh at the same moment to behold 
a score of ministers of the Gospel, spinning out to a far more 
inordinate length the gorgeous amplifications of Dr. Chalmers; 
or fantastically gay in the cast-off ‘finery of Mr. Melvill. We 
apprehend, indeed, that the tendency of pulpit eloquence is now, 
more than ever—although it cannot last—to florid declama- 
tion, and the clap-traps of a false style: whether it be, 
that in an age, when serious persons debar themselves— 
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and perhaps most wisely—from other and more wordly kinds 
of excitation, they sometimes go to a sermon, as to a sort of 
religious entertainment;—or whether it be, as has been sometimes 
insinuated, that the female part of the assembly forms a much 
larger proportion to the whole, than in any other meetings, which 
it is the business of the public speaker to address. Certain, 
however, it is, that the preacher who is lavish of ornaments, or 
softens into pathetic tenderness, or melts and flares by turns, or 
scatters flowers with an unsparing hand, is tolerably sure to carry 
away the suffrages of the majority of ws audience. Here, there- 
fore, is a very sore and perilous temptation, against which a 
young and aspiring man needs, most particularly, to be put upon 
his guard. 

The modern eloquence of the pulpit too often conveys the 
impression, not that the words have been used to explain the 
matter, but that the matter has been dragged forwards to intro- 
duce the words. ‘The best style, as Coleridge has remarked in 
speaking of Southey, is that which forces us to think of the sub- 
ject, without paying attention to the particular phrases in which 
itis clothed. ‘The true excellence of style is to make us feel 
that words are absorbed in things; and to leave upon the mind 
a strong impression of the sense and tenor of reasoning, rather 
than a broken and piece-meal recollection of particular expres- 
sions and images. q he result, on the contrary, if not the inten- 
tion, of too much pulpit oratory, 1s to fill the ear with a multitude 
of grand terms, and bewilder the fancy with a crowd of tropes; 
while it is comparatively ineffectual in stamping the general 
argument or exhortation upon the understanding. It is not the 
steady prosecution of an important topic, half so much as a col- 
lection of fine bits: putting us in mind of Sir Robert Peel’s 
happy description, at the Merchant Taylors’ dinner, of what he 
calls, “ that elaborate concatenation of phrases, which is sometimes 
called eloquence, in which you have the smallest possible quan- 
tity of common sense, inveloped in the greatest multitude of 
equivocal words.” 

In truth, if the distinctive feature of the favourite style could be 
expressed in one word, that one word should be amplification. 
We do not mean the amplification, like that of Barrow, or 
Jeremy ‘Taylor, which consists in the multitude of ideas and 
ingenious illustrations, arising from the affluent fertility of an 
exuberant fancy; but the mere amplification of words and sounds. 
Thus, the great size of a thing is, “ the gigantic amplitude of its 
colossal dimensions ;” and the whole race of the Judor family of 
words,—if we may borrow an execrable pun—such as amplitude, 
altitude, plenitude, latitude,—and well might we add, p/atitude,— 
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is in especial request, together with all others which are grandi- 
loquent and polysyllabic, puffing themselves out like the frog in 
the fable. 

These faults, we conceive, are inevitably aggravated by the 
custom of extemporaneous preaching, which we have already 
examined. When a clergyman preaches without notes, or prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, at the inspiration of the moment, to follow 
up a logical argument, or to do justice to any particular subject 
of doctrine or obligation, becomes a task of peculiar difficulty, 
which only the highest minds can overcome. ‘The obvious 
resource, therefore, is to run into general declamation; to slip 
more and more,—unconsciously, perhaps, and by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees,—into an eternal iteration of the same ideas, and 
the same phrases. Then comes, as we have already said, the 
addition of a turgid swelling kind of eloquence, which seems to 
increase upon us day by day; while all its drafts upon applause 
and popularity are duly honoured. We mean the measureless 
expansion of afew obvious and almost thread-bare notions. A single 
example may explain our meaning. <A writer, or speaker, with a 
bald and common style might say, “ no man ever thought so.” 
But observe the modern process of indefinite circumlocution. First 
it is, “ no man alive ;” then, “ no human being under heaven;” 
then, “ no human being who lives and breathes under the cano- 
py of the skies;” then, “ no sentient, intelligent, rational, ac- 
countable, immortal being, who inhales the gladsome breath of 
human existence”—or, perhaps, * who plods his weary way 
through this howling wilderness of earth, under the azure 
vault of the empyreal canopy”—and so on “ ad infinitum.” In 
the same way, “ has ever thought so,” comes out as, “ has ever 
entertained the shadow of such an imagination in the caverned 
chambers and curtained recesses of his inmost mind.” But, 
really, our specimen is very poor, We are mere tyros in the art. 
The adepts themselves—those magnificent gold-beaters of lan- 
guage—would hammer out the thought to a far more-glitterin 
and prodigious length. For practice makes perfect, and they 
appear almost to spin sentences by a receipt; like unfortunate 
boys at schools, who, when they are at a loss for ideas, eke out 
their Latin verses by culling a very liberal wreath of synonyms, 
and phrases, and epithets, from the Gradus ad Parnassum. 

In fact, we might almost produce a specimen of a popular 
sermon, which should be a fit companion to “ Verses by a Tady 
Quality.” It ought to contain some mellifluous 

about ‘ the melodies of the ether-regions,” and “ the harp-notes 
of the angelic squadrons,” and its shortest word ought to be “ in- 
comprehensibility.” Perhaps, indeed, it might begin, “ The in- 
comprehensibility of the apparatus developed i in the machinery of 
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a creation-God may be considered a supereminent manifestation 
of his stupendous majesties. Whether a man stands upon the 
platform of his own mind, and ponders scrutinizingly on its un- 
decypherable characters; or whether he looks abroad over the 
magnificent equipments and regalities of nature, surveying its 
amplitudes in all their scope, and its unfathomabilities in all their 
profundity, &c.” But we stop; for we may be treading on al- 
most sacred ground, although a school-girl might make such a 
sermon, ‘* stans pede in uno;” and the style is really not so dif- 
ficult, with the help of a dictionary. 

One mischief of it is, that while, on the one side, it burlesques 
all sense, and corrupts all language, on the other hand it may 
eventually throw disrepute on the real beauty of rich and brilliant 
diction, and frighten men out of the reality by their disgust at 
the caricature. It may have the effect of inducing them to ab- 
jure all eloquence, and eschew all tropes and figures, although 
metaphors may be, in many cases, the most natural, and the most 
forcible, of all modes of expression. 

It is but too easy to adduce instances of this elaborate vicious- 
ness of style, making poor truth, like Scotland, ashamed or 
afraid “ to know itself;” and pushing familiar and sublime ideas by 
the single step into the ridiculous. Even in preachers of real 
talent and genius, we are often tempted to exclaim, “ How many 
fine things are here spoiled by being over-done!” But we must 
content ourselves with a single example, which just catches our 
eye, in a late number of “ The Pulpit.” The ber. J. M. Bur- 
ton, whoever he may be, preaches a sermon on a subject solemn 
enough, one might have thought, to ensure sobriety of language, 
namely, “ Salv ation rejected, condemnation certain” and his pe- 
roration, which we give verbatim, is as follows: 


“We have told you of Christ ‘ the light of the world,’ the gospel Sun 
rolling through the world, to illumine, convert, and to save; and the re- 
jection of this immense luminary of mercy and love will involve us in the 
blackness of darkness for ever. 

*“* Then view Christ in his offices, character, and atonement; view 
him making the great sacrifice for the sins of the world; the mighty 
weight and tremendous load of the world’s guilt falls upon his head, 
and the cross trembles beneath the stroke of Omnipotence, and the light- 
nings of God's wrath scathe the forehead of Jesus transfixed to Calvary. 
Behold that horrid scene, survey that agonized form, that eye convulsed 
in death, that side pierced with the spear, and say how great will be 
your condemnation, if this sacrifice—the light which is come into the 
world to save and redeem you—be despised! 


* Behold the Saviour of mankind, 
Nailed to the shameful tree; 
How vast the love that him inclined 
To bleed and die for me!’ - 
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Great are your privileges, so vast and numberless that eternity alone can 
reveal them; yea, numerous as stars that glitter in the blue depths of 
night’s concave, or grains of sand that gird the mighty ocean's shore. 
Say, shall not your condemnation be great, when the light of conscience 
shows you the path to heaven, when the Gospel in Christ reveals the way 
of salvation? When Sabbath after Sabbath summons you to the temple 
of God to hear that Gospel; when the admonitions, and threatenings, 
and promises, and invitations, sound in your ears?) When the dispen- 
sations of God’s providence startle you to meditate and consider your 
latter end, the dark terror of affliction in your families, the gloomy sick 
bed of the sufferer, the solemn death knell for some friend or relative; 
the voice of the tomb saying, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God,’ the judgments 
of the Almighty on offenders of his majesty and justice, praying fathers 
and weeping mothers groaning for your salvation, and intreating you to 
embrace salvation. All, all these, together with numberless means cal- 
culated to admonish, and alarm, and lead you in the way everlasting. 
But there is one cause of condemnation that will blow the flames of hell 
to a greater rage, that will fan the hurricane of wrath to a greater tem- 
pest, that will sting the soul with the scorpion bite of inexpressible an- 
guish, and that is, ‘ Ye would not come unto me that ye might have 
life.” ‘Then look to Jesus on Calvary, and exclaim with the poet, 


‘ For me the willing Victim bleeds, 
For me the Saviour died, 
For me the blood of sprinkling pleads, 
And speaks me justified.’ 


“ Now, my brethren, we have brought you to the crisis; heaven or 
hell is before you, salvation or perdition. Will you, then, reject the 
light ‘ that is come into the world,’ streaming in a deluge of splendour 
from the Sun of righteousness? or will you descend deeper and deeper 
into the darkness of ignorance and sin, until you are transfixed to the 
bottom-hell with the chain of linked thunder-bolts? It will be more toler- 
able for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for you, if 
you, after all, reject the Saviour, and the means adopted in the plan of 
saving mercy. Now the light beams upon you, and it will never leave 
you till you are arrived at the portals of your sulphureous caverns—the — 
sepulchre for your lost soul. The light is lingering, soon it will descend 
towards the horizon, and the eclipse of judgment and retribution will 
darken every ray of mercy and love, and the gloom of endless night 
throw its shroud over the spirit descending to the second death, 

“ This is the condemnation, that light and salvation came into the 
world that you might be saved; but having rejected it, a midnight of 
despair closes upon you, and happiness, and heaven, and joy and peace, 
and light, and mercy, are for ever shut out when the gates of perdition 
close, and the echo rebounds forward with the sound of eternal condem- 
nation. Amen!” — Pulpit, p. 216. 


Now we will only be tempted into one remark, What would 
an infidel of talent make of this blaze of mock-sublimity? How 
would he rejoice over these “ su/phureous caverns,” these “ blue 
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depths of night’s concave,” these ‘ echoes rebounding forward !?— 
Oh, powers of nonsense !—this constellation of tin-spangles, this 
melo-dramatic and ludicrously horrible trash, half. truculent, half 
lacrymose, fit only at best to “ lead captive silly women.” How 
would he rejoice still more, if he found this outrageous style of 
eloquence applauded and admired, just in proportion to its con- 
summate absurdity ! 


But we must bring this somewhat desultory article to a close. 
To all gentlemen like Mr. Burton, we seriously recommend Mr. 
Gresley’s Letters. ‘They will teach him, that while it is need- 
ful, indeed, to throw away these laborious and meretricious deco- 
rations, it is not necessary to be slovenly and familiar, under the 
supposition of being natural. Mr. Gresley well observes :— 


* Much has been said by writers on elocution in praise or dispraise of 
natural manner—let us consider this point. If by natural manner be 
meant familiar colloquial manner, few persons will contend that this is 
suited to the pulpit; for though it will, doubtless, excite attention, yet 
it will not call forth that serious attention which the subject of a sermon 
demands. ‘Those preachers, who adopt a manner approaching to collo- 
quial familiarity, would do well to read the expression of their hearer’s 
countenance. ‘They would, I think, detect something more resembling 
a suppressed smile than serious interest; and it would be evident that 
their attention was kept alive, rather by curiosity than by any profitable 
feeling, or real desire of instruction. 

“ But, perhaps, by natural manner is meant that manner which a 
person naturally uses, when speaking on solemn and serious subjects. I 
am afraid, however, that in most young men, we shall look for this 
manner in vain. Custom will be found too often to have superseded 
nature, at the age when a young man is called to the office of a 
preacher. It is but too true, that the education and habits of the pre- 
sent day are any thing but favourable to the development of holy and 
devotional feeling. A child will have a good natural manner, unless his 
spirit be checked by harshness, or spoiled by indulgence, but the school- 
boy will lose much of the artlessness and sincerity of childhood. The 
expression of anger, scorn, and pride, will be too often strengthened by 
practice ; or, on the other hand, the uncontrolled exhibition of mirth 
and good humour, or of generosity and high spirit, may be developed 
and become habitual; but the piously serious and devotional feelings 
will be nipped in the bud, or at least kept back and subdued, by the 
chilling frost of ridicule. Nor, when he comes to mix with men, will 
he be likely to improve in these respects. There is so much reserve in 
the present state of society, with regard to the best and holiest feelings, 
that, however well principled and sincere a Christian a young man may 
be, yet there will be but little scope for the development of that expres- 
sion of feeling which is most becoming in a Christian preacher. 

“Since, then, by natural manner is not meant your common collo- 
quial way of speaking, and since you have seldom or never exercised 
your natural manner of speaking on serious and solemn subjects—be- 
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cause, except in conversation, you have not been accustomed to speak 
upon them at all—it follows, that by the natural manner so much and 
so justly recommended by some writers, we must consider that manner 
in which nature would speak on these particular subjects, if she were en- i 
couraged; so that it comes to this, that however paradoxical it may ap- ‘a 
pear, you have this natural manner to acquire. I do not mean that you 
are to assume or affect that which you do not feel ; but you must disem- 
barrass yourself of your habitual reserve on these subjects, and do every 
thing you can to let nature resume her proper and unfettered course. 
“The first point, then, at which you should aim, will be to unlearn all 
our faults,—‘ prima virtus vitio carere.’ You must get rid of all un- 
graceful peculiarities of tone and manner, and avoid affected mannerism. 
Most men have some peculiar way of expressing themselves, which, 
though unimportant on other occasions, is offensive when carried into 
the pulpit. And here I shall avail myself of the advice of Swift :—‘ You 
will do well,’ he says in his letter to a young clergyman, ‘ if you can 
prevail on some intimate and judicious friend to be your constant 
hearer, and allow him, with the utmost freedom, to give you notice of 
whatever he shall find amiss either in your voice or gesture, for want of 
which early warning many clergymen continue defective and ridiculous 
to the end of their lives. Neither is it rare to observe, amongst excel- 
lent and learned divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy 
tone, which they never have been able to shake off.’ That there is 
some truth in the Dean’s remarks your own observation doubtless has 
taught you; and certainly the plan which he recommends seems well 
calculated to enable you to avoid the faults into which others have 
fallen. 
“ Having got rid of faults, the next step is to acquire excellence.” — 
p- 47--50. 


These passages lead us, finally, to mention, that Mr. Gresley 
displays his judgment by duly appreciating, but not over-rating, 
the subject on which he writes. He gives correct rules; and he 
also estimates all rules at their right valuation. For ourselves, to 
the rules of the rhetorician, and the suggestions of the elocu- 
tionist, we assuredly attach some importance, but, after all, a 
very secondary importance. Without sound knowledge and 
deep feeling, they are almost nothing. One touch of soul 
and genuine fervour is worth them all, even in the effect upon 
any audience,—whether dignified or humble, whether educated 
or rude. We have already spoken of changes, which may 
be expected to take place in opinions respecting oratory. All 
false styles of eloquence will pass away; for the human intellect 
will out-growthem, But true eloquence it will never out-grow:— 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, and if we may couple the names 
without irreverence—of St. Paul;—for this eloquence; although 
the most difficult achievement of genius, is only the manliest and 
profoundest reason, expressed in the most applicable and ener- 
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getic terms. It is the perfection of art, simply because it is the 
improved and finished excellence of the highest nature. Asa 
guide to composition—and here the very style of composition 
seems to us to suggest and necessitate its corresponding mode of 
delivery, namely, a direct, earnest, business-like fervour—the 
study of the Greek writers, and Demosthenes above all,—for 
Cicero is for the young a model much more exceptionable,—will 
be more profitable than any rules. Good rules we do not mean to 
depreciate. ‘They may be at least correctives of bad and unna- 
tural habits. And this, perhaps, is their chief service. All that 
is best and highest in eloquence, art can never teach. It must 
come from the mind and soul; for the .good orator must be a 
good.man and a wise man. And much also must depend not 
merely upon deep study, or profound or influential convictions; 
but even upon warmth and vivacity of temperament. Art 
of itself cannot even make a good declaimer. Its use is rather 
negative than positive. It may instruct, how to avoid glaring faults, 
but not how to reach genuine beauties of sentiment or style. For 
these things are far above the level of technical knowledge, or 
mechanical power;—the only knowledge, the only power, which 
art can communicate. Art, however, though not an amendment 
upon nature, may be a rectification of our neglect or abuse of 
natural gifts and capabilities. It will set off nature to the best 
advantage, by removing distortions and disfigurements, and ena- 
bling it to do justice to itself. Yet too much study may be even 
more prejudicial than too little, and may mar its own aim more 
completely than negligence. Whatever gives a theatrical or even 
a rhetorical air is a positive mischief. ‘There is sense, as well as 
smartness, in the brief colloquy in the Faust, together with the 


general remarks upon eloquence which follow it. We quote 
from Anster’s translation. 


WAGNER. 


“* I’ve heard it said 
An actor might give lessons to a parson. 


FAUSTUS. 


Yes, when your parson is bimself an actor; 
A circumstance which very often happens.” 


What spectacle is so sickening in the pulpit as your insinuating 
declaimer, your graceful attitudinarian, your elegant posture- 
master? ‘These elaborate and silken prettinesses always vanish, 
when an orator is in earnest; just as the smoothness and glitter of 
a soldier's uniform are lost in the smoke and dust, when the 
battle grows hot. It is also a curious fact, which deserves to be 
remembered, that, both in poetry and oratory, great performances 
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have suggested good rules, much more than good rules have ever 
been instrumental in producing great performances. Rules, in 
fact, have been little more than the abstractions and generaliza- 
tions of actual excellences worked out by some individual, who, 
in his sagacity and diligence, has taught and formed himself, It 
is still further to be observed, that the intense study of the art 
has been, in Athens and Rome, contemporary with the decline of 
the practice; and that true eloquence has died away while schools 
of rhetoric have been most flourishing. ‘The reason, of course, 
is, that artificial devices have been substituted for nature and 
passion. At the same time, a proper care in the management of 
the voice,—that point to which the Greeks paid so much attention, 
and with so admirable a result,—and a due regard to the use and — 
abuse of action and -gesture, are things not to be overlooked, so 
long as human nature continues to be human nature; so long as 
men must hear before they can be edified, and be interested be- 
fore they can be improved. They, however, err most grievously 
and fatally, who, by their devotion to the technical, are betrayed 
into the unnatural and affected; or who, in the cultivation of 
external sources of pleasing or exciting, forget the far more 
essential requisites of sincerity and zeal; of general and critical 
knowledge; of acquaintance, first, with the word of God, and, 
next, with the vast and perpetual commentary upon it, presented 
by the history and constitution of man. . 


Art. VI.—Parochial Sermons. By John Henry Newman, M.A, 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel 
College. London: Rivingtons. Oxford: Parker, 1835, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


THESE volumes appear to us to contain a great profusion of Chris- 
tian wisdom, and, if we may so express it, of ecclesiastical wisdom: 
treasures more than we can possibly convey any notion of to our 
readers ; and, we are grieved to add, more than will probably find 
a cordial, or even a patient, acceptance, in this age of liberality, 
and excitement, and intellectual orgasm, and spiritual fidget, (if 
we may venture upon a phrase so homely and colloquial). The 
above, we are quite aware, are very odd elements to be brought 
together. But nothing can be more strange than the bedfellows 
which become acquainted in a time like this, in which our lot is 
cast. And in the midst of all this commingling of “ black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey,” the appearance of a sprite, 
dressed in the pure and sober hues of heaven, is likely either to 
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create an angry commotion, or else to be passed by, with slight 
and casual notice, among the motley masquerade. It may seem, 
perhaps, that these are “ wild and whirling words ;” that we are 
speaking in a tone which ill beseems the introduction of a grave 
and solemn preacher of the truth,—a heart-stricken Christian 
brother, who comes to us to speak, in the language of mournful 
earnestness, touching the errors and perversions of the day,—the 
meteor-lights which dance in the path of enthusiasm, —the “ drowsy 
charms” which hover in the regions of luxury and wealth,—and, 
worse, perhaps, than all, the lying spirits which sometimes creep, 
with seductive purpose, among the prophets of the living God. We, 
nevertheless, speak advisedly. We seriously apprebend that this 
faithful witness may be either lightly accounted of, as a retailer of 
obsolete and by-gone fancies; or else, that he may, like Micaiah, 
the son of Imlah, be fiercely scowled upon by those, whose cry 
is, evermore, ‘ go forth and prosper.” ‘To speak plainly and 
prosaically, the preaching of Mr. N. ewman is not likely much to 
recommend itself either to the children of this world, or to any 
considerable portion of those who most confidently rank them- 
selves among the children of Light. It is not only in the world 
of dukes, and duchesses, and exclusives,—or in the world of 
statesmen, and legislators, aud politicians, —or inthe world of 
traflickers and money-changers,—it is not in these regions alone 
that his preachments are likely to sound old-fashioned and eccen- 
tric. We anticipate for them a reception not much more cordial 
in the world of religious profession. Not that there is any thing 
morose in his complexion, or ferociously austere in his morality, 
or outrageously intolerant in his principles. But there is a tone 
of primitive simplicity, a pietas et prisca fides, pervading the whole 
body of his doctrine, which, generally speaking, the present gene- 
ration is scarcely capable of receiving. He dwells most intolera- 
bly upon plain matters of duty,—upon small, obscure, daily acts 
of self-denial,—upon the quiet, unobtrusive, noiseless tenor of 
the Christian way,—upon the filial, childlike, acquiescence of the 
Christian in the guidance of the Church,—upon the faithful and 
unctual observance of the ordinances and means of grace which 
the Mother of Saints has provided for her children,—and upon 
many other beggar/y rudiments, which are foolishness to the 
Greek, (for alas! we have Greeks still among us who seek after 
wisdom,) and a stumbling-block to the self-reputed Israel of God, 
He is a great stickler for the observance of holy days. Indeed 
one of his volumes is wholly devoted to the festivals of the Church, 
He contends stoutly for a punctual adherence to the rites and 
ceremovies of the Church; in short, for all those external aids to 


devotion which the Church has appoimted, and which he—very 
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beautifully, and, in our judgment, very wisely—likens to a silken 
thread, upon which the precious pearls of Christian doctrine are 
collected and exhibited. Moreover, Mr. Newman is no enemy 
to a life of tranquil contemplative piety; on the contrary, he evi- 
dently regards it with much complacency, provided always that it 
be the nurse of an unambitious sense of duty. But his respect 
for what are called religious frames and emotions, is marvellously 
scanty. He evideutly considers them as very unsafe and treacher- 
ous expouents of religious principle. In the midst of all the sub- 
lime and spiritual glories which encircle the Gospel of Christ, he 
obstinately refuses to shut his eyes to certain straight-forward and 
work-day texts, such as—‘ He that doeth righteousness 1s righte- 
ous”—* He that keepeth my commandments, he it is that loveth 
me”—** Not the hearers of the law, but the doers of the law shall 
be justified,” &c. &c. &c. He is clearly a most inveterate enemy 
to bustle. He distrusts the piety which languishes, or gasps for 
breath, in any element but that of spirit-stirrmg and conspicuous 
activity. He has got it into bis head that the mind of a Christian 
should, as much as may be, resemble the surface of the still waters 
when they reflect the face of heaven. He is, of course, distinctly 
aware that breezes and squalls will occasionally spread a black- 
ening shudder* over the expanse ; and that sometimes the breath 
of the tempest will lash it into turbulence and confusion. But he 
feels that its natural state is that of repose, such as must ensue 
when the Spirit of God is brooding upon it, and diffusing over it 
a great and peaceful calm. 

We could easily go on for several pages more, heaping up cha- 
racteristics of Mr. Newman as a preacher of the Gospel. It 
may, however, suffice to say, in one word, that he-.is a most un- 
compromising churchman—a Christian presbyter, such as might 
have lived in the days of Ignatius, or Polycarp, or Cyprian; one 
that would have adorned the primitive Church with his life and 
doctrine ; aud, if need were, would have honoured her by resisting 
unto blood. Such, at least, is the impression which his writings 
have left upon our minds; though, perhaps, his own modesty 
would prompt him to disclaim the commendation, as too high for 
almost any son of the Church, in these days of waning hope, and 
tottering faith, and love that hath waxed cold. And we re- 
peat, that a preacher like this may very probably be stared upon 
by many, as they would stare upon one of the seers, or prophets, 
or saints of the ancient time, if he were now to revisit the earth. 
At all events, we doubt not that there are multitudes, who, if they 
were to look into his volumes, would, straightway, arch their eye+ 
brows, and curl their lips, and pronounce, with an air of insolent 
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superiority, that the man was heaven knows how many centuries 
behind the age! How could such critics endure to hear of the 
Church’s aathevity, as the consecrated and imperishable witness 
of the truth, in the midst of a perverse and disobedient genera- 
tion? With what scorn would they listen to the claim put forth 
by him on behalf of the clergy, as the divinely accredited deposi- 
taries of the Gospel, as an order expressly charged with the ministry 
of reconciliation? And with what arrogant compassion would 
they hear him talk of fasting, as a practice which, even in the 
nineteenth century, might be made subservient to the health of 
the soul? What would they take him for, but for a poor-minded 
ascetic, a narrow-hearted bigot,—perhaps for more than half a 
papist,—perhaps for one not altogether i in his perfect mind! For 
ourselves, (without professing an unlimited acquiescence in every 
position and every sentiment advanced by him,) we would gladly 
be accounted worthy to share his reproach. We are not ashamed 
to declare that we have risen from the perusal of his pages much 
more in the temper of learners than of critics. We have found 
the general tenor of his teaching inexpressibly awakening, consola- 
tory, and instructive. We have felt that it is fitted to give rest to 
the soul, and elevation to Christian hope, and strength to the 
feeble knees and sinking hands. We conceive that none can con- 
verse with the preacher, through the medium of these volumes, 
without becoming wiser, and “better, and, in one sense, sadder 
men; none, at least, except those who are resolved to consult 
only the lying oracles which are set up in the high places or the 
low places of this world, and who go not up to inquire at the 
sanctuary of the Lord. 

Anything like a systematic analysis of a collection of Sermons 
is of course out of the question. Having endeavoured to convey 
some notion of the general “ form and pressure” of the author’s 
mind, we can do little more than lay before the public one or two 
specimens in illustration of the same. ‘To begin, then,—we have 
said that Mr. Newman sets his face, like a rock, against the 
strong delusion, that habitual excitement and intensity of feeling 
indicated a healthy condition of the heart, His sentiments on this 
subject are repeatedly put forth in various parts of this publica- 


tion. ‘Take, for instance, the following passage in an admirable 
discourse on Forms of Prayer:— 


“ As a general rule, forms of prayer should not be written in strong 
and impassioned language, but should be calm, composed, and short. 
Our Saviour’s own prayer is our model in this respect. How few are its 
petitions! how soberly expressed! how reverently! and at the same 
time how deep are they, and how comprebensive!—I readily grant, 
then, that there are times when the heart outruns apy written words; as 
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the jees cried out, ‘ What shall I do to be saved?’ Nay, rather I 
would maintain, that set words should not attempt to imitate the im- 
petuous workings te which all minds are subject at times in this world 
of change, (and therefore religious minds in the number,) lest one should 
seem to encourage them. 

“ Still the question is not at all settled; granting there are times 
when a thankful or a wounded heart bursts through all forms of prayer, 
yet these are not frequent. To be excited is not the ordinary state of 
the mind, but the extraordinary, the now and then state. Nay, more 
than this, it ought not to be the common state of mind; and if we are 
encouraging within us this excitement, this unceasing rush and alterna- 
tion of feelings, and think that this, and this only, is being in earnest in 
religion, we are harming our minds, and, in one sense, I may even say, 
grieving the peaceful Spirit of God, which would silently and tranquilly 
work His Divine work in our hearts. This, then, is an especial use of 
forms of prayer when we are in earnest, as we ought always to be; 
viz. to keep us from irreverent earnestness, to still emotion, to calm us, 
to remind us what and where we are, to Jead us to a purer and serener 
temper, and to that deep unruffled love of God and man, which is really 


the fulfilling of the law, and the perfection of human nature.”—vol, i. 
pp- 302, 303. 


Now let us turn back to a former Sermon ([X.) on the re- 
covered Demoniac, who is presented to us by the preacher as an 
emblem of those who are recovered from the possession of evil 
passions in the time of their manhood, The season of repent- 
ance is, to them, a season of awful excitement; and the agitation 
incident to their change may doubtless operate as a powerful 
initial impulse, which may launch them happily forward on the 
career of a godly, righteous and sober life. But here lies the 
danger. The impulse cannot lastlong. And when it dies away, 
they are apt to be left in heaviness and dejection, and to doubt 
whether the grace of repentance has not ns within them. 
Their condition is incomparably described by Mr, Newman. 


“* Now let us ask how do men usually conduct themselves in matter of 
fact, when under visitings of conscience for their past sinful lives? The 
are far from thus acting. They look upon the turbid zeal and feveris 
devotion which attend their repentance, not as in tage the corrupt off- 
spring of their own previously corrupt state of mind, and partly a gra- 
cions natural provision, only temporary, to encourage them to set about 
their reformation, but as the substance and real excellence of religion. 
They think that to be thus agitated is to be religious; they indulge 
themselves in these warm feelings for their own sake, resting in them as 
if they were then engaged in a religious exercise, and boasting of them 
as if they were an evidence of their own exalted spiritual state; not 
using them, (the one only thing they ought to do,) using them as an in- 
_ citement to deeds of love, mercy, truth, meekness, holiness. After they 

have indulged this luxury of feeling for some time, the excitement of 
course ceases; they do not feel as they did before. This (I have said) 
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was to have been anticipated, but they do not understand it so. See 
then their unsatisfactory state. They have lost an opportunity of over- 
coming the first difficulties of active obedience, and so of fixing their 
conduct and character, which may never occur again. This is one great 
misfortune; but more than this, what a perplexity they have involved 
themselves in! ‘Their warmth of feeling is gradually dying away, Now 
they think that m # true religion consists; therefore they believe that 
they are losing their faith, and falling into sin agaiv. 

“ And this, alas, is too often the case: they do fall away, for they 
have no root in themselves. Having neglected to turn their feelings 
into principles by acting upon them, they have no inward strength to 
overcome the temptation to live as the world, which continually assails 
them. ‘Their minds have been acted upon as water by the wind, which 
raises waves for a time, then ceasing, leaves the water to subside into 
its former stagnant state. ‘The precious opportunity of improvement has 
been lost, and ‘ the latter end is worse with them than the beginning.’ 

* But let us suppose that when they first detect this declension, as 
they consider it, they are alarmed, and look around for a means of re- 
covering themselves, What do they do? Do they at once begin those 
practices of lowly obedience which alone can prove them to be Christ’s 
at the last day? such as the government of their tempers, the regulation 
of their time, self-denying charity, truth-telling, sobriety. Far from it; 
they despise this plain obedience to God as a mere unenlightened mora- 
lity, as they call it, and they seek for potent stimulants to continue their 
minds in that state of excitement which they have been taught to con- 
sider the essence of a religious life, and which they cannot produce by 
the means which before excited them. ‘They have recourse to new doc- 
trives, or follow strange teachers, in order that they may dream on in 
this their artificial devotion, and may avoid that conviction which is 
likely sooner or later to burst upon them, that emotion and passion are 
in our power indeed to repress, but not to excite ; that there is a limit to 
the tumults and swellings of the heart, foster them as we will; and when ~ 
that time comes, the poor misused soul is left exhausted and resource- 
less. Instances are not rare in the world of that fearful ultimate state 
of hardheartedness which then succeeds; when the miserable sinner be- 
lieves, indeed, as the devils may, yet not even with the devils’ trembling, 
but sins on without fear. 

“ Others again there are, who, when their feelings fall off in strength 
and fervency, are led to despond, and so are brought down to a super- 
stitious piety, when they might have been rejoicing in cheerful obedi- 
ence. ‘These are the better sort, who, having something of true reli- 
gious principle in their hearts, still are misled in part, so far, i. e. as to 
rest in their feelings as tests of holiness; therefore they are distressed and 
alarmed at their own tranquillity, which they think a bad sign, and, 
being dispirited, lose time, others outstripping them in the race. 

“ And others might be mentioned, who are led by this same first 
eagerness and zeal into a different error. The restored sufferer in the 
text wished to be with Christ. Now it is plain, all those who indulge 
themselves in the false devotion I have been describing, may be said to 
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be desirous of thus keeping themselves in Christ’s immediate sight, in- 
stead of returning to their own home, (as He would have them,).i. e. to 
the common duties of life; and they do this, some from weakness of 
faith, as if He could not bless them, and keep them, in the way of grace, 
though they pursued their worldly callings; others from an ill-directed 
loveof Him. But there are others, I say, who, when they are awakened 
to a sense of religion, forthwith despise their former condition altogether, 
as beneath them, and think that they are now called to, some high aad 
singular office in the Church of Christ. These mistake their duty, as 
those already described neglect it; they do not waste their time in mere 
good thoughts and good words, as the others, but they are impetuously 
led on to wrong acts, and that from the influence of those same strong 
emotions which they bave not learned to use aright or direct to their 
proper end.”—vol, i. p. 136—140. 


The following extract, though upon a different subject, is 
much in the same temper, It inculcates quietness and sobriety. 
It tends to merge the individual in the Church, and so to extin- 
guish the officious spirit of inquisition on the one haad, and of 
personal, and often hypocritical, display on the other. 


“ T conclude by reminding you how great God’s mercy is ia allowing 
us to clothe ourselves in the glory of Christ from the first, even before 
we are worthy of it. I suppose there is nothing so distressing to a true 
Christian as to have to prove himself such to others, both as being con- 
scious of his own numberless failings, and from his dislike of display. 
Now Christ bas anticipated the difficulties of his modesty. He does not 
allow such an one to speak for himself; He speaks for him. He intro- 
duces each of us to his brethren, vot as we are in ourselves, fit to be 
despised and rejected on account of the temptations which are in our 
flesh, but as messengers of God, even as Christ Jesus. It is our happi- 
ness that we need bring nothing in proof of our fellowship with Chris- 
tians besides our baptism. ‘This is what a great many persons do not 
understand; they think that none are to be accounted fellow-Christians, 
but those who evidence themselves to be such to their fallible under- 
standings, and hence they encourage others, who wish for their praise, 
to practise all kinds of display, as a seal of their regeneration. Who can 
tell the harm this does to the true modesty of the Christian spirit? In- 
stead of using the words of the Church and speaking to God, men are 
led to use their own words, and make man their judge and justifier. 
They think it necessary to tell out their secret feelings, and to enlarge 
on what God has done to their own souls in particular. And thus, 
making themselves really answerable for all the words they say, which 
are altogether their own, they do in this case become hypocrites; they 
do say more than they can in reality feel, Of course, a religious man 
will naturally, and unawares, out of the very fulness of his heart, show 
his deep feeling and his conscientiousness to his near friends; but when 
to do so is made a matter of necessity, an object to be aimed at, and is an 
intentiunal act, then it is that hypocrisy must, more or less, sully our 
faith. ‘ As many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on 
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Christ ;’ this is the Apostle’s decision. ‘ There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female ; 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ Our Church follows this rule, and 
bidding us keep quiet, speaks for us, robes us from head to foot in the 
garments of righteousness, and exhorts us to live henceforth to God. 
But the disputer of this world reverses this procedure; he strips off all 
our privileges, bids us renounce our dependence on the Mother of Saints, 
tells us we must each be a Church to himself, and must show himself to 
the world to be by himself and in himself the elect of God, in order to 
prove his right to the privileges of a Christian. 

“‘ Far be it from us thus to fight against God’s gracious purposes to 
man, and to make the weak brother perish for whom Christ died. Let 
us acknowledge all to be Christians who have not by open word or deed 
renounced their fellowship with us, and let us try to lead them on into 
all truth. And for ourselves, let us endeavour to enter more and more 
fully into the meaning of our own prayers and professions; let us humble 
ourselves for the very little we do, and the poor advance we make; let 
us avoid unnecessary display of religion; let us do our duty in that state 
of life to which God has called us. Thus proceeding, we shall (through 
God’s grace) form within us the glorious mind of Christ. Whether 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned, walking by this rule, we shall become, 
at length, true saints, sons of God. We shall be upright and perfect, 
lights in the world, the image of Him who died that we might be con- 
formed to His likeness.” —vol. i. p. 171—174. 


This is theology which will, perhaps, cause many an ear in the 
religious world to tingle. But it is the same theology, we have 
no doubt, by the light of which the worthies of the old time pur- 
sued their way to the gates of the eternal city. And we cannot 
easily wish anything better for all who are now journeying thither- 
ward, than that they may be content to walk by the same rule. 

Among the favourite excitements of the present day may be 
numbered the excitement of what is called religious conversation. 
Mr. Newman has very little mercy for it. He cannot away with 
it; and we confess that we are very much of his mind. 


“ If we are in earnest,” he says, “ we shall shrink from all such ex- 
hibition of our principles as falls short of action. We shall aim at doing 
right, and so glorifying our Father, and shall exhort and constrain others 
to do so also; but as for talking on the appropriate subjects of religious 
meditation, and trying to show piety, and to excite corresponding feel- 
ings in another, even though our nearest friend, far from doing this, we 
shall account it a snare and a mischief. Yet this is what many persons, 
as I have-already said, consider the highest part of religion, and call it 
spiritual conversation, the test of a spiritual mind; whereas, putting 
aside the incipient and occasional hypocrisy, and again the immodesty of 
it, I call all formal and intentional expression of religious emotions, all 
studied passionate discourse, dissipation— dissipation the same in nature, 
though different in subject, as what is commonly so called; for it is a 
drain and waste of our religious and moral strength, a general weakening 
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of our spiritual powers, (as I have already shown,) and all for what? for 
the pleasure of the immediate excitement. Who can deny this religious 
disorder is a parallel case to that of the sensualist? Nay, not merely a 
parallel, but precisely the case of those from whom the religionists in 
question think themselves very far removed, of the fashionable world I 
mean, who read works of fiction, frequent the public shows, are ever on 
the watch for novelties, and affect a pride of manners and a ‘ mincing’ 
deportment, and are ready with all kinds of good thoughts and keen 
emotions on all occasions.’’—vol. ii. pp. 417, 418. 


So much for the mutual comparison of experiences—the venti- 
lation of religious phraseology—the falsetto of the spiritual coterie 
—the vanities, and the effeminacies, and the affectations of that 
modern Confessional, the 'Tea-table! 

Mr. Newman, as our readers will have already concluded, is as 
little disposed as any man to an over-indulgent estimate of the re- 
creations and amusements of the world. But he speaks not of them 
in the language of intemperance or fanatical reviling. He does not 
lay them all under ban and anathema. He is content to pronounce 
a wise and solemn caution against their danger. ‘There may be a 
snake concealed in the flowery paths. It therefore behoves us to 
take heed unto our steps, while we are treading them, 


“ Beware then of the subtilty of your enemy, who would fain rob 
you of your defence. Do not yield to his bad reasonings. Be on your 
guard especially, when you get into novel situations or circumstances, 
which interest and delight you ; lest they throw you out of your regu- 
larity in prayer. Any thing new or unexpected is dangerous to you. 
Going much into mixed society, and seeing many strange persons, taking 
share in any pleasant amusements, reading interesting books, entering 
into any new line of life, forming some new. acquaintance, the pros 
of any worldly advantage, travelling, all these things and such like, in- 

-hocent as they are in themselves, and capable of a religious use, become 
means of temptation, if we are not on our guard. See that you are not 
unsettled by them, this is the danger ; fear becoming unsettled, Consider 
that stability of mind is the chief of virtues, for it is Faith. ‘Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee ;’ this is the promise. But ‘ the wicked are like the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt ; 
there is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.’ Nor to the wicked 
only, in our common sense of the word ‘ wicked ;’ but to none is there 
rest, who in any way leave their God, and rove after the goods of this 
world. Do not indulge visions of earthly good, fix your hearts on 
higher things, let your morning and evening thoughts be the points of 
rest for your mind's eye, and let those thoughts be upon the narrow way, 
and the blessedness of heaven, and the glory and power of Christ your 
Saviour. Thus will you be kept from unseemly risings and fallings, and 
steadied in an equable way. Men in general will know nothing of this : 
they witness not your private prayers, and they will confuse you with 
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the multitude they fall in with. But your friends and acquaintance will 
gain a light and a comfort from your example ; they will see your good 
works, and be led to trace them to their true secret source, the influences 
of the Holy Ghost sought and obtained by prayer. Thus they will 
glorify your heavenly Father, and in imitation of you will seek Him ; 
and He who seeth in secret, shall at length reward you openly.” —vol. i. 
pp. 294, 295. 

Again,—we find in the pages of this writer, no outrageous in- 
discriminate invective against the age in which he lives. On the 
contrary, he allows it ample credit for its virtues, such as they are. 
He acknowledges that Society is now distinguished for courtesy, 
and refinement, for a delicate sense of propriety, and for a gene- 
rous attention to the wants of the poor and the afflicted. Never- 
theless, he contends, faithfully and truly, that these are excel- 
lencies which may arise out of a contemplation of only the 
brighter side of Religion. We all, now, seem to remember that 
God is Love. But we are too apt to forget that, which was prin- 
cipally kept in mind during what are called the darker ages,— 
that our God is, also, a consuming fire. And here follows the 
intrepid manner in which the preacher delivers his own soul, 
touching this fearful defect in the Religion of the day. His 
trumpet renders no uncertain sound: and we heartily wish that 
it may cry “sleep no more,” to those who are taking their rest 
upon the silk and down of a luxurious and highly civilized pro- 
fession of Faith. We only hope that ‘ ears polite” will not be so 
stunned and startled by the blast of the first sentence, as to be 
unable to hear the solemn and awakening strain which follows it. 


“ Here I will not shrink from uttering my firm conviction that it 
would be a gain to this country, were it vastly more superstitious, more 
bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its religion, than at present it 
shows itself to be. Not, of course, that I think the tempers of mind 
herein implied desirable, which would be an evident absurdity ; but I 
think them indefinitely more desirable and more promising than a hea- 
then obduracy, and a cold, self-sufficient, self-wise tranquillity. Doubt- 
less, peace of mind, a quiet conscience, and a cheerful countenance are 
the gift of the Gospel, and the sign of a Christian ; but the same effects, 
(or rather what appear to be the same,) may arise from very different 
causes. Jonah slept in the storm,—so did our blessed Lord. The one 
slept in an evil security; the other, in the ‘ peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding.’ ‘The two states cannot be confounded together, they 
are perfectly distinct; and as distinct is the calm of the man of the 
world from that of the Christian. Now take the case of the sailors on 
board the vessel ; they cried to Jonah, ‘ What meanest thou, O sleeper ?’ 
—so the Apostles said to Christ, ‘ Lord, we perish.’ This is the case 
of the superstitious ; they go between the false peace of Jonah and the 
true peace of Christ; they are better than the one, though far below the 
other. Applying this to the present religion of the educated world, full 
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as it is of security, and cheerfulness, and decorum, and benevolence, I 
observe that these appearances may arise either from a great deal of re- 
ligion, or from the absence of it; they may be the fruits of lightness of 
mind and a blinded conscience, or of that faith which has peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. And if this alternative be pro- 
posed, I might almost leave it to the common sense of men, (if they 
could get themselves to think seriously,) to which of these it is to be re- 
ferred. For myself 1 cannot doubt, seeing what I see of the world, that 
it arises from the sleep of Jonah ; and is therefore but a dream of reli- 
gion, far inferior to the real and waking terrors, the well-grounded alarm, 
of the superstitious, who see indeed their danger, though they do not 
attain so far in faith as to embrace the remedy of it. 

Think of this, I beseech you, my brethren, and lay it to heart, as far 
as you go with me, as you will answer for having heard it, at the last 
day. I would not willingly be harsh; but knowing that ‘ the world 
lieth in wickedness,’ I think it highly probable that you, so far as you 
are in it, (as you must be, and we all must be in our degree,) are, most 
of you, partially infected with its existing error, that shallowness of reli- 
gion, which is the result of a blinded conscience ; and, therefore, I 
speak earnestly to you. Believing in the existence of a general plague 
in the land, I judge that you probably have your share in the sufferings, 
the voluntary sufferings, which it is spreading among us. ‘The fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom ; till you see Him to be a consuming 
fire, and approach Him with reverence and godly fear, as being sinners, 
you are not even in sight of the strait gate. I do not wish you to be 
able to point to any particular time when you renounced the world (as 
it is called), and were converted ; this is a deceit. Fear and love must 
go together ; always fear, always love, to your dying day. Doubtless ; 
—still you must know what it is to sow in tears here, if you would reap 
in joy hereafter.’—vol. i. pp. 368—371. 


But we must, however reluctantly, cease from our extracts. 
We would gladly have produced one or two specimens of purely 
theological discussion from these volumes. But our space posi- 
tively refuses to receive them. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with noticing that the X X Vth Sermon in the second volume 
is upon the Christian Ministry. It may be considered, in effect, as 
a reply to Dr. Arnold; though, im fact, it was written, and de- 
signed for publication, previously to the appearance of Dr, Ar- 
nold’s third volume. Of course, Mr. Newman claims for the 
clergy those prerogatives which Dr. Arnold denies them; and 
among them the power of the Keys. We could have wished to 
see this very delicate and difficult subject treated more distinctly 
and at length. It cannot be denied that, although this power is con- 
ferred on Christian Ministers at their ordination, it is a power which 
lies almost dormant in their hands. It has, somehow or other, 
gone down into nearly utter desuetude. It is an implement which 
they are afraid to use, or which they know not well how to use. 
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Nay ; a large portion of them, we apprehend, are very much in 
the dark as to the nature, and the limits, of this awful privilege. 
Indeed, we can hardly wonder that a frail and uninspired mortal 
should shrink, in terror, from the office of retaining or remitting 
the sins of his fellow-man. Besides, the clergy of our Church, are 
naturally enough appalled at the monstrous abuse of this power by 
the Romish priesthood: and would, doubtless, be grateful for 
instruction as to its legitimate use. We know of no one whose 
learning, ability, and sobriety of mind, would better qualify him 
to perform this kind and useful office for his brethren, than the 
writer now before us. And we hope that he will turn his thoughts 
to the subject. 

Among the peculiarities which will cause many an accom- 
plished thinker to bend strange looks upon Mr. Newman, we 
may reckon his profound distrust of scientific studies. He seems 
to think that a Christian has very little to do with the Sun, and 
the Moon, and the Stars, and the wondrous powers of nature, 
except to be grateful for the benefits which, instrumentally, they 
confer upon us. All deep investigations into the laws of the phy- 
sical universe he considers as imminently dangerous. He contends 
that they divert our contemplations from the Father of Spirits, 
and fix them on the Supreme and Omnipotent Intelligence, who 
can be fitly and safely looked upon by none but elorified Spirits, 
or the Angelic Company of heaven. ‘All this, however, he speaks 
temperately and solemnly; and without a syllable of insult, or of 
railing accusation, against the astronomers, or the chemists, or 
the masters of analysis. We hope, therefore, that the wise men 
will be pleased to take his cautionary suggestions in good 
part. ‘They can do no harm; and they may do considerable 
good. He himself, we are confident, is quite aware that a 
preacher from the unseen world could scarcely hope to arrest the 
impetuous march of scientific research. He will, therefore, we 
doubt not, be satisfied, if his words shall help to guard the in- 
quirers into Nature, against the perilously absorbing interest of 
their pursuits. After all, those pursuits are of the earth, earthy. 
At least they, more or less, savour of what may be called mate- 
rialism. ‘They are conversant with the dominion of God over 
the elements he has created. And consequently, they afford 
but little aid to a being, whose chief concern is to work out his 
salvation with fear and trembling. 

There is, we must honestly confess, one among the specula- 
tions of Mr. Newman, which we venture not positively to con- 
tradict, but which, nevertheless, we cannot but regard as matter 
of extremely doubtful disputation. He holds, that all the 
physical phenomena of the world are to be ascribed, not to the 
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operation of secondary causes, ordained by the Sovereign of the 
Universe, but to the immediate and incessant agency of those minis- 
tering spirits, whose office and glory it is todo the bidding of the 
Almighty, throughout all the realms of the Creation. ‘“ Those 
“ events,” he says, ‘‘ which we ascribe to chance, as the weather, 
“ or to nature, as the seasons, are duties done to that God, who 
‘ maketh his angels to be winds, and his ministers a flame of fire.” 
‘That all these events take place in strict conformity with His 
sovereign will, is beyond dispute. But that they are all duties per- 
formed to him, by the agency of intelligent ministers, can scarcely 
be admitted without sufficient proof. Mr. Newman contends 
that we have such proof. An Angel, he reminds us, gave to the 
pool of Bethesda its medicinal quality: and there is no reason 
why we should doubt, that other healthful springs, in this and 
other countries, are made such by a like unseen ministry. The 
fires on Mount Sinat, he adds, the thunders and the lightnings, 
were the work of angels. And, in the Apocalypse, we read of 
the angels restraining the four winds. Again, we find that the 
volcanic lava which consumed Sodom and Gomorrah was the 
work of angels. The suffocating blast which gen the host 
of Sennacherib—the pestilence which raged in Israel when 
David numbered the people—the earthquake at the resurrection 
of our Lord—the plagues with which the earth was smitten, in 
the visions of the Apocalypse, all, he says, are the undoubted 
effect of angelic agency. And the conclusion from these pre- 
mises, is, that “ nature is not inanimate,—that its daily toil is 
“ intelligent,—and that its works are duties; that, whenever we 
“look abroad, we are reminded of those gracious and holy 
“ beings, the servants of the Most High, who deign to minister 
“to the heirs of salvation; that every breath of air, and ray of 
“light and heat, every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the skirts 
“ of their garments, the waving of the robes of those, whose faces 
“see God in heaven.” “ And [ put it to any one,” continues 
the preacher, “ whether it is not as philosophically true, and as 
“ full of intellectual enjoyment, to refer the movements of the na- 
“tural world to them, as to attempt to explain them by certain 
“ theories of science.” (vol. 11. p. 398—401.) 

Now, here we have to observe, in the first place, that the mere 
intellectual enjoyment, arising from this, or any other hypothesis, 
must depend upon its philosophical and actual truth,—and 
secondly, that, in all cases, the truth of the hypothesis is to be 
ascertained purely by evidence. And then,—we repeat,—the ques- 
tion arises, whether there is any sufficient evidence of the truth of 
the representation before us? ‘That there may be such evidence, 
we do not, at present, question. But, with all our respect for the 
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understanding, and with all our veneration for the motives and 
feelings, of Mr. Newman, we are compelled to say, that no such 
evidence has been produced by him, ‘hat angels may be com- 
missioned to suspend, or to modify, or to disturb, the operation 
of secondary causes, no one who believes at all in the agency of 
such beings, will, for a moment, dispute. But we are quite 
unable to discern, how it is to be concluded from this, that there 
are no secondary causes, properly so called; and that all the phe- 
nomena of nature are to be ascribed to the operation of angelic 
powers. An angel may have been sent to stir up the healing 
virtues of the pool—to call into action the sleeping fires of a vol- 
cano—to scatter the seeds of pestilence in the air—or to send 
forth plagues upon the earth for the accomplishment of certain 
special purposes of divine justice. But how does it follow from 
this, that no healing salts can ever combine,—no volcano explode 
—no pestilence be spread abroad—no plague descend upon the 
earth,—without the ministration of these messengers of God? 
That angels may be employed for the production of preternatural 
effects,—that they may, at times, be commanded to wield and to 
combine the elements,—is a theory at once pious and rational. 
But we are utterly at a loss to discern the process, by which it is 
to be inferred from these premises, that the most ordinary move- 
ments in the physical world cannot take place without their in- 
tervention. 

Let us, again, be distinctly understood that we are not dogma- 
tically affirming that the harmony of the material world, is purely , 
the result of a blind and unintelligent agency, originally put in 
motion by the Supreme power, and by Him upheld, and kept in 

action, from one moment to another, We are not adventurous 
enough to make any such assertion, The mutually attractive 
power, for instance, by which the ultimate atoms of matter are 
compelled to approach each other, according to a certain law of 
variation, may, for any thing that we can positively maintain to 
the contrary, be nothing more than the result of a certain minis- 
terial and intelligent agency, influencing those particles in con- 
formity with that same prescribed rule. We grant that this may 
be so. But we may very safely defy any reasoning man to prove 
that this is actually and uniformly the case, from the mere fact, 
that angels are revealed to us as executing occasional commissions 
of mercy or of wrath. 

But we will go further than this. We will avow that we are 
unable to perceive how any thing material would be gained to 
the cause of Religion by the hypothesis of Mr. Newman, Con- 
sider for a moment the spectacle disclosed to us by science ; not 
by infidel science, but by science controlled and enlightened by 
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Religion. She eee before the eye of contemplation, the su- 
preme creative Intelligence instituting certain laws, which the 
material elements of the universe are to obey; and not only so, 
but foreseeing, by a glance of momentary and stupendous intul- 
tion, all the minutest consequences of their combined and com- 
plicated action: consequences, which are tardily and imperfectly 
developed by us, after centuries of laborious observation, and 
labyrinthine analysis. Is it possible for the heart of man to con- 
celve a more august and overwhelming spectacle of Wisdom, 
Beneficence, and Power? And what is there in this spectacle 
which can fail to satisfy the keenest instinct of veneration? For, 
be it always recollected, science does not represent the Almighty 
as bound indissolubly by the chain of his own ordinances; as 
setting up an apparatus of causation, which, thenceforth, becomes 
independent of his will, and exempt from his control. On the 
contrary, she sees in Him, not only the maker and the lawgiver, but 
the upholder of the universe. She confesses that, if it ceased to be 
maintained by the word of his power, the whole of the mechanism 
would instantly fall to pieces; that, if he should hide his face, all 
nature would, straightway, be troubled and confounded; that the 
laws which he hath appointed would be mere nullities, but for 
the unceasing energy of his sovereign mind; and, moreover, that 
those laws may, at any moment, be suspended or diversified by 
Him, either in the way of open and miraculous agency, or by 
providential, though secret and unseen, interference. In short, 
' she acknowledges His will to be the very life and soul of all 
created things, 

It may be allowed, indeed, that there is something grand and 
noble in the thought, that the planets were launched into space 
by the hands of the Sons of God; and that by them, too, the 
giant masses have, age after age, been wheeled into their vast 
circuits, as if instinct with life, and rejoicing to run their course, 
A religious imagination,—a genius like that of Milton,—would, 
doubtless, greatly prefer a vision so sublime as this, to a dry geo- 
metrical hypothesis, ‘The notion, that the Cherubim and Sera- 
phim are continually at work throughout the material as well as 
the moral world; that they are in the midst, not only of the 
grandest operations of nature, but of all the intricacies of subtle 
elemental action; this notion, questionless, is more heart-stirring 
to contemplate, than the lifeless working of affinities and repul- 
sions, of the laws of motion, and of gravity varying inversely as 
the square of the distance. And we may be easily tempted to 
fancy that the glory of God is more reverently consulted by the 
adoption of this belief, than by the pursuit of a theory which 
involves an unimpassioned process of experiment and calcula- 
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tion. Nevertheless, after all, the question is one of fact,—what 
is the mode by which God has been pleased to work? Is it by 
the services of his ministering spirits, or by properties communi- 
cated to matter by I/imself? Aud the determination of this 
question, if it be determinable, is not to be attained by searchings 
of heart, or by excursions of fancy; but, simply, by the use of 
such evidence as may lie within our reach, If the evidence on 
either side should appear doubtful, why then, to be sure, the 
inquirer may rest upon that hypothesis, which seems to him most 
in harmony with the divine attributes, and which ministers most 
effectually to his own personal edification and comfort. Who, 
then, can grudge to Mr. Newman the delight of believing that 
all nature is rendering intelligent obedience and homage to her 
author ; that the whole world is alive with the presence of gracious 
and holy beings, like unto those who are appointed to encamp 
about the just, and to attend upon them that shall be heirs of 
salvation ? 

We conclude our notice of Mr, Newman’s discourses, with his 
own concluding words. ‘They are words of simplicity, and of 
soberness,—words of zeal and charity,-—words that should ring 


in the ears, and be written on the heart, of every Christian Pa- 
triot. 


“ Would that St. Paul or St. John could rise from the dead! How 
would the minute philosophers who now consider intellect and enlight- 
ened virtue all their own, shrink into nothing before those well-tempered 
sharp-edged weapons of the Lord! Are not we come to this? is it not 
our shame as a nation, that, if not the Apostles themselves, at least the 
ecclesiastical System they devised, and the Order they founded, are 
viewed with coldness aud disrespect? How few are there who look 
with reverent interest upon the Bishops of the Church as the Successors 
of the Apostles; honouring them, if they honour, merely because they 
like them as individuals, and not from any thought of the peculiar 
sacredness of their office! Well, let it be' the End must one time 
come. It cannot be that things should stand stillthus. Christ's Church 
is indestructible; and, lasting on through all the vicissitudes of this 
world, she must rise again and flourish, when the poor creatures of a 
day who opposed her have crumbled into dust. ‘ No weapon that is 
formed against her shall prosper.’ ‘ Rejoice not against me, O mine 
enemy! when | fall, I shall arise; when I sit in darkness, the Lord 
shall be light unto me.’ In the mean time let us not forget our duty; 
which is, after the example of Saints, to take up our cross meekly and 
pray for our enemies. 

“These are thoughts suitably to be impressed on us, on ending (as 
we do now) the yearly Festivals of the Church. Every year brings 
wonders. We know not any year, what wonders shall have happened 
before the circle of Festivals has run out again, from St. Andrew’s to 
All Saints. Our duty then is, to wait for the Lord's coming, to prepare 
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His way before Him, to pray that when He comes we may be found 
watching, to pray for our country, for our King and all in authority 
under him, that God would vouchsafe to enlighten the understandings 
and change the hearts of men in power, and make them act in His 
faith and fear, for all orders and conditions of men, and especially for 
that branch of His Church which He has planted here. t us not 
forget, in our lawful and fitting horror at evil men, that they have souls, 
and that they know not what they do, when they oppose the Truth. 
Let us not forget, that we are sons of siuful Adam as well as they, and 
have had advantages to aid our faith and obedience above other men. 
Let us not forget, that, as we are called to be Saints, so we are, by 
that very calling, called to suffer; and, if we suffer, must not think it 
strange concerning the fiery trial that is to try us, nor (again) be puffed 
up by our privilege of suffering, nor bring suffering needlessly upon us, 
nor be eager to make out we have suffered for Christ, when we have but 
suffered for our faults, or not at all. May God give us grace to act upon 
these rules, as well as to adopt and admire them; and to say nothing for 
saying-sake, but to do much and say little.”—vol. ii. pp. 444—446, 


Art. VIL—1. An Exposition of the Parables, and of other Parts 
of the Gospels. By Edward Greswell, B.D., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. In five volumes. (Vol. V. in two 
parts.) Oxford. Rivingtons, London, 1834. 


2. The Works of Francis Bragge, B.D., Vicar of Hitchin in 
Hertfordshire, and Prebendary of Lincoln. A new edition, in 
five volumes. Vols. IL. and IIL., On the Parables of our 
Lord. Oxford. At the University Press. 1833. 


Ler us suppose ourselves, for the occasion, some Church of 
England divine with his library about him, On our right hand, 
then, and on our left, are the goodly works of Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
Hooker, and Barrow, severally, (to adopt the words of Parr,) 
the objects of our love, of our reverence, and of our admi- 
ration. Hard by these stand the almost invaluable tomes of 
South, (the staff’ of whose spear is like a weaver’s beam,) of Bull, 
and of Waterland. The fellows that bear them company are the 
other giants that lived in former days: Bishop Jewel, to wit, Lan- 
celot Andrewes, Sanderson, Thomas Jackson, Joseph Hall, Ham- 
mond, and Lightfoot, together with Chillingworth, and Mede. 
At no great distance in space (for our vicarage library is éAly@ 
yet dAlyov te come what Heber called the ‘cold 
elegance of Clarke, and the dull good sense of Tillotson,” flanked 
by Stillingfleet, the two Sherlocks, John Rogers, Warburton, 
Hurd, Jortin, (as a support to which three last stands that son of 
thunder John Pearson, the ever-memorable author of the Expo- 
sition of the Creed,) together with Newton, Paley, Jones of 
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Nayland, Leslie, Leland, Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby. In amity 
on a neighbouring shelf are Latimer* and Atterbury,—probably 
the two extremes of composition; and with them Horbery, 
Horsley, Shelton, Scattergood, Balguy, Clagett, Ogden, and 
Butler,—the author of the Analogy of Pose. 4 natural and re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature,—sometime 
Bishop of Durham, and worthy to be held in continual remem- 
brance. ‘Together with these stand Secker, and the reprint of 
Tucker's Light of Nature pursued,—next to which are arranged 
Prideaux, Shuckford, the Homilies (much too good for those who 
find fault with them), Davison’s Discourses ou Prophecy, Wall’s 
Infant Baptism, Reland’s Palestine, the more remarkable of Bax- 
ter’s works (touching whom we have heard it remarked that a 
dose of calomel would have made him a Conformist), Sharpe, 
Bishop Reynold’s works, and others who did good in their own 
generation, and, although dead, yet speak. ‘To these, if we add 
the delightful Fuller}—as original and quaint, as beautiful and 
instructive, — Bingham, the learned Selden, Strype’s s works, Cla- 
rendon, Burnet, Hey’s Lectures, Cotton Mather’s Ecclesiastic al 
History of New England, and Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 
(because the designs of evil men have roused our fears,) together 

with the works of Bragge atlixed to this Article, the Theological 
Tracts, and the Enchiridion Theologicum:,—we have us 
the little mu/tum in parvo, which, preceded by the Bible, comforts 
us in the troubles of a parish, and in divers other troubles,—but 
which at the same time makes us extremely hard to please, 
though, we trust, not hard in judging of any theological work 
which modern days may give birth to. For, without turning to 
the Fathers, (in whom we del ight,) or to the literature of ” the 
Germans on sacred subjects, (into which it is well to have some 
insight,) the English Divines above mentioned, without reference 
to those of a later date, and to those now living, contain an inex- 
haustible fund of knowledge, which the lamp that burns but for 


* We quote the following paragraph from Fuller's Life of Bishop Ridley, for the 
benefit of such as may not be well acquainted with the contents of old Latimer’s 
Sermons. ‘* Old Hugh Latimer was Ridley’s partner at the stake, sometimes bishop 
of Worcester, who crawled thither after him ; one who had lost more learning than 
many ever had, who flout at his plain sermons, though his downright style was as ne- 
cessary in that ignorant age, as it would be ridiculous in ours. Indeed he conde- 
scended to people's capacity; and many men unjustly count tose low in learning, 
who indeed do but stoop to their auditours. Let me see any of our sharp wits do 
that with the edge, which his bluntnesse did with the back of the knife, and per 
suade so many to restitution of ill-gotten goods.”"—The Holy State, book iv. c. ii. 

282. 
: t Burnet, in the Preface to his History of the Reformation, has not dealt fairly in 
stating of Fuller, that though “ he got into his hands some few papers that were not 
seen before he published them ;” yet, “ being a man of fancy, and affecting an odd 


way of writing, his work gives no ) satisfaction.” —p. vii. On the contrary, the work 
is replete with informauon. 
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three-score years and ten shall hardly find light to con over to 
perfection, 

But our readers will ask what all this bas to do with the works 
at the head of this Article,—guorsum hac tam putida tendant ? 
Courteous readers! (we love these words for the olden time’s 
sake,) be patient, whilst we proceed to show, as just above hinted, 
that the works of our elder Divines which we have enumerated, 
are those which have taught us to weigh the comparative value 
of succeeding ones,—and therefore to judge of the work of Mr. 
Greswell. 

And here, at the commencement, let us observe, that we are 
not about to enter the field of controversy,—for the most part 
(with some splendid* exceptions) an ads ateuyetos. What we 
purpose to do is this,—to state as fairly and as candidly as we 
can the worth of this great work, and, by copious extracts, (co- 
pious, we mean, not as relates to the work itself, which is a wsAd- 
giov Egyov, but as relates to the space allotted us,) to make good 
our opinion as to its merits as well as its demerits. So that if 
our readers would suppose Mr. Greswell to say on starting, Non 
sumus ignari, multos studiosé contra esse dicturos, quod vitare 
nullo modd potuimus, nisi nihil omnind scriberemus, which in 
other words, like to these of Cicero’s, he has said ;—-we would also 
beg of them to hear us, when we say, Refellere sine pertinacid, et 
refelli sine iracundiaé parati sumus.+ Whatever, m short, we 
shall have to observe will be couched in such terms as are be- 
fitting the subject. 

In the first place, then, concerning Mr. Greswell’s Exposition 
generally. It is a work replete with the most valuable infor- 
mation,—a work im which the highest classical, as well as other 
attainments, are made “ drudges and day-labourers to Divinity,” 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water, as it were, to the congre- 
gation, Antiquity, history, travels, together with all other means 
and appliances, are turned to one point, and that point is the elu- 
cidation of the subject on which the writer is occupied. Indeed, 
we need not scruple to observe, that greater historical research, 
more accurate chronological arrangement, has seldom met our 
eye. Added to this is the acute and weighty reasoning of a 
scholar, well versed in the depths of Aristotle, whose topics are 
strictly and forcibly applied, without scholastic trickery, without 
pomp and circumstance, and, for the most part, without undue 
partiality. “Sure [ am,” says old Fuller, in the Church His 

* « It isa rule of reason,” observes Patrick in his Pilgrim, ‘* that all exceptions 
do confirm the law. ‘They tell us that it is not to be extended to any further indul- 
gence ;” which he pointedly illustrates by noting, ‘‘ And therefore Christ dying that 


the punisliment might not be executed, this is all the remission that we can expect, 
and not that God should remit all our duty to him.”’—p. 510. 


+ Tusc. Disput. lib. ii. i. 
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tory of Great Britain,* “ that for all kind of learning, divine and 
humane, this House” (Corpus Christi College,) “ is paramount 


for eminent persons bred therein :” and in calling to mind the 
names of Jewel, Hooker, and Jackson,— 


“ Felices anime, et quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit,” 


there is no need to dispute the saying. In their track, and if not 
with their judgment, at least with their sincerity and research, has 
the author before us walked. Throughout the whole of his 
lengthened disquisitions we can find nothing but an earnest en- 
deavour to find out the truth, and to enforce it in words which 
breathe of Christian moderation, united to the force and strength 
of the Christian cause. He has striven to proclaim the Word 
which bringeth Salvation, and in so doing he has done that which 
was his duty to do,—he has made use of ‘those talents which were 
given him to trade withal for the Gospel’s sake, and we hold it 
to be our bounden duty, first and foremost, thus to award our 
meed of praise, ere we put’ in a demurrer, and question the va- 
lidity of any opinions with which we do not (whether from our 
shortsightedness or ignorance) find ourselves enabled to concur. 
These general remarks being made as to the intrinsic value of 
the work as a whole, it will be necessary, before we proceed to 
the examination of its parts, to state what we cannot help thinking 
to be a blemish in it, and to take off considerably from its prac- 
tical value. The great blemish to which we allude is the space 
allotted to the consideration of the Millenium, which occupies no 
less than three hundred and forty-five pages of the first volume, 
(p- 140—485.) We imagine it to be pretty generally known 
thet Mr. Greswell is a Millenarian ,—a fact at which some may 
smile, and others wonder. For ourselves, we consider it a matter 
(in some sense) of supererogation, —a x ov ers, which we 
may be justified in passing over in such a manner as we purpose 
todo. With right-minded believers and the obediently faithful 
Christians, zealous of good works and anxious to adorn the doc- 
trine of God their Saviour in all things, it will little matter 
whether they be Millenarians or not,—whether the Millenium, as 
described in these pages, be or be not the voice of Scripture and 
the orthodox opinion of the Church. Enthusiastic notions will 
never be able to turn such from the right wav, which is so plain 
as that he who runneth may read it.t “Happily the line of duty, 


* Book v. § 11, p. 166, ed. folio, 1655. 

+ We cannot refrain giving the following extract from Hall; it occurs in the Pre- 
face to the work alluded to below. Speaking of the coming of Christ, he says ; 
‘* For the particularities of the time and manner, [ both have learned, and do teach, 
silence. And if any man think he hath sufficient intimation of either, or both of 
these, in the words of Holy Scripture; yet since those clauses are involved in some 
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as set forth in the pages of the Bible, is clear enough, except to 
the wilfully blind,—except to those who seeing see not,—and, 
therefore, in the case of all questionable opinions, an unbiassed 
and an unprejudiced judgment will hold fast to the saving truths 
generally and explicitly set forth, without entangling itself in dis- 
cussions which will often engender strife, often tend to loosen 
and uproot established belief, often prove a snare and confusion, 
and a bitterness of spirit to the possessor. In Mr, Greswell, 
however, we see nothing of all this,—nor in his pages could the 
veriest Lynceus discover anything which avowedly militates against 
the hearing the Church. He is a learned, and a pious, and an 
excellent man; and when we differ from him, as we do on the 
subject of the Millenium, and on some other minor points here- 
after to be mentioned, we do it with diffidence and respect. 
Nevertheless, as critics, we are bound to express our opinions 
unhesitatingly and without flinching. Our opinion is, then, that 
for the establishment of his hypothesis—ééow 
has overstrained many points, and drawn in many texts which are 
anything but necessarily applicable to the point in question. 
Indeed (with the works of Mede and Hall, &c. before us) we are not 
aware that there is any thing in these volumes which has not been 
mooted before, and been produced in the original controversy, 
however much Mr. Greswell may undervalue the labours of 
Whitby, or of others who have argued against the Millenium, as 
he and other Millenarians expound it. The truth is, it is a 
matter hard to be understood, and a subject on which we might 
be wise to be silent; for “it is hard” (the words occur in the 
Hieraspistes of Gauden,) “ to discern the Star of Prophecy so 
over any man, or place, or time, as that was over the house where 
Christ was in Bethlehem.”* 

We recollect that some years ago, on the publication of Mr. 
Greswell’s former great work, Dissertations upon the Principles 
and Arrangement of a Harmony of the Gospels,—a person, whose 
opinion stands high, remarked to us, that being ordered to Bou- 
logne for his health, he took it with him, and studied it carefully, 
adding, that he thought much of it, but could not help imagining 
that, here and there, he had been carried away by his subject into 
enthusiastic notions, which, however, were not fully developed. 
The work now before us confirms the acuteness of the remark, 


obscurity, and may afford multiplicity of sense, my desire and whole drift is, to be- 
seech him to suspend his judgment concerning these so deep and intricate doctrines, 
till God shall be pleased to clear them by apparent events. And in the meantime 
to rest contented with those evident and unquestionable truths of the Gospel, which 
the Church of Christ hath hitherto unanimously taught and maintained; wherein he 
shall do that which may happily conduce both to the Churches’ peace and his own.” 

* Preface to the Reader, p. 10, ed. 1653. The pages, by the way, in this Pre- 
face, are not numbered. The reference will be found by counting. 
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‘and when we add that our judgment is one with this, we beg we 


may not be misunderstood ; for, without assenting to Mr. Gres- 
well’s opinions on the subject of the Millenium, we could heartily 
wish that all men served the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with the enthusiasm which he does, His opinions are 
confirmed, and so he can say, believing at the same time all 
things which are written in the Law and in the Prophets,—this I 
confess unto thee, that after the way which they call heresy so wor- 
ship I the God of my fathers. 

But it will be necessary to set bounds to these remarks. What, 
therefore, we have purposed to do is this; to give Mr. Greswell’s 
own words from his Preface, and to affix to them the very ex- 
cellent Commentary of Mr. Girdlestone* on Rev. xx. 1—6; re- 
ferring our readers at the same time to Bishop Hall’st+ Revelation 
Unrevealed,—one of those beautiful works of that eminent pre- 
late which is filled with all that is holy, just, and good, “ laying 
forth the weak grounds and strange consequences of that plausible, 
and too much received opinion,” viz. the thousand years’ reign of 
the Saints with Christ upon earth, Oh! that many would give 
ear to him when he says, “ If there be any deeps in Divine 
Scripture wherein the elephant may swim, they are surely to be 
found in the Book of Revelation; wherein many great wits have 
both exercised and lost themselves.” 


The following is the language of Mr. Greswell in his Preface, 
full, it is our duty to say, of Christian candour and humility. 


“ Though the question of the right or the wrong interpretation of 
many parts of Scripture is intimately connected with that of the truth 
or the falsehood of the Millenary doctrines, it is, after all, chiefly in re- 
ference to the prophetical parts of Scripture. The doctrine of the Mil- 
lenium is so far a speculative question, upon which, though the truth 
must lie upon one side only, yet there is no reason why great latitude of 
sentiment may not be innocently and safely allowed to different minds. 
This is not essentially a question of such a description, that no com- 
promise, concession, or toleration can be allowed between opposite opi- 
nions concerning it, without the sacrifice of some main article of Chris- 
tian faith, or of Christian duty. Many one there may have been among 
Christians, both in ancient and in modern times, who never heard of the 
Millenium, or never, except to class it with the number of dreams and 


fables ; who yet, if they have been but good men and orthodox believers 


* We are rejoiced to meet Mr. Girdlestone on this ground, and to give his Com- 
mentary unqualified praise. In the present mass of family expositions, 
** Nee viget quicquam simile, aut secundum.” 
t See Works, vol. ili. p. 893—925, ed. fol. 1662. A like passage to the one 
uoted in the text occurs also in his Select Thoughts. ‘ In the waters of life, the 
divine Scriptures, there are shallows, and there are deeps; shallows where the 
lamb may wade, and deeps where the elephant may swim. If we be not wise to 
distinguish, we may — miscarry: he that can wade over the ford, cannot swim 
through the deep; and if he mistake the passage, he drowns.”—XLIV. p. 718 of the 
same volume. 
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in other respects, may find themselves possessed of a blessed interest in 
its reality, and may stand in their lot, at the end of the days. 

“« The true view of the Millenary dispensation, in the opinion of the 
author of the present work, is that of a scheme interposed, for speci 
reasons and for a particular purpose, between the end of time and the 
beginning of eternity: a scheme of finite duration, and, therefore, how- 
ever considerable per se, and however incalculable to merely human ap- 
prehension, yet absolutely no more than a point of time, or even as 
nothing, in comparison of eternity; a scheme, whatever may be the 
kind or degree of the blessings reserved for the enjoyment of the good 
and faithful during its existence—however exquisite while they last— 
however incommensurate to any thing that can be conceived or enjoyed 
upon earth, as at present constituted—yet immeasurably below the bliss 
of heaven, and absolutely incapable of comparison with the transaction 
of an immortality of happiness through all eternity. Moxeover, the 
same good qualities, the same faith, the same piety, the same holiness, 
patience, and perseverance—which are necessary for each Christian's 
enjoyment, in his due proportion, of the Millenary reward, are equally 
essential to the inheritance of the blessedness of eternity in heaven ; 
and the absence of such personal good qualities as would be the means 
of exclusion from the former, will infallibly exclude from the latter also. 
How unreasonable, therefore, must it be to allow a difference of opinion 
upon this point, to interfere with the mutual charity and good under- 
standing which should naturally subsist among Christians who agreed, 
in every other respect, to believe and to act alike! how much to be 
regretted that there should be any among the professors of a common 
faith, who would not give the right hand of fellowship to such as did — 
not concur with them in this article of their belief; or others, who in 
their turn, would not say God speed, to such of their brethren as enter- 
tained it. How much better, that while we each of us strive, by the 
aid of God’s grace, in conjunction with our own weak, but sincere and 
unremitting endeavours, to make our own calling and election sure, 
and thereby to secure our individual share in the benefit of every dis- 
pensation of good, whether in time or for eternity, which the divine 
bounty may yet have in store for them that love God, and trust for every 
thing to bis mercy, through Jesus Christ their Lord—we should allow 
to others the same* liberty and independence of opinion, which we 
claim for ourselves ; and while we harmonize together upon the essen- 
tial points of a saving faith and a salutary practice, that with reference 
to such questions as these, we should say with Jerome, ‘ Unusquisque 
abundet in sensu suo, et cuncta Domini judicio reserventur.’ 

‘* As to the author of the following work, if he has fallen into any 
material error, either upon this point, or upon any other on which he 
has ventured to express an opinion of his own, God is his record, that 


* This should be said with limitations. The following sentence from Tucker's “ 
Light of Nature may, however, be instructive. ‘‘ [It may seem surprising that in a 
country, where liberty is our idol, it should be so little understood ; but each man’s 
notion of liberty seems to be an unbounded licence for him to do whatever he fancies, 
without regard to his neighbours or compatriots.” See vol. ii. p. 494, of the reprint, 
Also Jones of Nayland’s Works, vol. i. p. 105. 
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“it has been unintentionally, and while humbly endeavouring to see bis 


way, and to arrive at a knowledge of the truth, by the light of God's 
word, and by the aid of the ether means and opportunities which the 
Divine providence had bestowed upon him. In a word, to whatever 
extent the ensuing pages are calculated to mislead their readers—let the 
blame of all, and the demerit of all, be set down to the account of human 
ignorance and human infirmity; to whatever degree they may conduce 
to promote the great ends of Scriptural truth, let their readers concur as 
heartily as their author, to ascribe the praise and glory of all, to the true 
source of the benefit and advantage redounding from all, the Father 
of lights and the Giver of every good gift, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

‘These, it must be confessed, are beautiful sentiments, and be- 
speak the heart’s secret converse with the High and Lofty One 
that inhabiteth Eternity ; they show that God's grace is prayed 
for, and we could fain say that the continual dew of God’s bless- 
ing is obtained. Nevertheless, to use the words of Hall, instead 
of the Reviewers,— 

As for this place which we have in hand,” touching the Millenium, 
‘‘ how rocky and shelvy it is, appears too well in those ribs of splitted 
vessels, which lie still scattered on the sands. Not that I think the opi- 
nion of our new Chiliasts so deadly and pernicious in itself, as to make 
shipwreck of their own or others’ faith ; far be it from me to be guilty 
of so much uncharity, as to lay so deep a charge upon my fellow 
Christians ; for what prejudice is it to me, if the souls of the Martyrs 
get the start of me in resuming their bodies a thousand years before me, 
if in the mean while my soul be at rest in a Paradise of bliss? And 
what can it import any man’s salvation, to determine whether the Saints 
reign with Christ on earth, or in heaven, whiles I know that in either 
they are happy. Surely in its own terms the tenet seems to carry no 
great appearance of offence; but all the danger is in that train of 
strange paradoxes and uncouth consequences which it draws after it.” 


Now it is because we see this matter in the same light with 
Joseph Hall that we approve of the commentary of Mr, Girdle- 
stone, which is as follows, on that so much disputed chapter, the 
twentieth of the Apocalypse. ‘The length of the extract will, we 
trust, be excused.* 


* Hall, in the treatise above referred to, also gives an exposition of this passage, and 
then remarks, as always, to the purpose :—‘' If cither of these constructions may fitly 
explicate the text, and fully suit with all other Scriptures, to what purpose should we 
ransack the grave, and rake in the ashes of an odious Cerinthus, or an exploded Papias, 
for the long-since-condemned conceits of old, and hitherto-forgotten Millenarisme ?”’ 
After which he adds—* I might easily, if it would requite the cost of time, lay before 
my reader the just exception that may be taken against divers of those other exposi- 
tions, and the opinions thereon grounded, which I formerly specified, but I do willingly 
forbear them, as more worthy of silence and neglect. 1 had rather spend my time and 
breath in exhorting all good Christians to keep close to their old tenets, and to beware 
of all either new-devised, or re-devised errors of opinion, whereof the last age of ours 
is deplorably fruitful.” —p. 921. 
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*« After the seventh trumpet has sounded, after the seventh vial has 
been poured out, after the other different views of detached parts of this 
whole history have all been brought down to the last period, we are here 
told very remarkable things which are to happen during a thousand 
years, commonly known by the name of the Millenium. That this 
implies a supremacy of the Gospel and its principles, in the administra- 
tion of affairs on earth, is far from impossible. That it also signifies 
real spiritual prosperity in the church, is highly probable. That from 
these two circumstances there would follow such an abundance of hap- 
piness to man and glory to God, as this world never yet has yielded, 
seems certain. 

‘* Let this, then, be our view of the Millenium. For ‘ a thousand 
years,’ perhaps the seventh thousand after six thousand passed away since 
the fall, Satan is bound by a great chain in the bottomless pit, For ‘ a 
thousand years’ he is shut up and sealed; as that he can no more deceive 
the nations,—no more set the kingdoms of the earth in array against the 
cause of Christ,—no more, in the world which is within, set the flesh in 
successful opposition to the spirit. For ‘ a thousand years’ the spirit of 
the martyrs who have hitherto borne faithful testimony to Christ, under 
the oppression of the unbelieving world, will arise in generations yet 
unborn; who shall exercise the sovereignty of the earth according to 
the rules of Christ in the Gospel. For ‘ a thousand years’ the genera- 
tion of the wicked shall not revive, or at least shall bear so small a pro- 
portion to the righteous, as to be entirely subject to their controul, For 
‘a thousand years’ they that have part in this first resurrection are as 
priests of God and of Christ, in conjunction with whom they reign; and 
though still subject in due course to die in the flesh, they are delivered 
from the power of the second death. No mention is here made of Christ 
himself reigning in the body on this earth. His saints will enjoy his 
presence then much in the same manner as they enjoy it now, only there 
will be very many more of them to enjoy it. The great army of unbe- 
lievers having been slaughtered, the faithful will possess the abundance 
of the earth. The great enemy of souls being confined, the Gospel will 
have free course, and will be glorified. ‘The Holy Spirit, no longer so 
perversely resisted, will be poured out upon all flesh in abundance. See 
Joel, ii. 28. All shall know the Lord from the‘least unto the greatest. 
See Jer. xxxi. 34. All shall serve God, not as now, grudgingly and of 
necessity, but freely, joyfully, and thankfully. Unity will at length 
prevail over divisions in religion, and in the affairs of earth there will be 
peace instead of war, truth fur falsehood, honesty for fraud; industry, 
sobriety, and frugality, for idleness, intemperance, and waste.” 


As concerns the Millenium we consider such a commentary as 
this amply sufficient; and touching the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
we are inclined to believe with Hall that it is to be built up not _ 
in the soil of old Jebus, but in the hearts of believers. 


‘“ Nevertheless,” to use the words of the lamented John Davison,* “ we 
have cause from the Scripture oracles to expect that this people will one 


* Discourse [IX,—On the Inspiration of Prophecy, p. 432, 3d edit. 
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day be restored, under the covenant of the Gospel, to a happier and more 
honourable state ; and perhaps, also, to a public re-establishment in their 
own land. But ‘this last event, their national restoration, is a point in 
which we wait for a clearer information of the prophetic sense. Mean- 
while so much is certain, that, till their conversion to the Christian 
faith, prophecy, like the cherubim with the flaming sword, guards the 
entrance of Canaan, and forbids them to approach.” 

Further than this we are not careful to sift the matter. So to 
do, as it seems to us, would be to make prophecy of privade inier- 
pretation, (which St. Peter* expressly tells us it is not,)—it would 
but be, “ with too forward a zeal, to put in the sickle before the 
harvest was ripe.” 

But, probably, it may be said that, in these remarks of ours, 
there is no particular examimation of Mr, Greswell’s statements — 
no direct refutation of any of his positions—and that positive 
assertions are not proofs. ‘To all this we are alive; and our 
answer is, that we are not about to revive a controversy. In our 
judgment, all that we could say has been said long ago, and there- 
fore the summing up of the arguments afresh would be but to 
encumber these pages with controversial matter, which we wish 
to devote to the sterling worth of the Exposition of the Parables. 
Accordingly our advice to others is that of Hall+—* It will well 
become modest Christians to rest im revealed truths, and leave the 
unlocking of the secret cabinets of the Almighty to the only key 
of his divine wisdom and omniscience ; as remembering the words 
of our Saviour,—* Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven.” It remains for us only to observe, that 
were the doctrine of the Millenium one which it were needful for 
Christians to trouble themselves about, it would, most assuredly, 
have been clearly and evidently set forth; nor, supposing it of 
vital importance, hke to doing justice, and loving mercy, and 
walking humbly, would our Saviour have answered the Pharisees 
thuswise when they demanded of him, “ When the kingdom of 
God should come; ye for his reply was, “* The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation: neither shall they say, Lo here! or 
Lo there! for behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” Mr. 


* 2 Pet. i, 20 Rac iiuctae. So we understand the text—and such, indeed, is 
the generally received interpretation, See Horsley’s Four Sermons ; Theological Works, 
vol. i. pp. 209—278. There is no need to cobble Scripture, or to propose either the 
readings ot or Such emendations only remind us of the following 
items in the village carpenter's bill to the churchwardens—‘‘ For mending the Lord's 
prayer, and adding to the commandments !”’ 

+ Revelation Unrevealed, O24. 

¢ 1 Luke, xvii, 20, 21. With regard to the texts produced by Mr. Greswell, we 
are inclined to say of them as Hall says of the sixty-six texts of “Alstedius, they are 
“ too general to make out a speciality,” p. 894. We may remark, by the way, that 


Mr. Greswell follows Archer in his interpretation of the clause Thy kingdom come, in 
the Lord’s prayer. See Hall, ut supra, p. 914. 
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Greswell, of course, will say that the passage dees not apply ;— 
to us, however, the application is weighty. 

Having concluded what we purposed to say on this point, we 
now proceed to another head, on which we are somewhat inclined 
to differ from Mr. Greswell—we allude to his translations of 
Scripture, concerning which he says in his preface, that 


“ he has taken the liberty of departing from the words in the Bible 
translation in rendering the text of the several parables, or in citing 
other parts of the New Testament; if by that means the version might 
be made, in his opinion, more /itera/ly exact and faithful; however cor- 
rectly the general sense of the original might have been represented in 
the English Bible.” 

Mr, Greswell candidly and openly says that he has altered it only 
where, in his opinion, the sense might be made more literally 
exact and faithful, ‘This is all well; and we are bound to say 
that his Greek scholarship, in whatever alteration he might make, 
is worthy our attention. We have examined cautiously and 
scrupulously every word (or nearly so) which he has altered—and 
we do not mean to affirm that the sense which he has given might 
not stand—nay, occasionally, it is decidedly for the better. Still 
we do not like the alteration it causes in the wording and in the 
sound of the received version, especially when no one point of 
doctrine is at stake, as we now cbs it. We do not like the prin- 
ciple on which such alterations are made. It tends to unhinge 
people’s belief in the accuracy of the translation provided for them 
—it is (we were almost going to say) a leading-string to scepticism. 
Indeed, we have been sorry to observe “‘ something too much” of 
this in many recent publications, For example, we find the fol- 
lowing note* in one of Archbishop Whately’s works, (to whom, 
however, we consider Mr, Greswell diametrically opposed as a 
divine,) appended to his translation of the parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard.—* This, and the other passages quoted from 
Scripture, 1 have translated exactly from the oem retaining, 
however, the words of our translation, except where, from being 
somewhat obsolete, they did not so clearly express the sense to 
readers of the present day.” Now we would ask, whether or not 
the conclusion of the humble, but unlearned parishioner, hard by, 
would not be this:—‘* Mr, So-and-So has deviated, I see, from 
the exact words of the Bible, and, to be sure, he would not have 


* This note occurs in ‘‘ the Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State,’’ 
p. 262—a work in some respects, (as we showed in our review of it,) objectionable, 
Sect. VIL. however, on the “ Expected Restoration of the Jews, and Millenium,” is 
clear and forcible. See Rose’s Remarks on the Millenial Views in his Hulsean Lec- 
tures, p. 180. We need scarce say, however, that Mr. Greswell is directly opposed 
to a sensuous Millenium; and he would be the first to say, in Longinus’ words, 


yap evOouesav ob Baxxivovew, § ili, 2. wapl 
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dared to do so, had the translation been in itself correct?” We 
think it would; and for this reason we do not like to find men, 
without authority, making such alterations as seem good in their 
own eyes. We advise them to hear the Church, and, when a new 
authorized version shall be deemed necessary, then to submit their 
alterations. ‘The fact is that the version, as it now stands, though 
it has its verbal, has no doctrinal errors at all, and, as a whole, no 
more complete work ever issued, in an English dress, from the 
hands of fallible men. We may almost say of it, as of the origi- 
nal, every word is pure. We are no bigots, however, though 
antiqua probo is our motto, and whenever the slight alterations 
needed can be made with safety, then let them be made. Sed 
nunc non erat his locus;—and men must first study to be quiet 
and to do their own business, and to fear God, and to honour the 
king. Our only hope is that if any alteration be made, the pure 
English and expressive language of our* Saxon forefathers may 
not be done away with, for they truly— 


** venerabile soli 
Sortiti zngentum, divinorumque capaces.”’ 
As to the force and expressiveness of the English—we do not 
speak of the mere numerical aggregate of words—which now-a- 
days is to be found in many authors, when compared, we mean, 


with the fullness of the English of better days, we cannot but say— 


* along with them 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry, lean-fac'd villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune- teller ; 
A needy, hollow-ey' sharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man.’ + 


The English of the Bible we should be inclined to call the 
pure and happy medium of our mother- -tongue—opposed to w hich 
is the English of Wicklif, (quaintly alluded to by Fuller,f) on the 
one hand, and the Horid, empty-sounding, vain, and pragmatical 
stuff, so commonly dignified by that name now, on the other. 
Such, however, is not the English of Mr. Greswell; and it is 
only in connection with the subject, and as-a caution, that we 
have been induced to throw out these remarks, 

Another question, on which we must be excused making a few 
remarks, is the lengthiness of the work—an objection which Mr. 


* We are very glad, when we may, to have an opportunity of appealing favourably 
to Archbishop Whately. See his remarks on this point in his Elements of Rhetoric, 
Of Style, p. 178, “ Words derived from Saxon better understood by the lower classes.” 

t Comedy of Errors, Act v. 

t See Church History, book iv. p. 142, cent. xiv. Speaking of the New Translation 
in the Holy State he truly says—" W hereby the meanest that ever read English, in 
effect understands the Greek and Hebrew,” p, 327. Book iv. ¢. 21. 
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Greswell evidently expected when he observed ‘in his preface 
(p. vil.)— 

“ Whether the author will stand excused for having devoted an entire 
volume of his work to the Introduction merely, will depend upon the 
judgment which his readers will form for themselves on the nature, pro- 
priety, or necessity of the questions therein discussed; considered as pre- 


liminary to the ultimate design and effect of the whole—the Exposition 
of the Parables.” 


For our own part, we cannot help thinking that the exposition 
is altogether too much drawn out, and we think, likewise, that this 
must stand in its way, and hinder it from being turned to that 
ready and practical use which the other work mentioned at the 
head of this article admits of. This, in fact, was the only reason 
of our calling the attention of our readers to Bragge’s volumes on 
the Parables, to which Mr. Greswell makes no reference, but 
which have been so opportunely published at the Clarendon 
Press. We say opportunely, because we are sure that many must 
be edified in what he has so plainly set forth amidst the present 
‘« strife of tongues.” Moreover, his prayers have been long 
known, and are well worthy to be in the hands of all. The work 
on the Parables was first published in 2 vols. 8vo. 1694; besides 
this, the collected works contain his Practical Observations on 
our Saviour’s Miracles; his treatise Of the Regulation of the 
Passions, and Thirteen Sermons on Undissembled Religion. It 
does not fall within the space allotted to this article to give 
extracts—all we can do is to recommend the volumes, for they 
seem to say with him of the golden mouth, ‘Omé mep dv is shy, 

To return, then, to Mr. Greswell. As we said, we consider 
his work too much drawn out, and too full of disquisition, to be 
practically useful, though a volume of extracts might be made 
from it which would be invaluable. We are not quite sure, whe- 
ther the following passage of Aristotle did not flit across our 
mind when we had concluded the first volume ; most assuredly it 
has oftentimes since: “ Td megirrov Execs mavres ol 
Sawxeares Adyos, xal rd xourpov, xal Td xaivorduov, xab Td 
03 mavra lows yaderdy.”* ‘This passage, we say, often crossed 
our thoughts; accordingly, we were not a little gratified to tind 
that as concerned the xasvoréuov we were mistaken, Mr. Gres- 
well himself at once denying any such tendency in his work, 
The passage we allude to as containing this negative, occurs in 
‘the moral” attached to the exposition of the Parable of the Pro- 
digal Son, In canvassing the question as to whether it belonged 


* Polit. lib. ii. c. iv. § 10. 
NO. XXXVI.—oOCT, 1835. BB 
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to the allegorical or the moral parables, (a division on which we 
shall presently make a few observations,) he says,—* 


** Such is the apparent truth and probability of the narrative in all its 
circumstances, that it might well be supposed to be a real history; and 
such is the peculiar simplicity of its structure, and the primd facie ten- 
dency of its several particulars, that I should freely confess the first im- 
pression excited by its perusal would be, to pronounce it a moral or 
didactic history, replete with moral and practical uses; secondly, because 
from the almost unanimous concurrence of commentators to view it in 
this light, the current of received interpretation, the weight of authority, 


and the force of antecedent prejudice, all stand in the way of the oppo- 
site conclusion. 


** The reader, therefore, will excuse me if I enter on the consideration 
of this question, so far as it applies to the present parable, at greater 
length than usual; not from any affectation of novelty or of independence 
of opinion, nor from a desire to set up my own judgment against that of 
equally competent persons, but merely to justify myself in venturiug to 
dissent from the received interpretation of the parable, by stating such 
reasons for doing so, as whether right or wrong in themselves, ma 
appear to have some weight, if not absolutely to require such a dissent.” 


This passage we were rejoiced to meet with, and though we 
do think that there is still more difference of opinion in the work 
than is meet, it is much to be able to give Mr. Greswell’s own 
confession for those who may think differently from ourselves. 
As to the xouiy in the quotation from Aristotle, our author has 
none of it, at least in its bad sense; but the wegirrdv and the 
tyryrixdv abound, as might be fully shown not only in, what seems 
to us, the unnecessary divisions and classifications of the parables, 
but also in the many wire-drawn remarks scattered up and down 
the work, ‘ 

As to the division and classification of the parables in the 
second chapter of the General Introduction, it must be well to 
make a few observations, applicable to many of the subsequent 
pages of the work. In the first place, then, we are inclined to 
ask what practical good can be derived to any one from the divi- 
sions here specified? As far as we can see, the question cut bono? 
will meet with but an indifferent answer. We do not mean to say 
that such divisions may not be made out, that a system may not 
be formed, that ingenuity may not be shown in such an arrange- 


* Vol. iii. p. 529. Though we quote the passage, the division of Parables alluded 
to, even if it could be established, would be of no use but in a critical and a question- 
able point of view ; bat as John Smith observes in his Select Discourses, ‘‘ The Scripture 
was not writ for sagacious and abstracted minds only or philosophical heads, for then 
how few are there that should have been taught the troe knowledge of God thereby ?” 

. 186. No! “ Divine trath,” as he again remarks, “ is not to be discerned so much 
in a man’s brain, as in his heart.”—p. 309. (1 Cor. i. 21.) 
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ment.* On the contrary, Mr. Greswell has made out (in some 
sense) such divisions, has formed such a system, has shown great 
ingenuity. Stull, we are not aware that it is done to edifying, nor 
do we think that it will even be of much avail to scholars;— 
whereas to the unlearned, were it to fall into their hands, we are 
sure it would be a cxavdadov: they would only see difficulties and 
perplexities in what before was clear and smooth to their perce 

tions, and, as they simply thought, easy to be understood. Such, 
for example, had heretofore been aware of the practical inferences 
to be deduced from this or that parable;—they had walked in the 
path which it should seem to point out, and by so doing they were 
made wiser and better men, and nigher to the kingdom of God. 
But put such a chapter into their hands as the one above alluded 
to; and then, if they were not strong in the godly simplicity of 
their belief, they would but wander in maze and error, and trouble 
themselves with needless and useless questions, which, in all pro- 
bability, would make them wavering and unstable in all their 
ways. Upon these grounds we question the utility of such a 
consideration of the Parables,—though quite willing to grant that 
Mr. Greswell has in nowise trenched upon the heels of scepticism. 
His is but a free inquiry; and others, as we have said above, may 
think differently from ourselves. We indeed can hardly help 
applying to much that is before us these words of the Apostle to 
the Corinthians, “ he that speaketh in an unknown tongue speaketh 
not unto men but unto God, for no man understandeth him; how- 
beit in the spirit he speaketh mysteries. But he that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 


In which the first verse might apply to this Exposition of the 
Parables, the next to Mr. Bragge’s. 


In the next place, as concerning scholars and divines (in the 


learned sense of the term), we are inclined to think that the divi- 
sions in this Introduction will be little looked into. Their object 
will be to avail themselves of Mr. Greswell’s deep erudition, of 
his almost endless stores of information, and of his critical acumen 
in points which really tend to elucidate the word of God. Indeed 
we could almost venture to say that many, who have not read these * 


* Are not these lines of Juvenal applicable to a good deal of the needless questions 
now so rife :— 
Vos sevas imponite leges 

Ut praeceptori verborum regula constet, 

Ut tens historias, auctores noverit omnes, 

Tanquam ungues digitosque suos: ut forte rogatus 

Dum petit aut Hermas aut Pheebi balnea, dicat 

Nutricem Anchise, nomen patriamque noverce 

Anchemoli; dicat, quot Acestes vixerit annos 
Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas.”—Sat. vii, 229-256, 
+ Cor. xiv. 2, 3. 
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volumes with the same intent as ourselves, have been glad to 
escape from almost German verbiage and prolixity to parts which 
bespeak the ability of the author to set forth to edification the 
word spoken by Him who spake as never man spake. And for 
this reason it was that we said above, extracts might be made from 
the work which would be invaluable. 


After these statements we may now give the classification which 
Mr. Greswell purposes to follow, observing once more, that we 
do not gainsay the validity of his conclusions, but assert merely 
that there is scarcely any visible link between them and the Apos- 


tolical command,— Let all things be done unto edifying.* His 
words are these :— 


* The only division, then, and classification of the Parables of the 
Gospels which I purpose hereafter to recognise, and yet, as I conceive, a 
just distribution and a competent arrangement of them all, is into the 
allegorical and prophetical on the one hand, and the historical and moral 
on the other; the criterion of the former being that they were never 
explained or applied by our Saviour at the time, that of the latter that 
they always were:}+ the former being twenty in number, the latter 
seven; the first of the one being the sower, and the last the talents; the 
first of the other the king taking account of bis debtors, the last the 
Pharisee and the Publican; the former all comprehended in the last 
eighteen months of our Saviour’s ministry, and the latter in the last six.” 
vol. i. p. 35. 

To this, if we affix the commencing observations of Chap. IIL. 


on the final end proposed by the use of the Parables, we suppose 
we shall have said enough. 


So the kinds of Parables, as we have endeavoured to render it pro- 
bable, were two-fold ; and if these kinds were respectively so opposed 
to each other, as we have assumed, the ends designed by the use of either 
must be similarly distinguished and opposed likewise. To suppose, 
then, that any common end was designed by the use of the parables 
generally, would be as absurd, or, at least, as inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples which we have attempted to establish, as to suppose there was no 
difference in the kinds of the parables themselves. 

“ The state of the case appears, in fact, to be such as we should expect 
from our conclusions, Each kind of parables had a proper use and 
purpose, but they were the reverse of each other; the moral were de- 
signed to instruct, the allegorical to withhold information; the moral 
were intended to make something clearer, the allegorical to make some- 
thing more obscure ; the one were calculated to simplify certain truths, 
and to assist the comprehensions of the hearers, the other to veil thei: 


proper subject-matter in a degree of mystery which would only perplex 
and confound it.""—vol. i. p. 38. 


* 1 Cor, xiv. 26. 


t See the tabular view of the Parables, vol. i. pp. 2,3. We cannot say that we 
entirely fall in with the observations in p, 5 relative to the titles generally adopted, as 
it appears to us they are for the most part explicit enough, 
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With respect to the use of Parables, and other questions re- 
lative to their use, sufficient information will be found in the 
chapters which follow; we would wish, however, that the readers 
of Mr. Greswell should read also the preface to Bragge’s Prac- 
tical Discourses on the Parables uf our blessed Saviour ; because 
we think they will find in the space of thirteen pages as much 
clear information as can well be found on so interesting a subject. | 
Nor do we say this at all to disparage Mr, Greswell’s labours, but 
simply to point out so useful a multum in parvo. 

Before we proceed to other matter, we ought to observe, that 
Chap. 1V., on the First cause of the use of Parables, contains 
some very good remarks. We give the following extract, sub- 
joining to it another from Jeremy Taylor’s History of the Preach- 
ing of Jesus, 


“ It is, then, the general blindness of the understanding, it is the hard- 
ness of heart, and the impenitence and incredulity, which bad hitherto 
defeated the effect of all our Lord’s miracles and discourses—of the evi- 
dence of prophecy—and of the testimonies of their own Scriptures in his 
favour—in producing the conviction of the people ; that are implied by 
our Saviour’s words to have been the moving causes of the adoption of a 
mode of teaching them expressly designed for concealment, and without 
special explanation not to be understood. So far, therefore, it was a 
judicial dispensation, calculated to resent the offence in kind, or to 
aggravate the evil by which it was produced. The people would not 
see, with profit and effect, what they might have seen, nor hear what 
they might have heard heretofore ;* and, therefore, they were made to 
see and to hear now what they could not perceive nor comprehend even 
if they would. But that it was not entirely a retributive judicial dispen- 
sation, with such an end in view, appears from the consideration, that in 
some undoubted instances of later occurrence, the same method of 
address was employed towards the disciples, whose candour and docility, 
whose faith and humility of disposition, or whose penetration and open- 
ness to conviction, were so remarkably contrasted on this occasion with 
those of the people. ‘The fact seems to be, that the use of allegorical 
parables, as vehicles of prophecy, arose partly from a judicial resentment 
of the national prejudice and infatuation, and partly from a spirit of 
commiseration on the part of our Saviour, and condescension to the 
weakness and ignorance of even the best-disposed and most enlightened . 
of his hearers during his personal presence with them.” —vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 


The words of Jeremy Taylor aret— 


“He taught them by parables, under which were hid mysterious 
senses which shone through their veil like a bright sun through an eye 
closed with a thin eye-lid; it being light enough to show their infidelity, 


* In the note is the following quotation from the Prom. Vinct. of Aischylus:— 
447, 
t Works, vol. iii. p. 131, ed. Heber. 
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but not to dispel those thick Egyptian darknesses, which they had con- 
tracted by their habitual indispositions and pertinacious aversations.” 


Words which, we think, express as well as may be, the 7“ 
of a parable,* though not exactly accordant with those of Mr. 
Greswell. 

Having made such remarks as would seem to be sufficient on 
the several heads noticed, we now purpose to present to our 
readers the contents of the several volumes, making such ex- 
tracts, and adding thereto such observations as, on the one hand, 
may show the value of the work, and, on the other, justify us as 
critics In not giving to it, in all tts parts, that unqualified assent, 


which the great learning and the true piety of the man would 
seem to require. 


 Srw po) rad ty yrwun pidra, 
Keivoc T éxeiva orepyétw, race,” 

The chapters in this Ist vol. yet to be noticed begin with chap. 
eight, “ On the distinction of the Members or component parts of the 
visible Church, &c. 3’ which contains one or two remarks which, 
in our opinion, might be well laid before those who now, as others 
formerly in the times of the Puritans, are so fond of dividing 
their congregation (or, as they ought to know, the congregation 
committed to their charge) to sheep and goats. Assuredly this 
is not the way to win souls unto Christ. No! those whom they 
would fain make prisoners of hope, + (as the Prophet Zechariah 
calls the faithful,) they must lead with the cords of a man,—so 
shall the continual dew of God’s blessing water the dry places of 
their hearts, and the seed shall grow up, they know not how ;{— 
so shall the secrets of the unbeliever’s heart be made manifest, and 
falling down on his face he will worship God, and report that 
God is in them of a truth, inasmuch as they declare that his 
mercy endureth jor ever. For thus it is written of Him whose 
ambassadors all the ministers are—He shall feed his flock lke 
a shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 


them in his bosom, and shail gently lead those that are with 


young. § 


The ninth chapter is—On the economy of Probation, and its 
counterpart, the economy of Retribution, from which we shall 
make no extracts. The tenth is—On the various senses of the 


* Something more on the words wagaoak, wagoila, wagadyua and Aéyos, may be 
seen in the Appendix, vol. v. part ii. c. 1. We believe Whately to be right when he 
observes, that in Aristotle wagaZods corresponds to illustration, and “ not to parable 
in the sense in which we use the word derived from that of wagafoxi in the Sacred 
Writers.” — Elements of Rhetoric, p. 17. 

t Zech. ix. 12; and see a beautiful passage in Jeremy Taylor, vol. iii. p. 395, 
* Considerations upon the Accidents after the Death of Jesus.” 


t 1 Cor. xiv. 26. § Isai. xl. 11. 
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phrase, Kingdom of Heaven,—and as the phrase is often mis-. 
understood, we trust the length of what follows will be excused. 


“There is no perceptible difference in the use or signification of 
this form of words, ‘the kingdom of heaven,” and of the other, “ the 
kingdom of God,” beyond a mere variety of idiom; the use of the for- 
mer being peculiar to the Gospel of St. Matthew, the other being found 
in all the four, but chiefly in the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke. 

“We may, perhaps, collect from the frequency of the former phrase, 
kingdom of heaven, in St. Matthew’s Gospel, that it was familiar to 
the Jews ; and such as they in particular would readily comprehend 
and apply. Among the significations of the phrase, then, some one, 
we may expect to find, will appear to be the popular one in particular ; 
though there may be others of a more evangelical character, and beyond 
the mere vulgar apprehension of its meaning. | 

“This popular notion of the phrase is the temporal kingdom of the 
Messiah. ‘The same kingdom which the persuasions and expectations 
of the people so confidently anticipated, from the appearance of the 
Messiah, was, in its most obvious and familiar acceptation, with them, 
the kingdom of heaven or God. * 

“ Another of its meanings,*as employed by our Lord himself, and 
consequently no longer in the popular, but in a strictly evangelical 
sense, is to denote some personal kingdom of Jesus Christ, in his proper 
capacity of the Son of Man. If such a kingdom seems to be implied 
im the common expectation of the kingdom of the Messiah also, yet 
the popular apprehension of the immediate nature of that kingdom, and 
of the time and circumstances when, and with which, it was to be 
manifested, are sufficient to discriminate them asunder; and to make 
the kingdom, which is the personal right and possession of Jesus Christ, 
as the Son of Man, a different thing from the popular notion of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, in his time. A third signification of the phrase, 
and a more evangelical one even than the last, is, to stand for the complex 
of the Gospel dispensation ; for the commencement, propagation, and 
continuance of the Christian religion, as a formal systematic rule of 
doctrine and discipline, such as until then had not existed in the world ; 
the local profession of which religion is within the limits of the visible 
church, and the final end is to prepare those, who embrace and profess 
it, by a state of probation here, for a state of happiness hereafter. A 
fourth signification is, to stand for that ultimate state of felicity, which 
is proposed to the faith and well doing of believers here, as their proper - 
and personal reward hereafter. A fifth signification is, to express the 
total habitation within which the blessed immortality awarded to the 
faith and obedience of Christians in this life, is to be supposed trans- 
acted (as it must be somewhere transacted) in the next.”—p. 120— 


122. 
The eleventh chapter is—On the method observed in treating of 


* We have not thought it worth the while to give the texts referred to at the bottom 
of Mr, Greswell’s pages. 
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the Parables; and the method pursued in the subsequent vo- 
lumes is this. First, he has explained the circumstances of the 
material history; secondly, he has ascertained its moral; and 
thirdly, he has shown its application or its interpretation, p. 129. 
As to the rest of the general introduction, as before observed, 
that is occupied in treating of the Millenium,—and therefore, 
ing to our purpose, there is little which we have to remark 
upon. In p. 254, will be seen Mr. Greswell’s opinions on the 
clause in the Lord’s Prayer above alluded to,—we mean ‘ ‘Thy 
kingdom come ;’* to which, however, we cannot accede. Indeed, 
light as the opinion or the words of Gicumenius may appear to 
others, they have with us a weight of truth, ¢ épavois  xAnpo- 
amoxatacracis. Still it is a point foo 
high for us, and in such great matters, as says the Psalmist, + we 
do not exercise ourselves. Sufficient for us is it to know that 
WATCH is the word for every Christian, be he Millenarian or 
not. Page 309 contains a remark which we are not enabled to 
verify,—we allude to these words—‘* Not that, as I think there 
is reason to believe, the gift of prophecy had yet ceased among 
Christians generally, in the days of Tertullian.” As to Tertul- 
lian’s opinions relative to the Millenium, the reader will find 
them noticed in the Bishop of Lincoln’s work, pp. 20, 566. { 
We shall conclude this volume by two extracts, the first of which 
(as it would lead us into an interminable discussion,) we leave 
for the consideration of our readers, aflixing to it only a cautelous 
passage of Bishop Hall’s,—the second, for their admiration, in- 
ausmuch as when weighed by the shekel of the sanctuary it will 
not be found wanting. ‘The first passage relates to the pro- 

* Many, it may be, will be tired ef these dry remarks ; we therefore give the fol- 
lowing extract from Jeremy Taylor's Postulanda, (vol. xv. p. 52,) to which we give 
our entire assent. Thy kingdom come. “ ‘Thou reignest in heaven and earth: O do 
thou rule also in our hearts; advance the interest of religion; let thy Gospel be 
orien in all the regions of the earth; and let all nations come and worship thee, 
aying their proud wills at thy feet, submitting their understandings to the will of 
Jesus, conforming their affections to thy holy laws. Let thy kingdom be set up glo- 
riously over us; and do thou reign in our spirits, by the spirit of grace ; subdue every 
lust and inordinate appetite ; trample upon our pride, mortify all rebellion within us, 
and let all thine and our enemies be brought into captivity, that sin may never reign 
in our mortal bodies ; but that Christ may reign in our understanding by faith,—in 
the will, by charity,— in the passions, by mortification,—in all the members, by a right 
and chaste use of them. And when thy kingdom which is within us hath flourished, 
and is advanced to that height whither thou hast designed it, grant thy kingdom of 
glary may speedily succeed; that we thy servants be admitted to peace and purity, 
and holiness, and the glories of that state, where thou reignest alone, and art all in all.” 


See also Barrow’s Theological Works, vol. vi. 455. O si sic omnes ! 
+ Psalm cxxxi. 2. 


¢ The passage he refers to in King Edward VI.’s Articles may be found in Bishop 
Sparrow's Collection, p. 52,—it is as follows: ‘ They that go about to renew the Fable 


of the Hereticks called Millenarii, be repugnant to Holy Scripture, and cast themselves 
headlong inte a Jewish dotuge.” 
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phecy of Daniel, (ch. viii. 18, 14,) the prophecy of the 2300 
days. 


** Two thousand three hundred days, understood as years, and re- 
ferred to their proper date, if only later than the time of Daniel, we 
might conclude, @ priori, would extend from that date to the end of 
the world, and therefore to the consummation of the Christian ceconomy. 
A detailed examination of this remarkable prophecy would exceed my 
proper limits at present. I shall be content with pointing out to the 
reader the true date of its commencement, as I believe ; whence the 
date of its consummation will follow as a matter of course. 

“This date is the era of that dynasty of the successors of Alexander 
the Great, after the conquest and subversion of the Persian empire, 
and his own death, out of whose dominions, in the course of time, was 
to arise each of the personages denoted by the Little Horn in the vision ; 
Antiochus Epiphanes, first, and Antichrist afterwards, of whom Anti- 
ochus was the type or symbol. This dynasty was that of the Seleucide, 
or of the Greek successors of Alexander who reigued in Syria and Upper 
Asia; and the era of the rise of the Seleucide is one of the best ascer- 
tained in profane history—B. C, 312. 

‘* As the years of this zra bare date from autumn, the middle point 
of its first year is spring, B. C. 311. Reckon forward 2300 years from 
spring B. C. 311, and you come to spring A. D. 1990. At this point 
of time, the destruction of Antichrist being over, the cleansing of the 
sanctuary, according to the prophecy, is to begin. But that cleansing, 
as it may be shown from another prophecy, in Ezekiel, * will last seven 
years ; and beginning A. D. 1990, spring, it will not be over until A. D. 
1997, spring. 

“* Now A.D. 1997, spring, referred to the true date of the birth of 
Christ, B.C. 4, A.M. 4001, ineunte, answers exactly to A.M. 6001, ineunte ; 
that is, the beginning of the seventh millenium of the world’s existence. 
Thus it appears that the famous prophecy of the 2300 days, or years, 
defines, as we presumed it would, the duration of the Christian dispen- 
sation as such, 2000 years exactly after the birth of Christ, with the 
date of the beginning of the millenary period, A.M. 6001.” 


After which, Mr. Greswell, having perhaps cué the Gordian 
knot with a petitio principti, observes, — 


‘No commentator, that I am aware of, has yet explained it on this 
principle ; or on any other that carries with it the evidence of its truth, 
and is not encumbered with the greatest difficulties, nor liable to the 
greatest objections. I take no merit to myself for the discovery of 
its true explanation, even supposing that to have been made; but en- 
treat the reader, who approves of it, to join with me in giving God the 
praise, that he has permitted the meaning of a prophecy, which has so 


* See chap, xxxix. 9. The words, (symbolical according to our view, and therefore 
not to be trusted for matter of proof,) are these,—‘‘ And they that dwell in the cities 
of Israel, shall go forth, and shall set on fire and burn the weapons, both the shields 


and the bucklers, the bows and the arrows, and the hand-staves and the spears, and 
they shall burn them with fire seven years,” 
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long been hid, to be in any way, or by any instrument, brought to 
light.” —pp. 357—359. 


But what saith one who was of a different opinion on these 
matters? He speaketh thuswise : 


‘“* And now what is here in the letter of Daniel’s Prophesie, that doth 
but look towards the thousand years’ reign of the Saints upon earth? 
Surely not one syllable that may without a violent angariation* be 
drawn to such a sense. But if Alstede shall pretend that these myste- 
ries of the later times concerning the Antichrist, and the time of the 
Saints’ reign, are to be found in Daniel, not in the express letter but by 
way of type or analogy, because he meets with the same phraseology of 
time, and the like description of persons and things, in the Evangelist's 
Revelation, which he finds in Daniel’s Prophesie ; surely he had need 
of greater authority for the warrant of such application than I fear can 
be produced; and if that were yielded, yet that which we are wont to 
say of similitude is verified much more in prefigurations, that they are 
not intended to hold universally ; and, in short, Symbolical Divinity is not 
to be trusted for matter of proof. What mysteries there may be in 
numbers, and upon what reason it hath pleased the Spirit of God to 
take up the same terms of numeration for days, months, years, and times 
in the case of the Christian Church, which he made use of in the Jewish, 
1 suppose it were too much presumption in any man to determine.” F 


The other passage to be quoted relates to Christ our Righte- 
oushess, an intermediate paragraph of which we omit, as we ‘wish 
nothing startling to appear in these pages, 


** What is it, therefore, which opens the doors of heaven, and bestows 
a right to a share in the joys of the kingdom of heaven, if not on all 
mankind, yet on the heirs of salvation in particular? A pure, an abso- 
lute, a total, an unqualified and simple reliance on the promises of God, 
through Christ; in one word, faith or trust, in the gift of God, through 
Christ. ‘The righteousness of Christ was absolute and perfect: it came 
up to the height of the standard proposed by God, as the ground or 
condition of acceptance on the score of works or desert. And for the 
sake of the absolute, meritorious righteousness and satisfaction of Christ ; 
if those who believe in him will exert the utmost of their own ability, 
and do the best of their own endeavours to make tbeir calling and elec- 
tion sure for themselves, and trust to the grace and free-gift of God for 
the rest;{ he has promised to accept and reward their imperfect obedi- 
ence, as if it were perfect: as if they themselves came up to the stand- 
ard of his own appointment; as if the righteousnegs of Christ, which 


* This curious word occurs once and again in Bishop Hall. It must be familiar to 
all readers of the New Testament. See Parkhurst, in v. dyyagiuw, ed. Rose. It is 
derived from the Persian Hangar or Hanjar, a dagger. 

t See Revelation Unrevealed, ut supra, p. 897. We have caused the purts of two 
sentences to be printed in italics. 

¢ See the chapter of Scongul, in Jebb’s Protestant Kempis, p. 55. ‘ We must do 
what we can, and depend on the Divine assistance.” 
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was plenary and satisfactory, and on which they rest soa support theme 


selves merely, were actmnly their own.” 

* * i As faith or trust in Christ, 
a simple and hile aes on the promises of God, made and con- 
veyed to mankind through him, is the only thing which, in every indi- 
dual instance, can supply the lack of personal righteousness, and raise 
what is finite, by the virtue of an imputed efficacy, to the standard of 
what is infinite: the highest as well as the lowest degree of mere human 
improvement are equally, and to the same extent, indebted to it, for 
those grounds of their acceptance with God, on which he bestows the 
free-gift of eternal life. All are raised to the same level. by it; and all 
were just at the same distance from that level, without it, When mea- 
sured by the proposed standard of infinite perfection, we may say, in the 
words of Moses, with reference to the relative equality or inequality of 
the proportion of manna, gathered by each of the people daily, before it 
was meted by the homer of the sanctuary—he that has most of personal 
desert, of his own obtaining, has nothing over; has no more than he 
wants; and when eked out by the overflowing abundance of the righte- 
ousness of Christ, through faith, he that has least of mere human merit, 
has no lack; has still as much as is wanted.”—p. 475—477. 


We proceed now to Vol, III., which contains the Parables 
which follow,—and which we give according to the titles by which 
they are usually designated, though Mr, Greswell, in his General 
Introduction, vol. i, p. 5, does think they have been framed 
in every instance with all the regard to propriety which was de- 
sirable. I. The Parable of the Sower and the Seed. II. The 
Tares. III. The Seed growing secretly. LV. ‘The Mustard Seed. 
V. The Leaven. VI. and VII. The Hidden Treasure and the 
Pearl. VUI. The Draw-net cast-into the Sea. [X. The King 
that took account of his Servants, or Debtors. X. The Good 
Shepherd.” Such are the contents of this volume, in which all 
the several parables are allegorical except the niuth, which, of 
course, according to the hypothesis of Mr. Greswell, is moral. 
All we can do, is, as before, to make occasional remarks, and to 
give extracts,—and we repeat that, in the general, we waive all 
controversy, and indeed many points on which we would willingly 
lengthen our observations, that we may show the contents and the: 
labour contained in the erudite work before us. 

And here, in opening the “ Material Circumstances,” we may 
call the attention of our readers to that fund of illustrative obser- 
vation in which Mr. Greswell so much abounds and excels. In- 
deed, after having read, with the care needful to form a just 
judgment, the continued stores of information laid up, and laid 
out, by this so well-instructed scribe, we can say without fear of: 
contradiction, that he has cleared and explained all that relates to 
the customs, manners, times, &c., of these parables in a way 
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scarcely ever equalled before. This information is condensed in 
the notes. With regard to the text,—that we cannot help think- 
ing in many places prolix, and spun out to a most unnecessary 
length, Every, the slightest circumstance, is considered in an 
endless variety of light and shade—on this side and on that, and 
in almost every imaginable way,—and we have little doubt but that 
many a page will be turned over in haste, whilst the eye searches 
for such passages as relate more immediately to the matter in 
hand. The result will be, that in many cases, observations, and 
deductions will be lost,—or, at least, that the thread of the narra- 
tive will be looked upon as in a scrawl. Such, however, is not 
the case; it is only lengthened out and doubled so as to make it 
appear so. But then, j is not this a disadvantage? is it not apt to 
produce weariness? is not many a book for this reason thrown 
down and unread? We fear that Mr. Greswell will find it so, 
and that many will not profit by his stores, because they are 
frightened at their length; they will pass by what is sterling and 
valuable under the just enough idea, that life is not long enough 
to read and to digest what it may seem good to authors to write. 
The poet, therefore, wrote and advised well, — 


* Ordinis hee virtus erit et Venus, aut ego fallor, 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici, 
Pleraque differat et presens in tempus omittat.” 


But to proceed. We have not marked down anything in par- 
ticular to be noted in the Exposition of the first Parable, but gene- 
rally that it is from the pen of a ready writer,—that it is from 
one who has read so as to mark and to learn. One point, 
however, we have to call the attention of our readers to, aud that 
is the scriptural and clear account of the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin contained in the valuable note which extends from p. 38 to 
p- 43, and which is excellently opposed to the topic now so 
much dwelt upon by many who deviate, as we feel assured of, 
from the doctrine once delivered to the Saints. We allude to the 
sermons of those who preach the ulter depravity of human 
nature. God knoweth! we do sad/y feel our own infirmities, 
and see those of others, and should be the last to scatter abroad 
any notions which might pamper and give growth to the pride of 
the human heart ;—but withal that, we cannot but think that they 
who do so persuade their hearers of utter depravity, do but pave 
the way, with the sensual, to Antinomianism,—and with the weaker 
brethren, to despair,* But we will let Mr. Davison speak our 
sentiments. 


* The following is from Macgregor’s America. ‘I perfectly concur with other 
travellers who have observed that the hosts of gloomy low-educated preachers who 
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“The nature which is ‘ far gone from original righteousness,’ may 
yet, in all its disorder, which some men magnify so much, and others as 
unreasonably deny, retain the elements of its probationary character, the 
faculty to know, and the freedom to choose, in good and evil, though 
each greatly impaired ; and in this condition, however fallen from inte- 


grity and rectitude, the essence of freedom, though not the strength and 
perfection of it, will have its place,”* 


To these words we add one or two paragraphs from Mr, Gres- 
well. 


* Revelation has taught us, that if mankind, though degenerated from 
their original purity and uprightness, are yet not totally depraved ; and 
like the fallen angels, who once were pure and perfect as man in his 
original state of righteousness, are not now as essentially evil as they 
before were good; it is because the Spirit of God, with its preventive 
and co-operating aids and influences, has never been entirely withdrawn 
from the human part of the rational creation, in consequence of their 
transgression ; as it was from the angelical, in consequence of their's. 

‘If, then, any traces of an original moral excellence have been 
perceptible in the natural constitution of mankind, since the Fall; if 
any, whether Gentile or Jew, whether before the birth of Christ or 
since, have been conscious of any thing of good within themselves 
—have been capable of any thing of good, or given proofs of an 
thing of good,—if the truth must be = however humbling to the 
pride of our own hearts—the praise of all, the efficient cause of all, must 
be attributed as much to the continued presence and assistance of the 
spirit of grace and goodness, which has never altogether forsaken the 
posterity of Adam, nor ever ceased to work upon them, and with them, 
before the birth of Christ, any more than since—as to themselves. But 
the Spirit of God, in its action upon individuals, may be resisted, may be 
grieved, may be quenched; and when this is the.case, to what must the 
heart of man be exposed, without a counteracting influence, but to the 
unrestrained, and uncontrolled, and irresistible impulse of natural lusts 
and passions. 


We have not room for more,—but we shall never cease to pray 
in the words of our Liturgy, saying, ‘‘ O God, make clean our 
hearts within us. And take not thy Holy Spirit from us,” 


wander throughout America, are prolific causes of nervous affections, These men, 
whom we will, in charity, call fanatics, shake the nerves of young innocent womeh, 
by roaring out their perpetual theme of preaching, the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
and dwelling but feebly on the reasonable principles of God’s merciful justice.” 
vol.i. p. 139. The extract, though not exactly to the word, yet, collaterally, is appli- 
cable to the text. The latter chapters of old Burton’s “ Anatomie of Melancholie” 
contain all that can be said on this head. 

* The Discourses on Prophecy, p. 363. To which he adds in the note, “If I 
might transfer, with some variation, the words of the poet, I might say of this moral 
constitution of men’s nature :— 

——— ‘ His form had not yet lost, 
All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than God’s image ruin’d? ” 
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In turning to the Parable of the Tares, we cannot help observ- 
ing that we think there are some points in it too judicial (e. g., 
p. 100), nevertheless it is replete with valuable matter, and will 
well repay the reader. We quote one passage, in which Mr, 
Greswell seems opposed to Bragge,* Neander, and Bishop Sum- 
ner. 


‘“* The tares (or zizan) were the children of the wicked one (that is, of 
the evil one), and the enemy who sowed them was the devil; which 
being the case, as the children or plantation of the evil one are thus 
personally opposed to the children of the kingdom, the plantation of the 
Son of Man; and as the sower or father of the one is personally opposed 
to the sower or spiritual father of the other, whatever may be further 
denoted by these zizans, in contradistinction to the wheat, thus much 
will be certain—they cannot be those who are designed for an immortal 
inheritance by virtue of a certain relation to Jesus Christ ; they must be 

rsons, who are destined to be excluded from such an inheritance, and 
for the defect of the very same principle of desert, the very same qualifi- 
cation in their case, which entitles the others to it.”—vol. ii. pp. 91, 
92. 

The note on the word &%faviov, in pp. 77, 78, is, as usual, full of 
information. 

We have marked down two passages for extraction from the 
Parable of the seed growing secretly, which we cannot help 
giving,—observing, as above, that the work is full of such valuable 
material. Our extracts, however, we already see, must be cur- 
tailed. Indeed it is out of the question, within the limits of an 
article like to this, to do justice to so full an exposition as these 
volumes contain. We beg, therefore, of Mr. Greswell to excuse 
us in that we have pointed out what we consider the objection- 
able part of his labours; at the same time we beg of lim once 
more to receive our warmest thanks for the greatness of his 
labours, the solidity (in most instances) of his remarks, and for his 
unbounded information. Most truly can we use the words of 
Cicero, relative to one who was a giant in his estimation, and say 
of Mr. Greswell, “ Nescio quam sit bonus, quam doctus vir!” But 
to our extracts, 


“ The religion of Jesus Christ has subsisted in its present state nearly 
two thousand years; or if we extend the term of its being as far back 


* Bragge’s words are simply, “ either turn the tares into good seed (which, though 
impossible in nature, yet may be, and I hope often is done, in religion.” )—See 
Neander’s Kirchen-geschichte, Band i, Abth. i. p. 347; (or Rose’s Translation, vol. i. 
p. 229.) Bishop Sumner (following Henry) remarks, “ I must here point out the 
difference between the tares in nature and the corropt men with whom they are com- 

red in the parable. In nature, nothing can change a weed into a valuable corn. 
But it is not so in the world of grace. Divine power is daily performing such mira- 
cles; is converting the tares into the wheat, the followers of Satan into the followers of 
God.” —Exposition of St. Matthew, xiii, 24—43. 
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as the origin of the Jewish dispensation, from which the Christian * 
differs only as a complete and finished from a rude and elementary form 
of the same kind of scheme, for nearly four. It has been exposed in the 
course of this time to numerous dangers; it has been attacked by adver- 
saries of every description, and in modes and shapes of hostility the most 
various. Plots have been deeply laid, and systematically conducted, with 
a view. to its destruction; all that malice could suggest, subtlety could 
contrive, and power could execute, have been attempted against it. It 
has suffered from false friends as well as from open enemies; heresies 
have corrupted the purity of its faith, schisms have distracted the unity 
of its members; the lives of its nominal professors have never invariably 
accorded + with their duties and obligations, nor done justice to the in- 
trinsic excellence and natural tendencies of the religion itself. It has 
travelled in the course of its progress, through chequered and eventful 
periods; it has had to pass through the storm and cloud, as well as the 
sunshine and calm; it has known dark and turbulent, as well as enlight- 
ened and tranquil ages; it has witnessed the downfall and rise of 
nations, the extinction and succession of empires, one after another; it 
has existed under every form and habit of social life; it has had to 
contend in succession with states of being the most different in them- 
selves, yet all equally pregnant with mischief to its own integrity and 
continuity; it has been exposed at the same time to the corruptions of 
refinement and to the grossness of barbarism. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, the Christian religion still survives, and its vitahty ¢ is as great as 
ever. It is no other dispensation now than it was at first; it is directed 
to no other end and purpose at present than it always was; though it 
may possibly be much nearer to the attainment of that end now than it 
was, or could have been, at first.”—pp. 144, 145. 


Our next extract relates to the evidences of Christianity, and is 
a valuable one. We could wish our readers, if they have the work 
at hand, to turn to John Davison’s Introduction to his Discourses 
on Prophecy, and to compare what is there said with what follows. 


“ The truth of our religion, like the fabric of some well-proportioned 
and well-constructed edifice, rests not on one, but on a number of sup- 

ports; and the proper symmetry or beauty, the solidity or strength of 
the building, as in the noblest and most complete of the conceptions of 
the art of architecture, reside not in any single part, however perfect, but 
in the relative proportions, the correspondence and harmony, the joint 
effect, the mutual aid and co-operation, of all the parts that make up the - 
structure, 

“Each of these evidences, no doubt, is calculated to contribute its 
share to the recommendations which adorn and enforce the Gospel pro- 
fession ; but there may be some, to deserve the name of the intrinsic 
vitality, the natural energy and convincingness, of the Christian religion, 


* On this point we beg to refer our readers to the Bampton Lectures of John Miller. 
+ This was a remark often made, if we remember right, by the excellent Schwartz. 
See also Forbes’s Orjental Memoirs. 


¢ We have printed this word in italics because Mr, Greswell uses it technically, See 
pp. 156, 147. 
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more than others. These seem to be, in an eminent degree, what are 
usually called the mternal, in opposition to the external, evidences of the 
Gospel—evidences which flow directly from the revelations, the doctrines, 
the precepts, and therefore the internal constitution of the religion itself. 
The effect which these produce is upon the instincts and sympathies of 
our moral nature ; they are arguments addressed to our feelings as much 
as to our understandings, the force of which we apprehend intuitively 
rather than deliberately, and are assured of by our consciences as soon as 
by our reason. ‘They satisfy us of the divine origin of the religion, by 
making us experimentally sensible of its being fit for ourselves, and wor- 
thy alike of its author and of those for whom it is intended ; as neither 
above nor below their capacities, neither more nor less than their exi- 
gencies; but so nicely proportioned to their wants and necessities, their 

wers and infirmities, as to convince us instinctively, that it is the reve- 
ation of the Author of Nature, expressly designed for the benefit of his 
own*moral creatures, and exactly accommodated to their present moral 
state, as neither better nor worse than it actually is ; the truth in which 
respect, and what is best adapted to it, none can understand so well as 
our Maker. 

** The external evidences of Christianity, more especially the evidence 
of its miracles as transmitted down to us by accredited testimony, and 
that of its prophecies as already fulfilled, or as even now fulfilling before 
our eyes, only prepare the way for these, the superiority of which to 
either of the other two may be judged of from this single consideration, 
that fully to comprehend, and much more, to feel these, a man must be 
a Christian already. ‘The former are proper to convince the infidel, or 
to satisfy the first inquirer; but the latter are the source of unspeakable 
comfort, assurance and satisfaction, even to the believer. It is of these 
we may suppose our Saviour to have spoken when he said, ‘ If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether 1 speak of myself.—John, vii. 17.* By these, when Christi- 
anity ceased to astonish in the earthquake and in the whirlwind, she 
continued to speak in the still small voice. ‘The blaze of supernatural 
splendour, in the midst of which she was born and ushered into the 
world, when viewed at this distance, seems to become dim, and cannot 
be distinguished in all the primitive effulgence of its divine power and_ 
majesty. But the calm and steady lustre which is still reflected by the 
light of these evidences on the pages of the Gospel, remains as bright 
and unsullied as ever, like the fire upon the altar of burnt offering, 
which, being once kindled from heaven, was never afterwards suffered to 
go out, and met the ministering priest on his first entrance into the 
courts of the Lord ; or like the unextinguished flames of the seven-fold 
candlestick, burning within the tabernacle, and ever at hand to guide his 
approach to the oracle of the sanctuary, and to usher him into the pre- 
sence of God himself.”"—p. 147—150. 


The proposed alteration in the generally received translation, 
p- 160, seems to us, like many others in these volumes, quite un- 


* We cannot help calling to the minds of our readers the Sermons of Jeremy Taylor, 
(vol. v. p. 373,) and of South, (vol. i. p. 146,) on this palmary text. 
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necessary. In a theological sense, “ unbelief” aud “ want of 
faith,” or amoria, are synonymous. See, however, the note on 
the words édy ws xdxxov cwarews, (p. 163—166.) We 
have ouly the space to refer our readers to a learned note on the 
different gifts * or graces of the Spirit, (p. 169—173,) remark- 
ing by the way, that it contains one opinion for which we know 
no grounds—we mean the opinion expressed in page 172, where 
Mr. Greswell says that a certain degree of miraculous power, re- 
stricted to certain effects, (e. g. xaplopara might have 
still remained amongst Christians, “ had not human wickedness, 
in this instance as in many more which might be mentioned, de- 
feated the benevolent designs of God in behalf of men.” Thus, 
as it seems to us, is Mr. Greswell (to use the words of Gregory 
Nazianzen) 

Mr. Greswell’s remarks as to the progress of the missionaries 
now-a-days, compared with the first progress of the Gospel, seem 
to us on the whole just and true, as when he says, “ It is seldom 
that their converts are made from among adults, and their only 
prospect of evangelizing any country entirely seems to be the 
possible, but at the best the tedious and tardy alternative, of get- 
ting the education of the youth into their hands, and bringing 
them up as Christians.”—p. 182. Still, we are not disheartened, 
for we shall see it, though not now, even as it is written— For 
the eurth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” —l\sal. xi. 9. 

With respect to the matter contained in pages 186—194, one 
should not peremptorily say of any remark that it is fanciful and 
enthusiastic; nevertheless, we cannot but think that such is the 
case in the remarks there made, and indeed in the case of many 
more like to them, in these volumes, which it is quite out of our 
power to enumerate. See, for example, pp. 254, 321, of this 
volume; pp. 12, 268, 350, &c. of volume the third. But to refer 
to matter which is void of all objection, such as what relates to 
the influence of Christianity, for instance, in page 202, and how 
little those born in a Christian land (Jeremy ‘Taylor has a prayer 
thanking God that he had fallen on so goodly an inheritance, that 
his dines were in such pleasant places) can understand its first be- 
giunings in a land not Christian; on this Mr. Greswell wisely 
remarks— 

“* Would we duly appreciate the greatness of their moral revolution, 
which the promulgation of Christianity brought to pass, we should 


* The reader who may wish to see Bishop Horsley’s arrangement of the various 
“ gifts ’’ and ** offices” mentioned by St. Paul, will find it in the Appendix to vol. i. 
p- 429, of his Theological Works. 
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transplant ourselves back to the time when it first appeared ; we should 
consider, not what is the established order of things at present, (which 
has long been the result of this operation,) but what was the state of the 
case when it entered on the discharge of its task. A blind man sud- 
denly endued with the power of sight, would alone be fitly qualified to 
comprehend the difference between total darkness, and the enjoyment of 
all those impressions of which the sense of vision is the medium—the 
contemplation of all those wonders in the external world, which would 
open on the eyes as soon as they were capable of seeing them, and 
would fill the observer with admiration and astonishment—impressions 
which have long since become insensible, and wonders which have long 
ceased to possess any novelty, to those whom the enjoyment and exer- 
cise of the faculty of sight from their birth have familiarized to its 
effects. The most ignorant and illiterate person in a Christian commu- 
nity,” is wiser and better informed on all the great points of human 
faith and duty, than the most learned and philosophical in ancient times ; 
the lowest standard of public and private morality in a Christian coun- 
try, at present, is superior to the highest and most refined in any hea- 
then community before the Christian era.’ —pp. 202, 203.+ 


Immediately after this follows a paragraph relative to what is 
called natural religion—the by-word of sceptics, deists, and 
atheists, notwithstanding the truth that the “ light of nature never 
lighted a man to heaven ;” for as honest old Fuller says, “ Nature, 
when so used, is a mere sleight of the devil to conceal God from 


men.”t Mr. Greswell’s words, though more diffuse, are not less 
true, 


“ Among the other expedients which the enemies of the Christian 
religion have resorted to, cither to lower its credit, or to undermine its 
truth, one has been to construct and propose what are called systems of 
natural religion, the supposed result of principles both of belief and of prac- 
tice, discoverable by the light of nature or the unassisted reason of man, 
in which they pretend to comprise and embrace the substance of the 
gospel revelations, both on religious and moral subjects. ‘The object of 


* « There is a thread of love,” says Bishop Sanderson in bis Sermons, “ that runneth 
through all the parte ular duties and oflices of Christian life, and stringeth them like so 
many rich pearis into one chain.”—p. 599, ed. folio, Of the best of lives, before the 
Christian dispensation, amongst the heathen, we may say, as Tacitus does of the British 
pearls, that they were ‘ subfusca ac liventia ;” and alas! for it must needs be said, we 
can only now confess to the same! 

t Hear the words of Pascal :—“ Que l'on considere la sainteté, la hauteur et l"humi- 
lité a’ane ame Chrétienne. Les philosophes payens se sent quelquefois élevés au- 
dessus du reste des hommes par une maniere de vivre plus régiée, et par des sentimens 
qui avoient gucique contormité avec ceux de Christianisme ; mais ils n ‘ont jamais re- 
connu pour vertu ce que les Chretiens appellent humilité; ct ils |‘auroient meme cruc 
incompatible avec les autres dont ils fuissoient profession, Il n’y a que la religion 
Chrétienne qui ait s¢u joindre ensemble des choses qui avoient paru jusque- la si oppo- 
sées, et qui ait appris aux hommes, que bien loin que l’humilité soit incompatible avec 


les autres vertus, sans clic toutes les autres ve rtus ne sont que des vices et des défauts.” 
— Pensées sur la Religion, vol. ii. c. ii., ed. Amsterdam, 1758. 


t See the Profane State, p. 568, ed. folio. 
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these attempts is to injure Christianity, by making it ap a very 
superfluous and unnecessary thing ; to invalidate the truth of its claim to 
be of divine original ; to call in question the reality of its pretensions to the 
name and character of a revelation, as such, by representing it as a copy 
or transcript of natural religion, and nothing more; as teaching and 
containing nothing truly good and valuable, and generally applicable to 
the case of moral agents, like men, which was not discoverable by the 
mere light of human reason, 

** The conduct of the authors of these systems is as uncandid and dis- 
ingenuous as it is evil-minded and malicious. All their own knowledge 
and certainty on such subjects, which qualifies them for the construction 
of these systems of faith and ethics, they owe to their Christian educa- 
tion; yet instead of confessing their obligation to the religion, they 
attack her with weapons which they have purloined from her own 


armoury ; they turn the knowledge she has taught them against their 
teacher.”’"—pp. 203, 204, 


Would that such could read so as to understand and to lay to 
heart the words of the Christian poet ! 
“ Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God. He feeds the sacred fire, 
By which the mighty process is maintain'd, 
Who sleeps not, is not weary ; in whose sight 
Slow circling ages are as transient days ; 
Whose work is without labour; whose designs 
No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts ; 
And whose beneficence no charge exhausts.”* 


But we find it will not do to pass on from page to page, and 
to quote what is apt to edify. ‘There be four long volumes of 
which we have not yet even mentioned the contents; to these, 
therefore, we must pass on, having first of all shaken out our 
tablets; and having briefly remarked one or two points on which 
we would willingly have dwelt, The truth is, that a mere review 
can give no adequate conception of the matter which these 
volumes contain,—a man must read them to know the depth of 
their author. Of a truth we can imagine him to say, All things 
come of thee, O Lord; and of thine own have we given thee+ 

To throw together, then, some few matters which we had 
noted down in the sequel of this volume. In p. 219, Mr. Gres- 
well refers to the use of the Greek Article, the Doctrine of the 
Greek Article as Middleton calls it, touching which, at present, 
we shall only say that the topic, when not carried too far,t is one 


* Cowper’s Task, book vi.—‘ The Winter Walk at Noon.” 

t 1 Chron, xxix. 14. 

t We are careful to say, “ when not carried too far,” being mindful of what Jackson 
says of grammatical! skill, ‘‘ Of this light kind of learning, that of our apostle scientia 
inflat, as Ludovicus Vives somewhere well observes, is most punctually and peculiarly 
true. And the man whose brain is full of this skill, and whose heart is empty of mo- 
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apt for elucidation. The note in pp. 218—227, on the pearl, is 
fall of information; the same may be said of that in p. 495,* 
where by the way is adduced the same passage from Apollonius 
Rhodius, relative to the sheep following their shepherd, which we 
brought forward in our last Number, as an anak Agyouevoy from 
classical Greek poetry. We may add, that in Spain the migra- 
tory Merino herds still follow their shepherds. As to the pas- 
sage from Polybius, it 1s an exact parallel to that chapter in the 
Bubbles from the Brunnens (p. 95) called the * Schwein General.” 
In p. 254, the distinction between the two Parables—the trea- 
sure in the field, and the pearl of price—may or may not be cor- 
rect, Pp. 247, 248, of the heavenly and earthly pearls, contain 
some beautiful observations. ‘There may be some truth in what 
is said in the note, p. 266, relative to those many other parables 
of like kind not recorded; but, perhaps, the question has 1m it the 
regittoy and the Siryrixdy. The whole of what relates to Regene- 
ration, or New Birth in Baptism, pp. 228, seq. is, in our judgment, 
altogether good. Nothing but want of space hinders us from quot- 
ing what relates, p- 505, to the receiving of Christ in the person 
of “his little ones, and the ambassadors of Christ. ‘There could be 
hardly any ge for altering the received version as regards 
meraryes, p. 512, and the same, in our opinion, may be said of the 
alterations in ‘pp. 341, 402, 515, &c. Heartily do we wish we 
could extract what is said of guardian angels,—AsiTeoyixad mvev- 
wara,—in p. 330, for we are strong in the faith of the Psalmist, 
thatt “ the angel of the Lord tarrieth round about them that Sear 
him, and delivereth them.” The passage relative to the respon- 
sibility of the ministry, in p. 336, makes us think of Chrysostom’s 
words, and tremble with a godly fear: — 


‘* Such measures of thy powerful grace 
Grant, Lord, to us, we pray; 
That thou mayest be our Comforter, 
At the last dreadful day.” t 


In p. 338, the senses of cxév8adrov in Scripture are excellently 


rality or other solid and ingenuous literature, is like a pinnace ballasted with cork, or 
some lighter stuff, bearing the sail of a gallioun or carack.”~ Works, vol. iii, p. 259, 
ed. folio. 

* By the way, we may observe, that in the reference to the Liber Enoch, Ixxviii. is 

a mistake for Ixxxviii. ‘The reason of our observation is, that we may take occasion 
to. speek of the great general accuracy of reference in these volumes. We have read 
them with great care, and have scarcely ever missed finding the several passages re- 
ferred to. 

t See Bull’s Works, vol. i, pp. 261—325, ed. Burton; Hall, “ Of God and his 
Angels,”— Works, vol. iii. p. 958—975, and p. 985—1000, forming the first and third 
books of his Invisible World, 


¢ From St. Ambrose’s Hymn (as it is called) in “ The ordering of Priests;” which 
we are old fashioned enough ever to wish to see displaced. 
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detailed. On the much-mooted words (in these days) heresy and 
schism, the matter in p. 344, seq. will be read with great advan- 
tage; and truly would we have it impressed on our own minds, 
and on the minds of all, that the necessity of heresies is a moral 
necessity, an effect of the innate depravity of the human heart. 
What is said on the terms Avéw and &siv, in p. 364, seq., is said 
with understanding. We would that what is said p. 373, on 
stated forms of prayer, with Jeremy ‘Taylor’s “ Apology for au- 
thorized and set forms of Liturgy,”* and with certain of South’s 
Sermons, was impressed more fully than it is on the attention of 
both ministers themselves and the congregations committed to 
their charge. Would that many could read, so as to practise 
what is said of inhumanity, p. 401. On the morality of the 
Gospel, touched on in p. 416, seq., we must refer our readers to 
John Miller’s Bampton Lectures, p. 136. In the note p. 431, 
a question is raised as to Aristotle’s celebrated definition of the 
final end of tragedy, which may exercise the curious. Page 482 
contains a passage on the sinfulness of sin, deserving to be 
written in letters of gold; may it be written—iv wAagl xagdiag 
cagxivers. On the subject of the present tense, used propheti- 
cally as future, and applied to Matth. xxiii. 55, it is quite out of 
our power to make any remarks; we have only to say that there 
is much for consideration in Mr, Greswell’s note, whether for 
conviction or not.t The same may be said of the sense of 
mod tus, p. 542, being not “ before,” but “ instead of,” “ in the 
place of,” according to Mr. Greswell’s reasoning. What is said 
p. 548, note, relative to St. Luke’s information on facts, is con- 
firmed by that excellent work, Biscoe on the Acts, pp. 601, 602, 
ed. Clar. For the most part, the remarks on the word picbwros 
are good, but Aireling did not always imply in English contempt 
or reproach, but merely one who served for wages. Be this as it 
nay, the ministry are pic§wrod to the great lover of souls. See 
infra, p. 575. We are not quite sure that there is not a contra- 
diction between p. 552 and p. 557. However it need not be so, 
and it is clearly not intended, ‘The last reference we shall give - 
is to the interpretation of Rom, iv. 25, p. 571, referring, at the 
same time, to a sermon of Bishop Horsley, ‘Theological Works, 
vol. ii, p. 386. 

In turning to vol. iv. we are obliged to say our words must 
be few, as we wish just to give the contents of all, that the Chris- 


* See Works, vol. vii. p. 283, &c.; South’s Sermon on Eccles. v. 2, Works, vol. i, 
especially pp. 457—460. See also Bull’s Serm. on 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, Works, p. 326. 

t Perhaps it is hardly worth noting, (or Mr. Greswell would have noted it,) but 
Routh in his Reliquia Sacre, vol.i. p.342, gives another passage besides the one quoted 
from Tertullian. See also Bloomf, Res, Synopt. in loc. and Kuinoel. 
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tian gladiator (forgive us ye who tax all innocent expressions ') 
may know with what this /avz satura is filled. We add, also, 
that if we were to work up all the observations we have made on 
this exposition, instead of filling a somewhat dry and lengthy ar- 
ticle, we should fill the whole Number of the Review now given 
to our friends. Doubtless they will say, Prefiscine! 

The Parables here considered are six:—the two first Moral, 
the four next Allegorical. 1. The Good Samaritan. Il. The 


aay of the Rich Man who set up greater Barns, or, The Rich 
an’s Ground, IIL. ‘The Servants left in waiting for their Lord, 
or, according to Mr. Greswell, ‘The Servant left instead of his 


Lord. LIV. The Barren Fig-tree. V. The Great Supper. VI. 


The Prodigal Son. 


In the parable of the Good Samaritan, p. 12, seq. seems to us 


to contain a question which, like many others in this truly excel- 
Jent work, borders on enthusiasm. ‘The sense, again, of éxmei- 
eafwy,—not templing, but, according to our author, consulling,— 
seems needlessly questioned, as indeed may likewise be said of 
Sixesév. We are not, however, about to be contentious, and we 
give Mr. Greswell’s own words, as concerns the question and the 
auswer, 


“The inquirer in the present instance seems to have possessed a 
clearer insight into the true evangelical sense of the term (wAnoioy, that 
is) than most of his prejudiced countrymen; not unmixed, however, 
with some doubt and obscurity, which he might gladly desire to have 
removed. When, therefore, the turn of the conversation gave him an 
opportunity of asking for information upon this point also, it seems to 
be implied in his language, that he availed himself of it with the eager- 
ness of one who had long wished for it. His words should be tratis- 
lated, ‘ But who is my neighbour?’ for the particle rendered by ‘ and,’ 
is here equivalent to ‘ yet,’ or ‘ but,’ and we might paraphrase them as 
follows :—‘It is a very true and satisfactory assurance, that if I do these 
things I shall live: and when I am told to love God with all my facul- 
ties, above every thing else, my duty is plain and intelligible. But 
when I am told also to love my neighbour as myself, I should see what 
I was bound to do to him, if I knew who was my neighbour. But who 
is my neighbour? for I am still uncertain on that point; and I know not 
whether I am to understand those vuly to be meant by the name, who 
stand in certain peculiar relations to myself; or all to whom the word 
is in any sense, and under any circumstances, capable of being ex- 
tended.” 

** Now a doubt upon this point was manifestly of great importance to 
the practical application of the precept; which, even with the best in- 
tention to do right, and the sincerest wish to observe the precept, might 
lead to its perversion and misdirection. One who felt this difficulty in 
its full force, could scarcely fail to request a solution of it; and if it 
was proper for the interrogator to ask for such a satisfaction, it was still 
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more so for our Saviour to grant it. There was no question which 
could have been more fitly put to him than this, ‘But who is my neigh- 
bour?’ none that was more consistent with his benevolence, his charity, 
his philanthropy, to answer; none that it would have given bim more 
delight to answer; or, were there any doubt about this, the beautiful 
parable in which he does ahswer it would remove that doubt, and be a 


lasting monument of the interest he took in replying to such a question.” 
—vol. iii, pp. 23, 24. 


We do not deny that there is much speciousness and great 
beauty in the above extract,—but the alteration of the sense of 
ixmeigatwy, seems to us to be unauthorized by any strict rules of 


interpretation.* We cannot help giving the following passage 
from the note in p. 35, 


** It has been made a ground of reflection on the perfection of Chris- 
tian morality, that it lays no stress upon the much cried up classical 
virtues of friendship and patriotism; or rather studiously keeps them out 
of sight. ‘l'hat it does so is undeniable; and that in doing so it has 
acted wisely, and as was to be expected from its own character, might 
easily be shown. I know not upon what foundation these two supposed 
virtues rest; what there is in the former to distinguish it from selfish- 
ness; or in the latter to make it stop short of the modern phantom, 
universal benevolence—the supposed sum and substance of virtue and 
morality. If we divest ourselves of prejudice, and contemplate these two 
virtues, stripped of the false glare in which they appear through the 
light of classical associations—judged of by their practical consequences, 
they deserve the name of splendid vices, instead of substantial good 
qualities. But the truth is, they are both too contracted for the noble 
scope of Christian principle, which absorbs every partial feeling in an 
expanded and comprehensive love of mankind. It is peculiar to friend- 
ship to transfer the affections of self to one; to patriotism, to a part of 
mankind ; to Christian charity, if not in an equal degree, (for that is 
neither possible, nor incumbent to be done,) yet in their just relative 
proportion, to all. This teaches us to regard even enemies, in some 
sense, as friends; strangers, as neighbours ; every man, as a country- 
man. It represents all mankind as making up one large family, of 
which God is the common Father, every individual human being is a 
member, all all are brothers of each other. 

‘** Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto,’ is a sentiment 
which can possibly be felt as it ought, and acted upon as a ruling prin- 
ciple, only by a Christian.” 


We said above that we could not avoid quoting tne above pas- 
sage, and yet for all this we think it liable to be misunderstood, 
though the truth intended to be conveyed to the reader is, as we 
think, according to the word of God. However, that no mistake 


* Grotius takes it in a good seuse, as weizacas in 1 Kings, x. i. As for ourselves we 
hold to the sentiments of Chrysostom and Cécumenius. So Kuinoel: “Sententiam Jesu 


explorandi causa, an legi aliquid contrarium ex ore ipsius eliceret, quo eum suspectum et 
invisum redderet populo.”—In loc, 
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may arise, we beg leave to refer to Professor Burton’s Sermon on 
“ Christian Friendship,”* which contains every thing requisite to 
satisfy him that lacks information. 

But to proceed. The inference at the bottom of p. 45 we 
think hardly just; the sense of hypocrisy, as given in p. 89, as good 
as can be ; the observations likewise on God’ s dealing with sinful 
men quite according to the revealed word. ‘The following also, 
from the note p. 148, whether exactly according with the text or 
not, at least in the application is striking. ‘** Let us eat and drink,’ 
according to St. Paul, may be the profession of libertinism, and 
of those who have no hope except in this life; but with the quali- 
fication, ‘ for to-morrow we die.’” — With respect to the general 
sense of this parable, including forgetfulness of God, and griping 
avarice also, as we think, there seems to be no reason to suppose 
Mr. Greswell incorrect. We conclude it with the words follow- 
ing from Lightfoot :+ 


‘** The man saith I will lay land to land, and house to house, and my 
children shall be great, and rich and prosperous in the world, and I will 
build up a family of renown. But divine justice saith, I will dash such 
confidence, and lay such unjust and unconscionable under takings in the 
dust: that men may know, that there is a God, and that he is righteous 
that judgeth the earth. Arise, Lord, let not such men prevail ; let such 
heathenish contrivers be judged in thy sight.” 


The remarks on the Greek word peginvaw (p. 168, seq.) we 
feel very little inclined to fall in with; but those on the intel- 
ligibility of Scripture to general readers, from p. 171 to p. 177, 
and what is said on the literal sense of the words, we should call 
altogether good. Had we space we would willingly extract them 
at length, but we have room only for the following :— 


“ It is, in my opinion, a dangerous and truly objectionable priaciple 
on which to proceed either in ascertaining the speculative doctrines, or 
in defining the practical duties of religion, to assume that the words of 
Scripture in a given instance, and with reference to the particular article 
of faith or moral obligation dependent upon them, were never intended 
to mean more or less than to the common sense of the great bulk of 
mankind, (for whose benefit and instruction they were intended,) when 
properly exercised upon them,{ they appear to mean, or can really be 
shown to mean. Nor do I know of any way wherein the conimon sense 
of the great bulk of mankind can ordinarily be exercised upon the words 
of Scripture, to determine their meaning, except by applying to its lan- 


® Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, p. 285. We recollect that 
the sermon alluded to was delivered in an evening—in the morning one of his Bampton 
Lectures ; both striking instances, the one of Christian simplicity, the other of Christian 
learning. 

t Works, vol. ii. p. 1317, ed. fol. 1684. 


. See aguin in vol, v. partii. p. 268, and p, 508, on the appearance of Samuel at 
idor. 
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guage the same criterion by which it judges of the sense of words in 
general; which is their natural, obvious and primary construction, ac- 
cording to the rules and idiom of the language or dialect, in which they 
happen to be expressed.”—pp. 171, 172. 


The translation of Luke xii. 22. and Matt. vi. 34, p. 194, ac- 
cords of course with Mr. Greswell’s own views; but whether or 
not it will do so with the views of all his readers, is another ques- 
tion. We are not going to say that a// that is said in pp. 158— 
355, (for the whole explanation of the Parable of the Servants 
left waiting, &c. occupies these many pages,) may not be de- 
fended. ‘That it is the work also of a pious and devout man will 
not be denied,—but that it should ever be popular is quite out of 
the question. In fact, there is too much hair-splitting, too much 
of German, not neologism, but lengthiness in it; and in reading it 
we lose, in our judgment, the brevity and pointed warnings of the 
text.* As to the wants of the disciples, and how they were to be 
supplied, see p. 215, &c. In p. 249, Mr. Greswell’s distinction 
of Christians in general and Hebrew Christians seems question- 
able. ‘The mode of interpretation he suggests may be true, but 
it seems to us liable to those objections which relate to literal and 
hidden construction; on which see supra, p. 171, &c.; but see 
infra, p. 268. With regard to the “ perfect equality and com- 
munity of property” sometimes said to have been common amongst 
the early Christians, it is well and correctly argued by Mr. Gres- 
well that “ there is no evidence either in the Acts of the Apostles, 
or in the Epistles, that any church distinct from the original 
church amongst the Jews, and formed subsequently among the 
Gentiles, was ever modelled or constituted on this plan.” The 
selling of all their goods would, therefore, according to the above 
reasoning, apply only to the Jewish Christians, and so the instance 
of Barnabas, a Jew of Cyprus, is recorded as a peculiar case, he 
being a Jew of the dispersion. ‘louching the ‘* Church planted 
among the Jews, and confined to the precincts of Jerusalem,” it 
is beautifully said, in accordance with Mr. Greswell’s reasonings, 
in p. 260 :— 

‘‘ Nor is it surprising that the good pleasure of God should vouchsafe 
an especial mark of his favour in behalf of this little flock of his Son, in 
particular ; who, besides being the true spiritual seed of Abraham and of 
the fathers, were their true natural seed also, whose were the covenant— 
the promises—and the adoption-—of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ himself came—who were for a time the only instance which the 
world had seen, or was intended to see, of the practical affinity of Chris- 


* See Bragge’s Practical Discourse on this Parable, vol. iii. p. 112-137. 
‘* Semper ad eventum festinat, et in medias res 
Non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit.” 
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tian piety and devotion—Chbristian purity and boliness—Chbristian self- 
denial and disinterestedness—Christian charity and benevolence ; the 
first, and as yet the sole examples of Christian patience, Christian faith, 
Christian constancy and resignation; the first to bear the name of Christ, 
and to publish his glory to all the world, in the face of opposition, per- 
secution, obloquy and death ; for a time the only light of the world, the 
only salt of the earth, and always so, among their own countrymen in 
particular; from whose bosom, too, in due time, went forth the feet of 


the messengers of the glad tidings of salvation to all the nations of 
mankind,” 


In p. 262, Mr. Greswell gives the literal interpretation of Mark 

x. 29, "30, which accords with his previous remarks. In p. 268, 
269, excluding one fanciful illustration, there may be somewhat 
perhaps to arrest the attention. Note p. 276, would have the 
peculiar sense of of rtwo) in the Epistles to refer to a single class 
of the poor, viz. the members of the Church of Judea; a suppo- 
sition which may, possibly, be true. What is said, p. 350, relative 
to wravrws and dudms, and applied to the Gdiilesens and those on 
whom the ‘Tower of Siloam fell, will, we think, come under the 
head so often hinted at before,—we mean a fancifal, if not an en- 
thusiastic, interpretation. ‘The same may be said of the explana- 
tion given in p. 417. It is not that we would absolutely and at 
once deuy the truth of it,—but are these grounds for establishing 
it?) In pp. 352—-355, are some beautiful remarks as to how 
bodily infirmities should be accounted of.* In the explanation of 
the Parable of the Barren Fig-tree there is much to interest, and 
what is said, in pp. 388, 589, as to the withering of the fig-tree 
being the conclusion of the parable in question, (ie e. Luke xiii. 
i—9,) is not without weight. Hall,} in his Contemplations, has 
taken the same view: *‘ Once before,” he says, “ hadst thou com- 
pared the Jewish nation to a fig-tree in the midst of thy vineyard, 
which, after three years expectation and culture, 1 yielding no fruit, 
was by thee, the owner, doomed to a speedy excision; now thou 
actest, what thou then saidst.” In p. 490 we see no necessity for 
connecting the parable with the Millenary kingdom,—we are 
quite sure such an idea can enter into the hearts of few. The 
remark 1 in p. 497 as without any doubt to be classed under the 
TEQITTOY. What is said in p. 517 on the words 6 vids ods éros may 
be well contrasted with dets, ix. 17, where Avanias forthwith 


* We must not omit to refer to the interpretation of Philippians, ii, 6—8, in 
pp. 371, 372. See Burton’s Testimonies, p. 117, &c. The latter says (from the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers) that ex’ +. means “ he did not tenaciously 
adhere to bis equality with God,” which may very well be reconciled with Mr. Gres- 
well’s words—" thought it not a thing to be greedily caught at.” See the excellent 


note in Bloomfield’s Rescensio Synopt. and Bishop Middieton (Doctrine of the Greek 
Article) in loc. 


+ Works, vol. ii, p. 243, “ The fig-tree cursed.” 
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calls the persecutor of the brethren, Brother Saul. Nothing can 
well be more striking. But we have no room for more from this 
voluine ; we shall only say as concerns the interpretation of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, that it is filled with excellent matter, 
and doubtless, if we are to acknowledge such technical divisions, 
should be numbered with the allegorical ones,—as no moral or 
didactic parables (according to the same opinion of Mr. Gres- 
well) were ever delivered to the Scribes and Pharisees. 


‘« The absence of all explanation, whether premised or subjoined, in a 
particular instance, is a criterion of an allegorical parable ; and the fact 


of such absence is as certain of this parable, as of any that has yet come 
under our consideration.” —p. 532.* 


Vol. IV. contains the exposition of six Parables—the four first 
moral, the two last allegorical. L. The Unjust Steward. Il. The 
Rich Man and Lazarus. III. The Importunate Widow. IV. 
The Pharisee and the Publican. V. ‘The Labourers in the Vine- 
yard. VI. The Ten Pieces of Money, or the Pounds. 

The note at the commencement of the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward is another instance of Mr. Greswell’s great research and 
learning. It contains, in fact, almost all that can be said on the 
subject of the éwitporos and the oixoviuos.+ ‘The note likewise, in 
pp. 38, 39, on the ambiguity of the Greek word xveios, maséer,” 
* ord,” cannot be better, and we are only obliged to pass it over 
for want of space to insert it. ‘There is little doubt but that 
‘“ His lord commended the unjust steward,” would be the better 
rendering of the words xal émyverev 6 xvgios Tov oixovdmoy Tig 
abixias. ‘The senses of the word yeved, in p. 5Q, must give any 
one a strong bias in favour of Mr, Greswell’s critical discrimina- 
tion also. What is to be learned from the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward is most clearly given in pp. 63,64. We extract the pas- 
sage following, connected with the application of this parable, for 
its simple excellence, though, in so domg, we shall be obliged to 
pass over many pages of notes and observations we wished to 
dwell upon. 


* On consideration we ought to refer to the note, p. 546, on the application of the 
Parables; to the fact, p. 576, that man never has been left in what ts falsely called a 
state of nature ; and to the beautiful remarks on the Prodigal newly clad, pp. 593, &c. 

t It is worth any one’s while to look into what is said on the subject of the corn- 
tickets at Rome, and compare it, in its consequences, with the working of the poor-laws 
with us. But so it is,—*‘ Nec vitia nostra, nec remedia pati possumus.” See p. 7, note. 
We venture to give the following, which we have written in the blank page of our own 
copy of the New Poor Act. “ The law which quarters poor on their several parishes, 
grew, in time, so intolerable a burden, both on the landed and commercial interests, 
and so difficult to be shaken off, that the legislature hath now employed more than an 
age in seeking for the proper remedy, and hath not vet found it.”— Warburton's Works, 
vol. x. p. 257. This extract is from a sermon preached in the year 1767. We are no 
hearer still; and this act, though it is full of good points, is unwieldy, and scarce likely 
to work without modifications. . 
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‘No one who bas paid the least attention to the style of Scripture, 
can have failed to observe bow different is the language of sacred narra- 
tive, in speaking of effects and their causes, from that of common bis- 
tory; and bow regularly those effects are ascribed in the one to the true 
efficient cause, which would be attributed in the other to the secondary 
or instrumental.*¢ In holding such language, Scripture speaks accord- 
ing to its proper character, and not more piously and humbly than philo- 
sophically and justly. A common historian would tell us that Brutus 
delivered the Romans ; Timoleon the Syracusans; Aratus the Sicyonians ; 
that Miltiades was the saviour of Greece at one time, and Themistocles 
at another; that Nebuchadnezzar overthrew the Assyrian empire, and 
Alexander the Persian, or the like. But an inspired historian would 
tell us, in each of these instances, that God wrought the effect by their 
means; that God gave deliverance to Rome by Brutus; that God over- 
threw the Assyrian empire by the Babylonian conqueror, and so forth. 
Aud who will say that this is not the just and philosophical mode of spe- 
cifying the effect ?—that any other would include more or less of misre- 
presentation, and would transfer to the simple mediate or instrumental, 
what strictly belonged to the true final or efficient cause of the result? 
Even the ordinary gift of common sense, the ordinary faculty of learn- 
ing, and the ordinary capacity of following men’s several trades and occu- 
pations, are ascribed in Scripture to the same source ; and both in their 
causes and in their effects are ultimately resolved into the agency of 
God. ‘The weaver cannot sit at his loom, nor the husbandman follow 
the plough, but by virtue of a power and skill which they are supposed 
to derive from their Maker.* It is no wonder, then, that the possession 
of wealth, under all circumstances, as well as of every other temporal 
good, should be uniformly spoken of in Scripture as the effect of the 
Divine blessing, and riches be represented as his creature and gift ;* that 
when men devote their possessions to his honour and service, they should 
be said to give to him of that which is his own*—to worship him so far 
with that which costs them nothing—and in the most legitimate appli- 
cation of their temporal abundance, to the good of their fellow men and 
to the glory of their common Creator, to be returning a loan, or paying 
a debt, rather than making a present, or conferring an obligation.” — 


pp. 86, 87. 


From the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus we give the 
extract following relative to Hades; adding, at the same time, 
that we shall make no further remarks at all on that chapter in 
the appendixt On the Existence and Locality of Hades. All 
that is here said is sufficient; anything vor A must be sought 
from the work itself, or from ‘Lightfoot,§ or Pearson, or other 
commentators. 


+ Wherever an asterisk is affixed in this extract, it is to show that Mr. Greswell has 
annexed a mass of Scriptural testimonies to make good his point. It is not necessary 
for us to give them. 

$ Appendix, chap. x. vol. v. part ii. p. 261—406. 

§ See Works, vol. ii. p.1541—1355; Pearson on the Creed, art.v. Matter of a 
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“ We know not for certain either what Hades is, nor how departed 
spirits subsist, or carry on an intercourse with each other, in their state 
of disunion from the body; nor of what affections, whether of joy or 
pain, and in what matter, as the proper medium of each, they are still 
capable ; and yet we may be sure, because we have the assurance of 
competent testimony to that effect, that there is some such a place as 
Hades, the receptacle of spirits after death—there is some mode of 
existence of which.the soul is capable when separated from the body— 
there are some means of mutual correspondence, some proper acts of 
consciousness, some memory of the past, some feeling of the present, 
some anticipation of the future, some capability of pleasure and pain, of 
joy and grief, of desire and of aversion—even among the inhabitants of 
Hades—and as characteristic of a rational, a moral, an iutelligent and 
individual essence, in a state of disunion from the body, as in one of 
communion with it.”—p,. 114. 

What may be learned from this parable will be seen in p. 121, 
and in p. 123 the possible connection of this and the preceding 
parable. In p. 151 are stated the rights* of the poor among the 
Jews, and also, if we would lay it to heart, their rights among 
ourselves. We are sorry to pass over the nervous remarks in 
pp. 156—160, concerning the neglect of the warnings of the 
ministry as displayed in the instance of Dives—nothing can be 
better, or more to the point. The necessity of the rich and of 
the poor for charity’s sake, and for the manifestation of the will 
that is in us to assist the poor members of Christ, is well put in 
p- 166. In p. 257 Mr. Goeneitl makes an apology for differing 
from the received translation, which we really do think in many 
cases necessary, though in this one (the translation of cradels gis 
faurdv) much less so than in others. P.274 seems to contain 
much unnecessary matter, though an excellent illustration of 
Aristotle’s Baaicwous. —(Rhet. ii, xxii. 14.) 282 contains a 
passage worthy of all praise—setting forth the truth that repent- 
ance cannot of itse/f blot out guilt.t The conclusion in p. 295 
seems questionable. We arrange it under the head xaivorduoy. 


different kind, but not altogether irrelative, may be found in Jortin’s Sixth Dissertation, 
“ On the State of the Dead, as described by Homer and Virgil,” p. 157, 8vo. ed. 1809, 
See also Burnet, De Statw mortuor. et resurgent., p. 286. Something also may be 
fuund in Number XXI. pp. 102, 103, of this Review, 
* See Hammond's ‘‘ Poor Man’s Tithing,” or Sermon on Deut, xxvi. 12,13; Works, 
vol. ix. p. 548, ed. fol. 
+ We may refer to the heathen poet on this point, We allude to the Trojan 
women’s burning the ships— 
‘* Piget incepti, lucisque, suosque 
Mutate adgnoscunt, excussaque pectore Juno est. 
Sed non idcirce flamme atque incendia vires 
Indomitas*‘pusuere: udo sub robore vivit 
Stuppa vomens tardum fumum, lentusque carina’s 
Est vapor, et toto descendit corpore pestis: 


Nec vires heroum infusaque flumina progunt.” v. 678-684, 
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The note in pp. 297—316 contains probably the best account of 
the Pharisees to which we could refer our readers. For the 
several orders of the labourers in the vineyard, see p. 371; and 
infra, p- 391, for a condensed statement. ‘The whole of it seems 
to us much too far drawn out—in short, regittév. ‘The covenant 
of works is remarkably well stated in p. 402; and in p. 415 it 1s 
truly said—“ ‘The case of the labourers engaged at the eleventh 
hour, furnishes no kind of analogy to the case of a death-bed peni- 
tent; and it is improper to Insist upon it, as the ground of an argu- 
ment upon this question at all.” ‘The last parable in this volume 
contains much which, we do not scruple to say, is beyond us— 
much, also, which we think is needless.* We therefore leave it as 
we find it, remarking only that the argument in p. 499 deduced 
from it for the Millenium, seems to us extremely far-fetched ; 
moreover, it would introduce the esoteric and exoteric mode of in- 
struction into that Gospel which is preached to the poor, and of 
which it is said to our everlasting comfort, that he who runneth 
may read. ‘The argument will be found summed up in p. 504. It 
remains only to add, that this parable first turned the thoughts of 
Mr. Greswell, “ and contributed as much as anything else to con- 
firm his own belief in the futurity of” the Millenary dispensation. 
This acknowledgment will be found in the note, p. 501. 

The contents of the first part of vol. v. are four Allegorical 
Parables:—I. The Wicked Husbandmen, or, Of the Vineyard. 
LI. ‘The Wedding Garment, or, according to Mr. Greswell, The 
Marriage of the King’s Son, III. and LV. The ten Virgins and 
the ‘Talents. We have again, in the commencing notes, to allude 
to Mr. Greswell’s aptness for elucidation—see, for example, the 
distinction between Ayyvos and droajvov, p.6. The following 
extract from p. 47 might teach many disputers a lesson:— 


“ Moral agents, under all circumstances of their relation to God, have 
their proper duty arising from their proper relations : and the obligation 
of this duty under all circumstances, is founded in the same necessity of 
an implicit obedience to the declared will of God. But moral agents in 
general are left to collect his will, and consequently the particulars of 
their duty from the light of conscience; the members of the visible 
Church trom the light of revelation ; and the light of conscience is one 
thing, and the light of revelation is another. ‘The light of conscience, 
indeed, can teach and suggest nothing which the light of revelation will 
not confirm and approve; but the light of revelation has ascertained 
many things, which the light of conscience never could discover.” 


In corroboration of the remark made in p. 63, “ The first of 


® We are bound to add, that in his illustrative notes Mr. Greswell is ever at home. 
Nothing can be better, more explicit, and at the same time more learned, than what is 
said on the Bankers or Mensarii, and the rate of interest, in pp. 447—460. 
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the prophets posterior to the settlement in Canaan, as we learn 
from the testimony of the Sacred Narrative itself, and from the 
assurance of St. Peter and St. Paul, was Samuel ;” we would 
refer our readers to the volume we have often quoted before, 
Davison on Prophecy.* But for the numbering of the prophets 
from the time of Samuel’s ordination, B. c. 1130, till the return 
from the Captivity, B. c. 536, the note of Mr, Greswell, in pp. 
70—78, contains a mass of information which will not be met 
with elsewhere, at least in so condensed a form. 

In the Parable of the Wedding Garment, Mr. Greswell has 
adopted, without referring to the passage, an expression of Paley,— 
“ Good manners are a part of good morals,” p. 141; at least, the 
expression of Paley, “* bad manners are bad morals, in his chapter 
on the morality of the Gospel, must have suggested the above 
modified form. We have been led to observe this from a partial 
censure passed upon that excellent man in vol. i. p. 471. What 
the Christian preacher was and is to insist on is well set forth in 
pp- 106—168. It is quite impossible for any thing to be better 
than the matter contained in pp. 172—184. We extract two 
passages, regretting we cannot give the whole. Speaking of the 
“ wedding garment required of God in Holy Scripture,” his 
words are,— 


“‘ This proper garment was to be furnished indeed from the vestry of 
the king, but its assumption descended upon the guests themselves ; 
and even faith, though the one thing necessary to salvation, and in its 
imputed efficacy singly sufficient for that purpose, is not independent of 
the free-will and cooperation of the believer, no more-than of the grace 
of God. It may be the proper spiritual covering of the soul, and neither 
of mortal texture, nor of human acquisition, but immediately derived 
from the wardrobes of heaven ; and yet it must be received, and put on, 
by the wearer himself. The virtue of the marriage garment in the para- 
ble was such, that no antecedent worthiness of the guest invited, without 
it, could entitle him to a place as a guest admitted to that feast; and 
with it no antecedent unfitness availed to exclude him from it; and it is 
of the essense of the Christian qualification of a saving faith, to level all 
distinctions of character in other respects, to compensate for all other 
deficiencies in particular instances, and to entitle every one who is 
allowed to the benefit of it, to the same kind and degree of acceptance, 
on the same grounds of imputed righteousness and good desert. With- 
out it, no previous excellence of man’s own acquisition can avail to 
salvation, and with it no moral defect, under which the subject himself 
might previously labour, presents any obstacle to his forgiveness, and his 
acceptance with God. This garment was the same in every guest 
admitted, by its means, to the feast; and the qualification of a saving 
faith is one and the same, in the principle from which it springs, in 


* Discourse v. p. 177, &c. Ed. ut supra. 
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the effect which it produces, and in the object of trust, on which it is 
placed—in every member of the visible church, who becomes entitled 
thereby to the relation of a member of the invisible. It is grounded 
on an equal reliance on the merits of their Saviour, in all; and it pro- 
duces a common effect, their common acceptance and _ salvation, by 
virtue of a common imputed righteousness in all. All among the guests 
assemble, who were admitted to the feast, were admitted because they 
possessed this garment; and all who were excluded from it, were 
excluded because they possessed it not ; and among the complex of the 
members of the visible church, none will be saved who do not possess 
the personal quality of a saving faith, and none will be condemned who 
do not want it. It is the only criterion between the nominal and the 
real Christian, considered as equally members of the same visible church 
here, which, by its effects on their lives and actions, as it is present or 
absent, separates them one from another in this life, and at the day of 
judgment,—when their lives and their actions will be inquired into, and 
measured by the standard of their duties and their professions,—it is the 
only thing which, by virtue of its presence or of its absence, will deter- 
mine their respective conditions through all eternity.”"—p. 178—180. 


The other passage 1s :-— 


“The offence of this guest was due to no unavoidable necessity, no 
venial imprudence, no excusable oversight, which might have defended 
or palliated it. It was no sin of ignorance or of omission ; but a wilful 
act of commission. He knew that he was expected to appear in such a 
garment, and yet he had ventured into the guest chamber without one : 
he knew it to be necessary in every instance, and yet he had imagined 
it would be overlooked in his own; it had no doubt been offered to him 
as well as to the rest, yet he had declined to receive it, as if superfluous 
—or to wear it, as not indispensable. All this seems to point to the 
class of guests of which he is the representative, to that portion of the 
members of the visible church, who, however distinguished in other. 
respects, yet agree in this, that they do not choose to be saved after the 
manner of God's appointment, but will still be trusting to some device 
or imagination of their own, as just as effectual for the same purpose, 
and just as likely to succeed.”—p. 182. 


The rest of this volume, from p. 191 to the end, is wholly oc- 
cupied with the Parable of the Ten Virgins and the Talents, and 
the preliminary matter. ‘This, it will be confessed on all sides, 
is erudite and valuable. An analysis of the Exposition of the 
Prophecy on the Mount, which constitutes the preliminary mat- 
ter to these parables, will be found at the beginning of the volume. 
We can only refer to it, stating again, as we have often been 
obliged to do, that there is very much above our comprehension 
in many of the positions laid down. Far be it from us, however, 
to detract from the value of what is really to be valued;—such, for 


example, as the historical details in pp. 234-—247, relative to the 
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war at Alexandria, Seleucia, and Jamnia in Palestine— what 
relates to the siege of Jerusalem by Caius Cestius, which was 
as a warning,—and that again of Titus, which was a punishment ; 
the first at the Feast of Tabernacles, the second at the Passover. 
See pp. 358, seg. P. 348 contains some striking remarks on the 
safety of the elect, by whom, probably, we are to understand, not 
simply “ the believing portion of the community, in opposition 
to the unbelieving” of that day; but the whole series of fathers, 
patriarchs, and prophets, all the good and holy men of the Jewish 
nation from the first,” &c. ‘The passages from Josephus, in the 
note p. 361, do but too well declare the lamentable state of 
Jerusalem, when the besom ee destruction had swept over it, and 
when, to use the words of Bishop Horne, on the occasion of a 
former captivity, Zion was a sad remembrance. In p, 374, it is 
well remarked, that the Millenary dispensation is grounded more 
on tradition, or, in Mr. Greswell’s words, was communicated and 
received ‘ more through the vehicle of oral than of written tradi- 
tion ;” we say well remarked, because the Scripture is not expli- 
cit on the point, and it would appear to us one of those points 
on which the angels might desire to look into. ‘The picture of 
Jerusalem (like that of Constantinople in Gibbon) 1s from a 
master’s hand (pp. 420, 421), though the craft of their right 
hands is different. P.458 has some good remarks on Christian 
prudence; and pp. 483, 484, speak well and wisely of Chris- 
tian watchfulness and Christian responsibility. From p. 496, 
we learn that the wisdom of the wise, and the folly of the fool- 
ish virgins, was not seen till the bridegroom came, And _ thus is 
it with nominal Christians—at least, for the most part. When 
Christ shall come to judge the world, then “ the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed.” As to the sleep in the Parable of the 
Virgins, see p. 502. ‘To us the most remarkable circumstance 
is, that they ad/ s/ept. Oh! that all would lay to heart what they 
may read in p. 009, for ‘no man can make atonement for his 
brother ; for it cost more to redeem his own soul; so that he must 
let that alone for ever.” But, without referring to any novel 
opinions expressed in the latter part of this volume (see p. 573), 
we conclude it with the two following passages, each one as valu- 
able as the other. 


“The Christian vocation is addressed indifferently to all; and the 
Christian reward is proposed indiscriminately to all; so the vocation is 
not addressed to any, as What they may not accept, nor the reward pro- 

osed to any, as what they may not attain to, more or less of them- 
selves. They who disobey the call, or fail of the reward, are accountable 
for the consequences as free agents. God is innocent of the blood of 
all men. He desires the salvation, he commands the obedience, of every 

NO. XXXVI.—OCT. 1850. DD 
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man; but the man is bound to co-operate in the work of his own salva- 
tion, as becomes a moral and responsible being; and so far as his own 
co-operation is concerned, he is bound to act as if every thing depended 
on himself.* If any, under such circumstances, can attain to the desired 
effect, all may; and, consequently, none who is previously placed in a 
state of probation, can become a cast-away and perish at last, but 
through his own fault. He has failed to do what depended upon hime 


self before-hand, and is most justly to be denied what depends upon God, 
at last.” —pp. 514, 515. 


The last extract we have to give is— 


‘“ As it was seen in the parable that each of the servants presented 
himself to his master, upon his return, to give an account of the admi- 
nistration of his proper trust, while he was away,—not merely of what 
he had received in charge, but of what he had gained, or was bound to 
have gained, in addition to it; sois it the doctrine of Scripture, that the 
ministers of religion shall not only yield up their commissions at the da 
of judgment, but shall appear with their flocks before Christ, and shall 
render an account of their care and superintendence of that individual 
portion of the Christian community, which each, in the days of his 
probation, received in charge; and whom they have preserved, whom 


they have gained, wnom they have suffered to be lost, to their proper 
Lord and Master, Christ.’’"—p. 556. 


The last Volume (or rather, Part II. of Vol. V.) of this work is 
an appendix to the whole, consisting of ten chapters, of which, as 
we have no space for extracts and remarks, (at least for few,) we 
shall give the heads, that readers who do not possess the work 
may know what matter it contains. They are these—I. On the 
Omissions in the list or Syllabus of Parables. IL. Historical Ex- 
amples of the use of Fables. III. On the Relation of Master 
and Slave, as characteristic of the Social State of Antiquity. 
LV. Consideration of some further Testimonies to the Doctrine of 
the Millenium. V. ‘The Apocryphal Second Book of Esdras, 
and its probable Date. VI. Onthe probable Date of the Apocry- 
phal Date of the Ascensio Isaie Vatis. VIL. On the probable 
Date of the Book of Enoch. VILL. On the Sibylline Oracles, 
IX. On the Personal Character of the Sower in the Parable of 
the Seed. X. On the Existence and Locality of Hades. We 
need scarcely add that the Hymn of Praise which follows Chap- 


* Waterland has nearly the same words in his sermon on Luke viii. 10, “ Think it 
worthless in the sight of God, and infinitely below his acceptance, were it not for the 
merits of Christ; but still remember, that it as mach worth to you as heaven is worth, 
because without such’ holiness no man shall! see the Lord.”— Works, vol. ix. p. 289. 
To the same purport are the beautiful words of Southey in his Naval History: “Against 
the uatural visitations, which God, in the course ot his Providence, appoiuats, there is 
no other resource, no other reluge than to himself, in earnest and Continued supplica- 
tion; bat when a people call upon heaven to help them against their enemies, they must 
put up their prayers in Lope, and help themselves, if they would be holpen.”—vol. i. 
p- 80. 
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ter X. is a fitting conclusion for the work. Its construction, 
however, is peculiar, each stanza being a “ kind of integral poem, 
after the model of those remains of antiquity which are called 
Scolia, of all which it is characteristic to contain some one idea 
briefly expressed, though with a sweetness and simplicity almost 
inimitable.” —p. 407, note. 

We said we had no room for extracts, but we would briefly 
refer our readers to one or two passages. ‘To the remarks, for 
example, on the word slave, as 8805 should be rendered, in page 
26, and the prejudice against slavery in page 50. We must ob- 
serve too, that it is too “general an assertion to affirm that in the . 
time of Papias, Polycarp and Justin Martyr,* the Millenium was 
the general persuasion of the Church. With regard to the dates 
of the Apocryphal works mentioned, it may seem odd that Mr. 7 


Greswell should dissent in them all from Archbishop Lawrence. 
It was our intention to have said something on this point, as also 
on the Sibylline Oracles,+ for which purpose the Aglaophamus of 


Lobeck is before us,—but no space 1s left. With regard, how- Be, 
ever, to the Book of Enoch, we must in justice say that we think ‘e 
Mr. Greswell’s observations have great weight; and, indeed, as a 
concerns the other two—the Second Book of Esdras and the i. 
Ascensio Isai@ Vatis—we could almost fall into his opinions. y 
Thus much for the examination of this great and learned work, ’ 


in which nothing is more conspicuous than earnest piety and true 
devotion, coupled with the deepest erudition and the most astonish- 
ing accumulation of historical facts; tinged, however, as we think, | 
in some places, with enthusiastic notions, and blemished with se 


questions which were better left in the unrolled scrolls of God's , 
secret things. We hope and trust we have said nothing (for we ae 
have writfen nothing currente calamo) which can for a moment pie 
make the excellent author of these volumes think we have set our i. 


face against them; for it is not the case; and not only ¢his exposi- 
tion, but all his works are before us. Indeed it was our original 
intention to have headed this article with the full list, (twelve 
volumes,) but on consideration we found it would be too long a 


* See the Bishop of Lincoln’s Work, p. 104. Justin Martyr says that he himself, 
and xata acknowledged the Millenium; but 
he speaks of many of a pure and pious judgment who did not, See the Index to 
Routh’s Relliquia Sacre, in v. Millenium, and his note on Mosheim’s rewarks upon 
Eusebius, vol. i. p. 52. 

t With regard to Mr. Greswell’s examination of the Sibylline Oracles, we are inclined 
to think he has been too much led away by his system—e, g. in page 179. We are 
sure no one else would easily draw fromthe passage in question the conclusions which 
he has drawn. In point, however, of criticism, historical research, and minute inves- 
tigation, he is there, as elsewhere, forcible and strong. 
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matter to speak of the divine and the scholar* with that fulness of 
detail which we wished todo, As the whole of the works may 
not be known to all our readers, we give the list:— 


I. Dissertations upon a Harmony of the Gospels. In three volumes. 
Oxford. At the University Press. 1830. 


II. Harmonia Evangelica. Oxonii. E Typographio Academico, One 
volume. 1830. 


III. Supplementary Dissertations. In one volume. Oxford, At the 
University Press. 


IV. Joannis Miltoni Fabule Samson Agonistes et Comus, Grace. Oxonii. 
Parker. 


We trust our readers will excuse this extract from Jeremy 
‘Taylor by way of conclusion, and we are sure they will see its 
application i in the general, though in particular it relates to the 


question of certainty of salvation and admire its raciness and 
beauty. 


** Our blessed Lord, when he was petitioned that he would grant to 
the two sons of Zebedee that they might sit, one on the right hand and 
the other on the left, in his kingdom, rejected their desire, and only pro- 
mised them what concerned their duty and their suffering; referring 
them to that, and leaving the final event of men to the disposition of his 
Father. This is the great secret of the kingdom, which God hath locked 


* We do not think there can be any scholar who will not join with us in praise of 
the annexed translation of “* Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph,” Comus, v, 230, 
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up and sealed with the counsels of eternity. The sure foundation of 
God standeth, having this seal. ‘The Lord knoweth who are his.’ 
This seal shail never be broken up till the great day of Christ ; in the 
mean time the Divine knowledge is the only repository of the final sen- 
tences, and this ‘ way of God is unsearchable and past finding out.’ 
And, therefore, if we be solicitous and curious to know what God, in the 
counsels of eternity, hath decreed concerning us, he hath, in two fair 
tables, described all those sentences, from whence we must take ac- 
counts—the revelations of Scripture, and the book of conscience. The 
first recites the law and the conditions; the other gives in evidence : 
the first is clear, evident and perspicuous; the other, when it is written 
with large characters, may also be discerned; but there are many little 
accents, periods, distinctions, and little significations of actions, which 
either are written in water, or sullied over with carelessness, or blotted 
with forgetfulness, or not legible by ignorance, or misconstrued by inte- 
rest and partiality, that it will be extremely difficult to read the hand 
upon the wall,* or to copy out one line of the eternal sentence. And, 
therefore, excellent was the counsel of the son of Sirach—‘ Seek not out 
the things that are too hard for thee, neither search the things that are 
above thy strength; but what is commanded thee, think thereupon with 
reverence, for it is not needful for thee to see with thine eyes the things 
that are in secret.’ For whatsoever God hath revealed in general con- 
cerning election, it concerns all persons within the pale of Christianity. 
He hath conveyed notice to all Christian people, that they are the sons 
of God, that they are the heirs of Eternity, ‘ co-heirs with Christ, par- 
takers of the Divine Nature ;’ meaning that such they are by the design 
of God, and the purposes of the manifestation of his Son. The election 
of God is described in Scripture, to be an act of God separating whole 
nations and rejecting others, in each of which, many particular instances 
there were contrary to the general and universal purpose; and, of the 
elect nations many particulars perished, and many of the rejected people 
* sat down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of Heaven ;’ 
and to those persons whom God was more particular, and was pleased 
to show the scrolls of his eternal counsels, and to reveal their particular 
elections, as he did to the twelve Apostles, he showed them wrapped up 
and sealed; and to take off their confidences or presumptions, he gave 
probation in one instance,” (i. e. in the case of Judas,) ‘ that those scrolls 
may be cancelled, that his purpose concerning particulars may be altered 
by us; and, therefore, that he did not discover the bottom of the abyss, 
but some purposes of special grace and indefinite design. But his 
peremptory, final, unalterable decrece,+ he keeps in the cabinets of the 


* Jeremy Taylor again makes a beautiful use of this allusion, when speaking of the 
causes and manner of the Divine judgments. ‘‘ God's judgments are like the writing 
upon the wall, which was a missive of anger from God upon Belshazzar ; it came upon 
an errand of revenge, and yet was writ in so dark characters that none could read it but 
a prophet.”—Infra, p. 223. | 

Tlavrn 3° aGavaray apavng vbog 

+t Of God’s ‘ secret counsels and predestination of eternity,” it is beautifully ob- 
served at the beginning of this section—‘ This is a mountain, upon which whosoever 
climbs, like Moses, to behold the land of Canaan at great distances, may please his 
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eternal ages, never to be unlocked till the angel of the covenant shall 
declare the unalterable, universal sentence.”"—The History of the Life 
and Death of the Holy Jesus, Discourse XVI., Of Certainty of Salvation, 
Works, vol. iii. p. 175—177. 


Art. VIII.—1. The Young Pastor’s Guide to the Practice of 
the Christian Ministry. Five Discourses, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in the month of March, 1835. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. (of Corpus Christi College,) 
Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. Lendon: Richardson, 
1835. pp. 123. 

2. Miscellaneous Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of 
Cheltenham. By the Rev. Francis Close, A.M. Perpetual 
Curate. London: Hatchard and Son. 1834. 2 vols. 8vo. 

3. Sermons. By Hunter Francis Fell, A.M. Minister of ‘Trinity 
Church, Islington. London: Seely and Burnside. 1834, 
pp. 300. 

4. Lectures on some of the Articles of Faith of the Church of 
England; delivered on Wednesdays during Lent, 1835. By 
the Rey. R. C. Dillon, M.A. Minister of Charlotte Chapel, 
near the King’s New Palace, and Sunday Evening Lecturer at 
St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell, London: Hatchard aud 
Son, 1830. 8vo. pp. 224. 


There are two reasons, why we abandon all present intention 
of making what is called the Evangelical Section of the Church 
of England the subject of any single article. The one is, that 
the topic Is so vast as to require, for its adequate treatment, a far 
greater number of our pages than we could afford at once; the 
other—a higher, if not a stronger reason—is, that the elements of 
churchmembership are beginuing, we believe, to throw themselves 
into new combinations, so that the more moderate and judicious 
portion of the evangelical clergy may be soon fused together with 
their orthodox brethren—-(and we use these distinctive names 
merely to avoid an awkward circumlocution)—leaving the ex- 
tremes in a very small and insignificant minority; while, even 
now, the party is so heterogeneous in its materials, that the obser- 
vations which are true and just, with reference to some among 
its ranks, would be most unfair and inapplicable, if extended to 
others. Passing, therefore, over a heap of volumes, many of con- 


eyes, or satisfy his curiosity, but is certain never to enter that way.” See Deut. xxx. 


11—14; Rom. x. 64. Greswell’s remarks on these texts which we here quote may be 
seen in vol, v, part ii, p. 326. 
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siderable value, accumulated and unreviewed before us, we select 
the discourses of Mr. Dale, Mr. Fell, Mr. Dillon, and Mr, Close, 

We ought not, perhaps, to put Mr. Dale in the same category 
with Messrs. Close, and Dillon, and Fell. But it will be conve- 
nient for us to make in this place a few observations on his dis» 
courses. ‘Their general character is discoverable at a glance, 
They are composed in a very brilliant and elaborate style: —too 
brilliant, we should say, and too elaborate; because they convey 
the impression of great effort, and are very deficient in simplicity, 
It would be unjust, to assert that they exhibit a meagre poverty of 
thought amidst a gorgeous exuberance of diction; but we cer- 
tainly think that the words are too many for the ideas, or the ideas 
too few for the words; and that the leading principle of the dis- 
course is often quite lost in the sparkling multiplicity of phrases 
and illustrations. ‘They are eloquent exceedingly, if the heaped- 
up congeries of fine terms be eloquence. ‘They evince skill and 
care, and the measured, antithetical—-often Johnsonian—rhythm 
of a practised writer, rather, we think, than any remarkable degree 
of native originality and vigour. ‘They have the externals of 
oratory, but not always the depth and power. ‘The fault is, that 
there is an eternal glitter without any quiet Unts, an eternal ten- 
sion without any repose. ‘There are many valuable remarks, 
many happy sentences, and sometimes whole pages which any 
divine or author of the day might be proud to have written. 
Many of the parts are very striking, but the whole is compara- 
tively wearisome and ineffective; so that we are reminded, by this 
publication, of a very different object, as described by the poet, 

“‘ Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 
Till the mind falls asleep in that sameness of splendour.” 


We venture these remarks with the more solicitude, because 
Mr. Dale, from his station in the Church, and his professorial 
dignity, may be taken by many as an authority and model in point 
of style. ‘To us, his example—whatever his precepts may be— 
seems likely to betray young men into a tumid and Asiatic man- 
ner, and induce them to pump up with a prodigious toil vast 
pails and buckets of tautology. 

As “‘ the Young Pastor’s Guide to the Practice of his Ministe- 
rial Duties,’ Mr. Dale’s publication is manifestly incomplete; 
and a far larger quantity of precise and practical instruction might 
have been comprised in the same space. We might also quarrel, 
here and there, with the doctrine. For although there may be a 
sense and a mode, in which it is all very right, hot-headed and 
narrow-minded men, understanding it with another interpretation, 
will draw conclusions from it injurious to sound Jearning and true 
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religion. What, for instance, are we to think of the following. 
7 where Mr, Dale says, in speaking of the Church of 
ngland? 

** Her articles—her formularies—the whole spirit and tenor of her 
most reasonable services, have no sympathy with those misjudging, though 
well-meaning persons, who set before a company of immortal spirits, 
hungering for the bread of life, the insipid and unsubstantial viands of a 
vapourish though plausible morality, or the bare, bleached, and withered 
bones of verbal criticism; who perplex and almost stupify a rustic assem- 
blage with argumentative disquisitions, which would be out of character 
on the Lord’s day before even an academic audience—and pursue the 
shadow of a coincidence, or track the vestige of a meaning, or thread the 
labyrinth of an hypothesis, or fix the date of an event, with as much sem- 
blance of earnestness, and as much parade of zeal, as though it were a doc- 
trine that influenced and involved salvation. What is this, but sounding 
the brass, and tinkling the cymbal? What is this, but running uncertainly, 
and dealing strokes into the air? What is this, but gwing husks for food, 
and substituting stones for bread? ‘There is more nutriment for the soul 
in a single brief discourse, which tells plainly and simply of Christ cru- 
cified, however destitute of method and unadorned in style, than in the 
whole annual series of those abortive uninfluential addresses, conversant onl. 
about minor points, which are sometimes miscalled preaching the Gospel ;— 
of which the best that can be said is, that they maintain a decent exterior 
of duty in him who speaks, and the utmost that can be hoped is, that they 
are productive of no positive detriment to those who hear.” —p.40—42. 


Now, we ask, in all humility, what is the meaning of this string 
and jingle of grandiloquence? Or has it no meaning at all? Is 
ita mere rhapsody, made for the purpose of introducing some 
favourite expressions; a ‘‘ vor et praterea nihil” —a report with- 
out the bullet? Or, if the words are to be taken in any exact 
and literal sense, where does Mr. Dale find “ these insipid and 
unsubstantial viands,” these “ husks for food,” these ‘ stones for 
bread?” We can seriously declare, that it is a long time, since 
we have met with so much husk and so little inside, so much shell 
and so little kernel, as in these sermons of his own. If he talks 
about want of substance, they are as “ unsubstantial as a frothed 
syllabub or a whipped cream; and in some places, enough to per- 
plex and almost stupify a rustic,” orunrustic, “ assemblage,” with- 
out any thing argumentative. Where, we ask, among the clergy- 
men of the Church of England, does Mr. Dale find a ‘whole 
annual series of these abortive uninfluential addresses, conversant 
only about minor points? Or does he intend to point any foolish 
and flippant sarcasms against the occasional discussion of ** dates,” 
and verbal details, and points of morality? 1s the infidel never 
to be refuted by a reference to philosophy, or history, or solid and 
searching criticism? It is invidious to pursue an “ argumentum 
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ad hominem.” But Mr. Dale, the accomplished scholar, the ele- 
gant versifier—nay, to do him justice, often the sweet poet,—the 
successful tutor of youth—the translator of Sophocles—the pro- 
fessor of English literature, formerly at the London University, 
and now at King’s College—he can hardly wish to throw dispa- 
ragement upon human knowledge and literary research, He must 
be aware, that a dissertation on the Greek article—we take the 
first example which occurs to us—may do more service to the 
cause of vital and evangelical religion, than ten thousand loose and 
long-winded declamations. He must be aware that knowledge 
is of very little value without minuteness of accuracy; and, in dis- 
charging his duties as a professor, he must have discovered, long 
ago, that his class would derive no enormous benefit from his course 
of lectures, if they were, in fact, only the same vague disquisitions 
upon literature in general, delivered again and again; and if he 
should not sometimes descend to particular remarks upon a particus 
lar subject, and even enter upon a kind of anatomical dissection. 
But we pause—we would cautiously abstain from drawing compa- 
risons, as puerile as they are offensive, between general and com- 
prehensive sermons on the great scheme of Christianity, and other 
sermons less discursive in their matter; when both styles have their 
place, and their season, and their use; and “ wisdom is justified 
in all her children.” We are only surprised, that Mr, Dale 
should satirize himself by insisting upon the profitableness of a 
“ brief discourse, which tells” things “ plainly and simply;” and 
that he should indulge in a tissue either of mischievous error or 
unmeaning verbiage, which would be silly from any man’s mouth, 
and is quite unbecoming from Mr. Dale's. , 

Probably, however, Mr. Dale intends, in his own mind, nothing 
which can fairly be censured. He would merely spread out through 
sundry pages the wise dictum of old John Newton, that, when 
we would delineate our religion, “‘ Christ is to be made the capital 
figure in every compartment of the picture.” What a pity it is, 
then, that Mr. Dale, who should set an example to others of pure 
taste and chastened eloquence, should be himself bitten by the 
rabies of tine writing: so that precision is sacrificed to sound ; 
and every thing is indefinite; and the whole atmosphere, if we 
may proceed to accumulate images, after the approved manner of 
modern oratory, is enveloped in a drapery of mist; and every ob- 
ject is indistinctly seen through the abundant shower of long 
words; and the reader, who had been looking for edification and 
instruction, finds at last, to his vexation and wonder, that he has 
been embracing a cloud, instead of a goddess! | 

If we had room to collect and spread out the “ bare, bleached, 
and withered bones of verbal criticism,” we might soon havea 
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goodly dish, pleasant to some palates, if not altogether nutritious. 
‘hen Mr. Dale passes from one point to another, he says, “ We 
come, now, therefore, to consider—us the second side of the qua- 
drature which symbolizes ministerial perfection—that which 1s at 
once the object and the effect of doctrine ;”—-when he would tell 
us, that the minister will discern the futility of a mere formal 
religion, he almost manages to make a truism unintelligible by 
thus wrapping it up; 

** He will have at least discovered in time, that religion, the religion 
that is to save the soul, is no spiritless and Jifeless form—no vapid ce- 
remonial observance—no empty sound of doctrine—no barren husk of 
mere verbal profession—no wrestling with shadows—no mockery of a 


fight—no affectation of warfare without weapons—no pageantry of 
imposing but unmeaning weekly parade.”—p. 65. 


If he would speak of sin put away from us, it is represented 


* as capable of entire forgiveness, unreserved abolition, total and per- 
petual oblivion—its crimson tint capable of being washed white, its 
mountain-pressure on the conscious breast removed, by the simple ep- 


plication through faith of the ‘ blood of Christ, which cleanseth fram 
all sin.’”"—p. 57, 


If he would tell us of a softened heart, he must enlarge and 
improve upon Scripture, by saying, 
“ Though the heart be hardened as an adamant stone, ‘ the word of the 
Lord is the hammer that dasheth the rock in pieces’— and the rock of 


the heart shall be shattered, splintered, pulverized, if need be, in the day 
of his power.”—p. 66, 


If he would tell us of a judgment to come, even here the awful- 
ness of the subject cannot subdue him into simplicity. 


“The last conviction that we are specially to enforce is, that of 
judgment—first, as ordained from the beginning, and thus providing in 
due time for the vindication of God's justice ;—then, as steadily ad- 
vancing with our progress through life, and thus, by its continual ap- 
proximation, maintaining a salutary check against all indulgence and 
excess :—thirdly, as the secret spring that regulates the seemingly 
complicated machinery of God’s providential government, and thus 
opposing all sceptical inferences arising out of the apparent discourage 
ment of virtue, and predominance of vice :—and, finally, as certain in 
its arrival, inevitable in its results, boundless in its discoveries, com- 
plete in its vindications, decisive in its issue—so that ‘every mouth 
shall be stopped, and the whole world shall become guilty before God.’ 
Yes, then at least, if not before, conviction shall be universal; then 
shall one mighty voice of concurrent acclamation reverberate through the 
affrighted heavens, ascending upwards from the consuming earth ; not only 
from angels and archangels, and the spirits of the just men made per- 
fect; not only from the harpings of the blessed, and the melodies of re- 
deemed souls; but mingling m the rush of its torrent-flow, and in the 
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crash of its earthquake utterance, the groans of the despairing, the 
shricks of the condemned, the blasphemies, overmastered and ‘over- 
borne, of the evil spirits consigned by the judgment of the great day 
to their unalterable doom (for the prince of this world shall be judged) 
—when at the ‘name of Jesus every knee shall bow,’ and to the sceptre 
of Jesus every power shall yield, and things in Heaven, and things 
on earth, and things under the earth,’ shall all bear their part in the 
one last and true confession—‘ Verily, there is a reward for the 


righteous ; verily, there is a God that judgeth in the earth.’ ”—pp. 
58, 59. 


And such is the pervading style of these discourses. For we 
have purposely selected these specimens, or rather extracted 
them almost at random, from the same sermon, and within a few 
pages of each other, Whether these are the beauties, which have 
captivated the undergraduates and incipient bachelors at Cam- 
bridge, we cannot tell: but we must reiterate our hope that Mr. 
Dale will not inculcate such a style upon the pupils at King’s 
College, from his professorial chair, as good, manly, serviceable 
English eloquence; for in that case we should not expect much 
from the next generation, either in English literature, or steady 

reaching. We speak plainly; because Mr. Dale is fit for 

igher and better things; because he is described to us as a man, 
not only of amiable and estimable character, of genuine and ear- 
nest piety, but of very considerable talents and acquirements; and 
these very discourses fully bear out all these representations; and 
we, therefore, think that he might afford to use, not a bald and 
naked, but a less elaborate mode of speech, and to leave his su- 
perfluous ornaments to Mr. Dillon; seeking for himself, even as 
to style and composition, a far higher praise than the reputation 
of an eloquent word-monger, and a fine turner of sentences. 

Mr. Fell and his work we must despatch in a few sentences, 
He appears to us to be just one of those men, who do the worst 
wrong to true and vital doctrines, by pushing them to that excess 
which renders them either ridiculous or repulsive. He ap- 
proaches to Solifidianism and Antinomianism, as near as it is at 
all safe, and much nearer, we think, than it is at all prudent, to 
go. In his discourse upon the Simplicity of the ay he 
seeins anxious to disprove the mistaken notion that man has an 


thing to do either with, or for, his own salvation. “ Give man, 
says Mr. Fell, 


‘“« Give him something to do, and no matter what it is, whether it be 
as the vain austerities of the monks of La Trappe, or as the pitiable 
efforts of the blind, untutored Indian, prostrate before the hideous 
idol of Juggernaut—it is all the same. Give man something to do for 
his salvation that shall be meritorious, and entitle him to divine fa- 
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vour, and he is content. Let self be gratified and exalted, and all is 
well.”—p, 35. 


Again, 
‘“‘ It is this desire to be in a state of peace of conscience and reconci- 
liation with God, that sets men to work with their penances and mor- 
tifications, their atoning resolutions and works of satisfaction, to which 
I have already alluded; and it is this which is the support of the sa- 
tanic scheme of popish absolution; it is this which oftentimes brings 
men of unholy lives and characters to their prayers, and their church, 
and their outward observances of Christian duty, void of its power 


and ac. But it is all vain and fruitless, both as it respects the Di- 
vine Being and themselves.” —pp. 36, 37. 


In opposition to these errors we are to 


‘* Observe the excellency of the salvation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, in its very simplicity; God requires perfect obedience, and 
perfect satisfaction. He who is ‘ God and man in one Christ,’ has 
provided both; and God can now justify the ungodly, who ‘ believeth 
in Jesus.’ Thus God is satisfied—and that which satisfieth God, and 
that alone, will also satisfy man; I mean, man possessed of an en- 
lightened conscience. And receiving the Gospel in its simplicity, he 
finds it precisely suited to his situation asa sinner. It only demands 
acceptance.—Receive it, I entreat you, in faith, and it is yours. Believe, 
and ‘ ye are clean every whit.’”—pp. 37, 38. 


The danger of this mode of preaching is, that it may, and 
must lead, if not to the extreme inference, that the less men do in 
the way of good works the better,—because they will thus give a 
more entire proof of their reliance upon “ the simplicity of the 
Gospel,” and the evangelical method of salvation;—at least to the 
conclusion, that a death-bed faith, an acceptance of the Gospel 
in the last gasp and agony of dissolution, must be quite equiva- 
lent to a long life of Christain faith and obedience. But we 
must not cavil about these things, for Mr. Fell assures us, “ Itis 
the disciple of Jesus Christ who has alone found out the true 
philosopher’s stone, which turns every thing into gold.” 

Our readers might be much edified by a Sermon styled “ Af- 
Jlictions improved ;” part of which is of general application, and 
printed for the consolation of the “ sons and daughters of afflic- 
tions;” while the other part is printed within brackets, and may 
be read, or omitted, ad /ibitum; inasmuch as ithas a special refer- 
ence to Mrs. Hawkes, a lady for many years resident in the pa- 
rish of Islington. Mr. Fell thinks it right to inform us of “ this 
beloved individual,” whose death he is “ attempting to improve,” 
(what language is this?) that, 


“ though educated by religious parents, she for years resisted, and tri- 
fled with, and set at nought their parental counsel. She was, alas, a 
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thorough worldling, a gay butterfly in the spring and summer of her 
life; gifted, in God's providence, with an exquisitely fine ear and 
voice for music, she was snared into society which was congenial to 
her worldly taste, and was the admiration and the envy of triflers; 
possessed, indeed, of a masculine mind, highly cultivated and ener- 
getic, her companionship was sought in that rank of independency in 
which she moved. But mark the melancholy truth!—she was then 
living ‘ without God in the world;’ ‘ walking after the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience, fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind,’ And had not God, who is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he loved her, even when she was dead in 
sin, quickened her by his Spirit, and brought her (through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Cecil's ministry) to a right judgment and a regene- 
rated state of heart, she would have secllied in her worldliness, and 
folly, and gaiety, and been an everlasting monument of justice instead 
of mercy.” —pp. 258, 259. 


Mr. Fell, after venturing to give a good deal of the private 
history of his parishioner, and preaching and printing some of 
her Jetters and private memoranda, then adds the final judgment, 
which, we humbly thought, was reserved for the Almighty God, 
the omniscient searcher of all hearts, 


‘I might be acting wisely, my beloved brethren, if I were at once 
to close the book, and leave you to carry home the deeply penetrating, 
experimental sentiments of this revered mother in Israel, as the very 
best improvement you could make of her death and your own afflictions, 
But this cheering thought presses upon me,—She is now embosomed in 
the Paradise of God. She is departed, and now lives with Christ, in 
positive enjoyment and perfect resemblance of the Saviour she loved 
and served on earth; and J am satisfied that her. testimony in heaven 
is, ‘I know, O Lord, that thy judgments are right, and that thou in 
faithfulness didst afflict me.’”—p. 275. : 


‘€ Not all the lengthened years of our venerated sister's sufferings could 
have diminished one moment's anguish in hell, which she must endured, 
had she not been born again of the Spirit; been snatched from the 
pursuit of the world’s trifles, and made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light.”—pp. 277, 278. 


We refrain from all comment on this pomempinons dogma- 
tism;* and shall simply add, that Mr. Fell is a preacher whose 


* Mr. Fell is not content by any means with penetrating the secrets of the human 
heart and the human destiny. For, in a Sermon upon “ the Security of the Servants of 
God,” wherein he tells us, that ** God, though he is no respecter of persons, is a 
respecter of character,” he affirms, in his infinite knowledge of the apostate Angels, “ I 
may venture to say that, if they could, they would not live in heaven upon the terms of 
their first estate; for, once a rebel, the creature will for ever continue a rebel, except 
the rebellious nature be changed by the omnipotent power of God, which cannot 
done consistent with his immaculate and irreversible justice, except an infinite atone- 
ment be made and accepted,’’—p, 214, 
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only idea of being forcible is to be vulgar and coarse. Witness 
an evidently laboured passage in the peroration of his last Ser- 
mon, wherein the italics belong to the author. 


“ Dear brethren! the world speaks no falsity against the preachers 
of the gospel, when it is affirmed that they preach ‘ Hell and damna- 
tion.” They do preach ‘ Hell and damnation ;—but why? and how?— 
They preach it, that you may escape it. They preach it, because they 
love your immortal souls, and in the spirit of tenderness and indescri- 
bable horror of affectionate anxiety, because they know that as in hea- 
ven there is yet room, so there is yet room in Hell. They believe the 
record of inspiration, and believing it, they cannot look with allowed 
carelessness upon their perishing fellow-men. They, therefore, cry 
aloud, and spare not. We should indeed forfeit most justly the title 
of ambassadors of peace, and approximate in temper and in spirit to 
the fiends of Hell, if we denounced the vengeance of God against im- 
penitence without the most affectionate anxiety. Love for your souls 
is our motive—and that love now urges me to say with all solemnity, 
—You must find room in Hell, if you will not accept of room in Heaven.— 
pp. 298, 299. 

The remainder of our space we must devote to a more conjunc- 
tive view of the lucubrations of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Close,— 
since they seem to us to contain a similarity at least, if not an 
identity, of doctrine. According to every report which has 
reached us, both these gentlemen are sedulous and zealous in the 
discharge of their ministerial functions; both are popular and 
admired preachers; both exercise an influential sway over their 
respective congregations. Assuredly, therefore, they are men, 
of whose personal labours we would not speak with disrespect; 
upon their characters or intentions we would cautiously abstain 
from flinging any epithets, which can be injurious or offensive:— 
but, at the same time, we must take the liberty of entering our 
earnest protest against some features in their exhibition of the 
Christian faith, 

As to the style of composition, neither of these volumes is 
entitled to much praise. Mr. Close disappoints us as a writer. 
He appears alike deficient in precision and force. He displays 
little connection, little cogency, and no compactness. For the 
most part, his logic is inconclusive, and his rhetoric tawdry, 
Mr. Dillon’s book manifests, throughout, a vicious and affected 
taste; and presents, in many places, a mere conglomeration of 
fine words thrown together without any especial regard to their 
proper significance or allocation. In both, too, there is the be- 
setting sin of exaggeration—the exaggeration of manner, acting and 
re-acting upon the exaggeration of sentiment. In both, there is 
that distortion of truth, which arises from entirely overlooking the 
harmony of its proportions as discernible in the Bible, and from 
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giving, therefore, to some favourite points an undue prominence 
and magnitude, to the neglect, and almost the exclusion of the 
rest, 


We shall come presently to Mr, Dillon: as a specimen of Mr. 


Close’s exaggeration of sentiment, the following brief passage 
must suffice, 


‘The presumptuous folly of denying the existence alike of a 
and of an evil spirit is peculiar to the infidel Christian.”—p. 322. 

“ Belief in the existence of spirits, both good and evil, is intuitive, 
it is an instinct in man—-it is the assent of conscience to the truth of 
God; and every atheist must know (if indeed there be an atheist in 
the world) that it is only by vast efforts that he has been able to 


stifle the loud and energetic testimonies of his inward monitor.”—pp. 
322, 323. 


The argument for the existence of a God, and even of evil 
spirits, is indeed irresistible: but this is a mere futile attempt to 
prove too much; for sound philosophy has long rejected the 
vague and dreamy language about instincts and intuitions, as the 
proper and sufficient evidence of moral truth. 

But we must proceed to a closer examination of the doctrine 
contained in this second volume of Mr. Close’s sermons. We 
need not be very fastidious in our review; for Mr, Close is by no 
nieans squeamish in his own observations from the pulpit. e. g. 


‘‘ That preaching generally will please man which flatters his pride, 
and does not interrupt him in the pursuit of his gains or his pleasures, 
The time is indeed gone by, when mere essays on moral philosophy 
suited the popular ear: something of the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity must, in the present day, be interwoven into, the discourse; and 
the frailty of man, the atonement of Christ, and the inflaentves of the 
Holy Spirit, must at least be glanced at, or the discernment even of 
ordinary hearers will discover the deficiency. So that the preaching 
which will please man is now characterized rather by a dilution than 
by a total suppression of the truths of the gospel, ‘Those truths have 
ever been offensive to the carnal heart, and they who would please 
unconverted men must therefore soften down the unpleasant doctrines, 
and, by weakening, neutralize them,”—p. 3. 


“In all ages those preachers and teachers who have pleased God 
have uniformly displeased man, and have ever received the testimony 
of persecution as further proof of their faithfulness. Thus it was 


with Enoch, Noah, Joseph, Moses, and with all the prophets of God 
in succeeding generations.” —p. 17. 


Thus it is, too, we suppose, with the Rev, Francis Close, a 
popular preacher at a place of fashionable resort! Yet there is 
always a two-edged sword of argument for such preachers to 
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wield. Are any persons displeased with their doctrines? Then it 
is because God's truth is offensive to the carnal pride of man’s 
nature. Do crowds flock to hear them? Then itis, “ see the 
blessing of God upon our labours: see how our doctrines com- 
mend themselves to the spirit of man, and find a responsive 
echo in his heart. Can your Jejune and barren tenets bring toge- 
ther such a congregration?” ‘This would be a more comfortable 
argument, but for the unlucky fact, that it proves nothing on the 
one side more than on the other, and that both parties might be 
placed alike within the horns of its dilemma. 
But Mr. Close has much more of this querulousness :— 


“The attempt to deliver the truth in such a manner as to make it 
palatable to men is in itself sinful; and could we succeed, we should 
only prove ourselves faithless stewards of the mysteries of God. ‘ Woe 
be unto you,’ saith the Saviour to such teachers—‘ woe be unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you; for so did their fathers to the 
FALSE Prornets,’ The approbation of man is the condemnation of the 
Most High; what pleases Him must be displeasing to His sinful 
creatures.’ —p. 18. 


Here our capital letters are a fac-simile of the original. 


‘“‘ In seeking to please man we corrupt the truth of God. Man can 
save himself, or he cannot—he must be justified by his own works or 
by another's. If we affirm that he can justify himself, and work out 
his own salvation by his own merits, and the Bible on the contrary de- 
clares that he cannot, but that by Christ alone he can be saved—again 
we are guilty of pernicious error—we are faithless to our trust. ‘The 
truth must be preached; and whenever it is preached in its fulness, 
offence will be taken by the men of this world, who have their portion 
in this life. 

« « What, then, is truth?’ Infinitely important it is for every one, 
on his own behalf, and as accountable for himself to God, to solve this 
question! The injunction is not only ‘ Take heed how ye hear,’ but 
also * Take heed wnat ye hear.’ TruTH AND ERROR ARE BOTH TAUGHT 
WITHIN THE PALE OF OUR OWN CHURCH, AND THEY CANNOT BOTH BE 
rniGHT. ‘ [ue sPiRITS MUST BE TRIED WHETHER THEY BE OF Gop.’ 
THERE Is A GREAT AND ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE—THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN LIGHT AND DARKNESS, TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD.’ —p. 20, 

*“ The only serious inquiry is, what saith the Scriptures? how 
readest thou? By that test we shall be tried in the last day; and if it 
then appear that we were among the number of those ‘ who could not 
endure sound doctrine’—who sought, out to themselves flattering and 
soothing teachers, who would speak ‘ peace, peace, when there was no 
peace ;’ teachers who encouraged us in a course of vanity and worldli- 
ness, and kept back things profitable to us, heavy will be our guilt, and 
great our condemnation. May the Lord grant us the hearing ear, the 
seeing eye, and the understanding heart; that we may know the joyful 
sound of the gospel and rejoice in it—that we may ‘ discern the voice 
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of the good Shepherd—may hear it and follow him, refusing to follow 


a stranger. May the Lord himself guide us into all truth, and preserve 
us from every error of man’s device.”—p. 21. 


We earnestly entreat our readers, and the members, in general, 
of the Church of England, to meditate upon these passages, and 
those which we have adduced in previous numbers, and the 
hundred others which we pledge ourselves to be able to adduce ; 
and then to say, whether we are to be censured for lifting up the 
voice of not uncharitable remonstrance; whether a studious oppo- 
sition is, Or is not, made between different classes of preachers 
within the Establishment; whether a concerted and systematic 
attack is, or is not, begun; and, therefore, whether it is necessary 
or not, for us to speak out in self-defence. We solemnly declare 
our opinion, that the fault, and, it may be, the ruin, of English 
orthodoxy is its protracted and suicidal silence. 


But we must turn to the “ dilutions,” which are as wormwood 
to Mr. Close. 


* Take for instance the doctrine of the fall of man, and the conse- 
quent corruption of his whole race. How is this represented? We 
are told that we are sinners indeed, frail, and liable to go astray; but 
that we are by no means wholly depraved, that there are still traces of 
original righteousness in man, and that the image of his Maker is still 
discernible in him.” —pp. 3, 4. 

“ In like manner they who would please man weaken the testimony 
of God's word respecting the only way of salvation. General state- 
ments of the divine mercy are very palatable ; but his justice and the 
holiness of his nature, which call aloud for the condemnation of the 
sinner, are rarely enforced. He is represented as pitying the frailties 
of his creatures, excusing or palliating their offences ; He will not be 
severe to judge them, if only they are sincere, repent, forsake gross 
sin, frequent the church, and occasionally take the sacrament, give 
alms to the poor, and attend to their relative duties. No one is perfect, 
and it would be unreasonable to expect perfection in any human being; 
but if, after we have done our best, we fall short of what we ought to 
be, there is a Saviour, Christ has died for us, and He will supply our 
deficiencies! Thus the perfect standard of the law of God is lowered 
to meet the short-comings of man; his holiness and justice are neu- 
tralized by false views of his mercy, and then the adorable Redeemer 
is introduced as a sort of sussrprary Saviour, to make up the weight 
in the scale of moral excellency; and the deluded sinner is taught to 
believe that God will accept him partly by virtue of his own meagre 
obedience, and partly by the merit of Christ: thus the great distin- 
guishing doctrine of the gospel is corrupted by the vain glosses of man. 

‘** And if salvation by Christ alone without works be an unwelcome 
truth, how much more the principle of pivine 1nrtuence! If it must 
be admitted that we can be neal only by Christ, the power and merit 
of coming to Christ will be contended for; and we are often told, that 
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to deny to man this power, is to reduce him to a mere machine without 
free agency or volition! Nothing more affronts his dignity than to be 
taught that he is as helpless, as he is guilty, and unable of himself to 
repent and seek after God; and, therefore, they who would please man 
ever make him the proud agent of his own salvation, having always in 
himself the power to turn to God, to conquer his sins, to amend his 
life when he chooses, as easily as he could change his profession or his 
residence 4—6, 


We pass by the hyperbole, for we will not use harsh terms, of 
this last sentence; and would go on at once to observe that Mr. 
Close’s own doctrines may be inferred by these ‘* dilutions,” of 
which he so bitterly complains. 

The first of these is, of course, the total, universal depravity and 
incapacity of man. So even as to ‘‘ hearing the word of God.” 


“‘ This is the last point, relative to the attentive and practical hearer, 
which was to be considered. ‘ He being not a forgetful hearer, but a 
doer ef the work, THIs MAN IS BLESSED IN HIS DEED,’ or in his doings. 
Here the secret spring of all success in preaching, or in hearing, the 
word is discovered to us: THE BLESSING OF Gop! It is this alone 
which makes the difference between the two classes of hearers. ‘ When 
the Lord opens their hearts, they attend to the things that are spoken;’ 
and when left to themselves, * they turn a deaf ear to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.’’’—p. 35, 


Yet at the conclusion of the Sermon he says—~ 


** Sinners / were there none to tell you of your danger? did no man 
ever warn you to flee from the wrath to come? did you never hear of 
my gracious invitations? was the love of Christ never exhibited to 
you? And each man’s conscience will compel him to reply, yea, Lord, 
we did hear, but we disregarded what we heard! we were told of 
heaven, but we did not seek it! of hell, but we did not flee from it! 
we heard of a Saviour and his redeeming love, but our hearts were 
filled with other things ; we were too busy, or too idle, or too fond of 
sin, to regard the message—yet now, now, Lord, have mercy, ‘ open 
unto us!’ But he will reply, ‘I know you not;’ ‘ [ called, and ye 
refused ; I stretched out my Call and no man regarded. Ye set at 
nought my counsel, and would none of my reproof ... . therefore 
shall ye eat of the fruit of your own way, and be filled with your own 
devices. ‘ And these will go away into everlasting torment, into the 
portion of those who knew their Master's will and did ut not !” 


“© Did it not!” How could they do it, when this extract is 
coupled with the last; and when to Mr. Close’s other doctrine is 
added the doctrine of irrespective and gratuitous election? For, 
in his scheme, some are chosen and predestined to salvation, 


« BELIEVERS ARE SEALED IN THE COUNSELS OF HEAVEN FROM ALL 
geTERNITY. ‘They are ‘ written in the Lamb’s book of life:’ * for whom 
he did foreknow, he also did predestinate, to be conformed to the 
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image of his son,’ ‘ They are bound in the bundle of life ;’ * their life 
is hid with Christ in God;’ ‘ according as he hath chosen them in 
Christ before the foundation of the oe that they should be holy and 
without blame before him in love: having predestinated them unto the 


adoption of children by Christ Jesus to himself, according to the good 
pleasure of his will,’”—-p, 337. 


We again print the capital letters in imitation of Mr, Close 
himself, ‘These, then, are to “ be secure in the day of the Lord's 
judgments.” But the utterly helpless, the irreclaimably wicked, 
where are they !—the unhappy wretches, who indulge in 

“ Practices to which the gay world is devoted, and which will never 


want advocates, as long as there are preachers who seek to please man more 
than God.” —p. 16. 


According to Mr, Close, we might think that they are not even 
to be prayed for. For he adds, after quoting a saying of our 
Lord :— | 

« Of that same world he had previously testified that ‘ it could not 
receive the Spirit of truth, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him ;’ and of that unbelieving, sinful, and vain portion of the world he 
declared that he would not even pray for them: ‘I pray for these my 


disciples, I pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast given 
me out of the world.’”—p. 15. 


Our quarrel with Mr. Close is for his extreme statement of 
man’s universal inability, joined with his other doctrine of God's 
particular election; his declaration that “ not one spiritual affec- 
tion can arise without the Holy Ghost,”—in itself a sublime and 
holy truth,—that no man is able to think a good thought, or pray 
a sincere prayer, combined with the utter absence, or the very 
weak and evanescent glimpse, of any assurance that the Hol 
Spirit is ready to prevent, and enable, and co-operate with add, 

Look at the contradiction. Mr. Close insists that man can do 
nothing ; that all labour under an equal corruption, an equal in- 
capacity; and then follows the inference of irrespective election 
and unconditional, invincible, grace. But then there is another 
sermon on the text, ‘ She has done what she coudd,” upon which 
Mr. Close says,— 


“* Here is abundant evidence out of the lips of Him who could not 
err, that God is not ‘a hard master, reaping where he has not sown, 
and gathering where he has not strawed;’ that he does not expect to 
‘ gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles;’ but that he accepts each 
man’s service according to the light and talents he possesses. He 
ponders the hearts, and weighs the thoughts of the children of men: to 
whom he entrusts much, from them he expects much, but to whom 
little is committed, from them little is expected.”—p. 373. 


Now, what coherence is there between these tenets? If we 
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can do absolutely nothing, and if “ ex nihilo nihil fit,” what, the 
very slightest, minutest, payment, can God ever expect ? Or how 
can Mr. Close assent even to Mr, Fell’s dictum, that “ God, though 
no respecter of persons, is a great respecter of character?’ Do we, 
then, blame Mr. Close, and teachers like himself, for not solving 
all the enigmas connected with the decrees and the foreknowledge 
of God on the one side, the responsibility and free agency of man 
upon the other? Most assuredly not. We simply blame them for 
always striving to “ be wise beyond what is written ;” for always 
harping upon doctrines which they can never explain. 

Nay, we can conceive an objector puzzling Mr. Close at the 
end of his discourse by the mere question, ‘‘ What then is the use 
of your preaching! If we are sealed and assured from all eternity, 
how can we resist or grieve the Spirit? If we are not, what else 
can we do? You insist, that all things in our moral, as our 
physical existence, are pre-arranged by a divine necessity. But 
man must act, as if his moral state was in some way contingent 
upon himself. You, in striking at man’s self-dependence, quite 
strip him of all his moral capacity.” Objections such as these, 
either against preaching or any other means of grace, are, we 
allow, quite futile and nugatory; but we do not see how Mr, Close 
could answer them. 

Mr. Close seems to question—and naturally enough upon his 
principles—whether there will be degrees of happiness hereafter 
in heaven :—he appears to doubt, whether a man’s own deeds can 
at all affect the quality and quantity of his future reward. The 
doctrine of proportion, in any way, between human desert and 
divine recompense, he is inclined to repudiate. With him, the 
incentives to holiness are to be altogether retrospective: for 
those which are prospective he considers, unless we quite mis- 
take his meaning, to be a degradation of Christianity, Now, it 
is quite true, that the introduction of a new class of nobler and 
more generous motives—the motives, we mean, of love and gra- 
titude for immeasurable blessings already bestowed upon us— 
is one glorious distinction of the Gospel, But the attempt to 
uproot the inducements of hope and fear—to exclude the consi- 
deration of the things to come, as dependent upon the things done 
in the body—to destroy that wise and holy selfishness, by which 
man is led to seek his eternal good, and escape from eternal 
misery, on the plea, that it is sordid and mercenary in its charac- 
ter—is entirely to mistake human nature, and break one main- 
spring of thought and action. Both classes of inducements must 
be retained—the one, as the more exalted, the other, as not the 
less necessary. And surely we need not add, that every covenant 
between God and man requires conditions to be fulfilled; that 
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redemption is in one sense a bargain and a purchase; that the 
wondrous plan of atonement is a compact, in which the rights 
of the divine justice were to be fully asserted, and that God’s 
mercy, i one way, is not, and could not be, quite gratuitous; 
because his other attributes demanded, that there should be a full, 
perfect, and suflicient sacrifice and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world. And although the sacrifice has been made, the satis- 
faction has been offered, and the penalty of sin remitted, we are 
not, therefore, to infer,—seeing that the principle of proportion and 
compensation runs through the whole economy,—that the measure 
of enjoyment will not be in accordance with the measure of obe- 
dience and holiness. We rather conclude, that the motives of 
hope and fear are still in force, although Mr, Close would inti- 
mate, that man can have no hope of adding to his happiness, and 
no fear of falling away. | 

Perhaps, however, here and elsewhere, we misunderstand our 
author. ‘Then we can only say, Mr, Close either holds the 
opinions which we ascribe to him, or he does not. If he does 
hold them, we must express our belief, that they are incorrect 
and pernicious : if he does not hold them, why 1s his language so 
ambiguous and self-contradictory ? 

Again, as to the opinion of Mr. Close on the subject of good 
works—or at least the logical inference deducible from his lan- 
guage—it is enough to observe, that a Christian tenet, stated in this 
strange and unqualified language, we are equally unwilling to 
affirm, or deny. Nothing is so unwise, nothing is so hazardous, 
as to put the extreme case for the general proposition. ‘The cru- 
cial and tentative question is, whether good works, or a change 
of life as well as heart, be, or be not, ‘‘ generally necessary to sal- 
vation.” We do not say, that they can be the cause of salvation; 
we will not even call them, in one particular sense, the condition 
of salvation;—but they are that concomitant, or result, of faith in 
Christ, without which salvation is never to be expected, and, for 
the most part, is impossible. Yet, if such be the case, what can 
we think of such expressions, as that aught will “ save us by a 
look;”—a look, for which impotent man has only to wait, either 
delaying repentance, or fostering enthusiasm? ‘To argue that 
such pardon and acceptance can never be, would be just as un- 
christian as to describe them as the certain and natural order of 
events; for with God all things are possible; his grace is all- 
sufficient, and his omniscience discerns all the contingencies which 
might, or would, have happened, if life had been prolonged. 
But when man asserts the fact, without limitation, or explanation, 
or counterpoise, Solifidianism, or Antinomianism treads close 
upon the heels of his assertion, If the doctrine is not involved, 
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the inference muy be legitimately and logically drawn, Oh, how 
long will Christian ministers think of magnifying the Saviour, by 
representing vice and virtue as matters of indifference? But they 
will indignantly deny, that such is their representation, Well ;— 
we rejoice at the denial,—but how does it consist with their argu- 
ment! ‘They tell us, that good works are so far necessary, that 
they are inevitable: they will flow from the newly opened foun- 
tains of love and gratitude; but they will not be extorted by the 
worldly motives of hope and fear. Holiness will be purer and 
more abundant, because never sordid, never for hire. We are 
constrained to answer once more, let not a part be substituted 
for the whole ; let the nobler motives of love and gratitude super- 
vene ;—but dream not of quite excluding those common elements 
of human action—the anticipation of future consequences —the 
hope of reward, and the dread of punishment. Dream not, that 
good works will be inevitable, if they are not felt to be necessary. 

Of Mr. Dillon’s lectures on the Articles, we would speak with 
the respect, so eminently due to a work, which has been pre- 
sented at a levee to the special acceptance of the King’s most 
gracious Majesty. We rejoice, in the first or introductory lec- 
ture, to find some recondite truths, which yet compel our consent. 
For instance. ‘“ The duration we can calculate, is not eternity ; 
the being we can grasp, cannot possibly be infinite.”"—p. 17. 

But when Mr. Dillon asks, where, under certain circum. 
stances, “‘ where would have been our proof, that an nfiniie mind 
is greater than a fimi/e mind?” we must confess, that we had 
humbly imagined this to be one of the points, which, instead of 
proving, we might venture to take for granted, from the force of 
the terms, 

Mr. Dillon, like Mr, Close, after lamenting “ the infernal cru- 


e/ty” of the Papists in times past, is now sensitively alarmed by 
the low standard of religion, 


“Tam afraid that the great enemy of the Church is pursuing, in 
these later ages, a peculiar system of neutralizing the truth. He finds 
that burning will no longer do, where he cannot refute: that men 
cannot now be ¢errified into error. His aim, therefore, is to seduce them 
into it. As he can no longer drive them from soundness in the faith 
by martyrdom, le draws them from itby sophistry. He now rather dete- 
riorates, than persecutes the truth ; and as the process is less revolting, 


it is more successful. Be not ye, however, brethren, ignorant of his 
devices." —pp. 18, 19, 


How happy it is for the Church of England, that, in this 
melancholy state of things, a ‘* decus e¢ dulumen” has arisen in the 
person of Mr, Dillon,—that so great and learned a divine, 
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already distinguished in the annals of our literature by a narrative 
of unforgotten and unobliterable renown, should now come forth 
to throw a flood of light over the most abstruse and mysterious of 
her Articles. He begins with “ origiual or birth sin.” His first 
position is, “that the gui/t of Adam's first transgression is im- 
puted to all his posterity:” his next, ‘that the depravity of 
Adam’s fallen nature is communicated to all his posterity.” 
This depravity is total. Truth reduces “ the men of all grades 
and characters” to the same level of depravity. 


“There have been,” says Mr. Dillon, “ and there are, theologians, 
indeed, who do not think that man is totally depraved; but that, he is 
only very far, not entirely, gone from original righteousness. Now, 
not to insist on the very plain and unquestionable fact, that, if I am 
very far gone trom any particular place, Z cannot be in that place at all: 
let it be seriously considered, that, if man be not totally fallen, he is 
not, and cannot be, fallen at all, A partial fall is a state unintelligible 
and impossible. ‘here is no medium between righteous and unrighte- 
ous. If a man be not in the one state, he must be in the other, If 
he be not justified before God, he must be condemned. If man is not 
fallen, he is in original righteousness: if he is fallen, he is ‘ as far as 


possible from original righteousness, and consequently deserves God's 
wrath and damnation.’ ”’—p, 37. 


We are quite afraid to break a spear with Mr. Dillon, or we 
might, perhaps, deny the conclusiveness of his reasonings: inas- 
much as we do not see the @ priori impossibility of a partial dete- 
rioration; or the absolute necessity, that, because a man descends 
from the top of a hill, he must have fallen to the bottom, 

But, if the logic is not altogether without flaw, who shall deny 
the convincing beauty of the illustrations? 

“ Be on your guard, then, brethren,—I speak especially to the 
younger members of Christ’s Church,—lest you confound amiableness 
among men with piety towards God. Because there may certainly be 
beauty of character, as there is beauty of colour and form, where there 
is no religion. ‘There may be moral loveliness, as there is often mate- 
rial loveliness, altogether without any love to God in the heart. There 
is beauty in the blush of a rose—that is material loveliness; and there 
is beauty in the blush of modesty,—that is moral loveliness; and yet 
there may be as little of God in the moral loveliness, as there is in the 
material loveliness. The living subject may be as much without a re- 


cognition of the supremacy of God’s law, as the inanimate subject.” — 
pp. 46, 47. 


On the subject of Election, Mr. Dillon agrees with Mr. Close, 
and is still more explicit. 
He cites, with entire acquiescence, we believe, what are 


‘ called the Lambeth Articles, and are as follows :— 
** 1, God from all eternity hath predestinated certain men unto life: 
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** 2. The moving or efficient cause of predestination unto life, is not 
the foresight of faith, or perseverance, or of good works, or of any 
rr ri the person predestinated, but only the good will and pleasure 
of God. 

** 3, There is predestinated a certain number, which can neither be 
augmented, nor diminished. 

‘4, Those not predestinated cannot be saved. 

“ 5. A true, living, justifying faith, and the Spirit of God justifying, 
is not extinguished, falleth not away, it vanishes not away in the elect. 

“6. A man truly endued with a justifying faith, is certain of the 
remission of sins, and everlasting life. 

“ 7, Saving grace is not given, or granted to all men. 

‘“¢ 8. No man can come to Christ, unless it shall be given unto him, 
and unless the Father draw him; and all men are not drawn by the 
Father, that they may come to the Son. 

“9. It is not in the will or power of every one to be saved.” — 
pp. 161, 162, 

But men 


““do not perish because of Election? They perish, because of their 
sins, Which are entirely voluntary. They have CHOSEN their own ways, 
and their soul delighteth in their abominations, As well might youcharge 
upon the physician, whose skill and medicines have been the means ot 
curing a hundred of his neighbours of some dreadful epidemic, the 
death of all others in the same vicinity, to whom his assistance was 
not extended, as to say, that God's purpose to save some is the cause 
why others perish. You must see, that, as in the one case, they have 
died, not by reason of the medicines, but by reason of the maladies ; so 
in the other, it is not God's mercies, but men’s iniquities, that are the 
cause of their perdition. To insinuate otherwise, is to say, that the 
sun shining on Great Britain is the cause of darkness in New Zealand, 
or Labrador. 

Oh, no: Election is the source of all our hopes, the spring-head of 
all our joys. ‘There would have been no pardon, but for election ; no 
adoption, but for election ; no justification, but for election; no sancte- 


Jication, but for election; no grace here, and no glory hereafter, but 
for election.”—pp. 165, 166. 


Then he answers and pulverizes objections. 


“It is asked, how is particular election at all compatible with these 

eneral declarations, expostulations, and offers? How is God’s nome 

ness that all men shall be saved consistent with his decree that only 
some of all shall be saved? 

‘It must be observed, in reference to the text I have quoted, (1 
Tim. ii. 4,) who will have all men to be saved, that the apostle is not 
speaking of the extent of God’s special love: he is not touching the 
question, whether all men are, or are not, interested in it. He is ex- 
horting believers to the general duty of giving thanks for kings and 
for all who are in authority, because of the benefits which the Church 
derives from civil government: and likewise exhorting to prayer for 
them, that they may rule in the fear of the Lord, ‘and above all things 
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seek his honour and glory.” And to enforce this duty, he tells us 
that there is no rank of men, whether high or low, exempted from 
salvation: that God hath chosen some out of all kinds of men: and, there- 
fore, that no men are to be left out of our prayers. If it be here in- 
quired, what is our authority for saying that the word ‘ all’ here means 
only some of all sorts of men, it may be said in reply, that the word ¢ all’ 
is more than once thus used in Scripture. To mention only a single 
passage. ‘ All the cattle of Egypt died: and the hail smote tree 
and every herb.” And yet, other cattle are afterwards mentioned, and 
a residue of trees is said to have escaped. For, when the plague of 
the locusts was threatened, it was declared that ‘ they should eat the 
residue of that which is escaped, which remained unto them from the 
hail, and shall eat every tree which grew for them out of the field.’ 

‘** So when it is said, God will have all men to be saved, some of all 
kinds are intended, Jews and Gentiles, high and low, rich and poor. 

“ We cannot refrain from saying, and ¢hat in the most explicit 
terms, that the text which declares God’s willingness for all to be saved 
cannot possibly mean that he wells the repentance and salvation of all, 
as he does of some. We cannot admit that he wills it as an event 
which he will engage his power to accomplish: for then it must come 
to pass; seeing that none can resist jis will, 

I take the sense of the words to be this. They are forms of speech 
well suited to awaken men’s consideration—to bring them to think se- 
riously, and excite them to return to God; and are doubtless thus 
used, in the hand of God’s Holy Spirit, as means to the effectual call- 
ing and conversion of God’s elect.””—p. 170—173, 


For the rest, then,—for the non-elect,—these “ forms of speech,” 
these general precepts, which are, after all, but accommodations 
of language, and quasi exhortations, are, of course, only a nullity, 
or a mockery—rules, which they cannot observe, directions which 
they cannot follow; inspired, we suppose, by Almighty God, in 

order to save appearances ! 


Mr. Dillon says, moreover— 


We remark, thirdly, 

“ 3. That if election be denied, man’s salvation is left at the same un- 
certainty under the covenant of grace, as it was under the covenant of 
works. 

‘In truth, man’s condition is much more perilous: for the first co- 
venant was entrusted to man unfallen. And, if it was found unsafe to 
leave salvation dependent on the will of an unfallen man, can it be safe 
to leave it dependent on the will of him who is fallen and corrupt? If 
man, in his uprightness, could not save himself, how shall man save 
himself, in his total and entire depravity? Oh, no; the free-will of 
man once ruined him, and nothing but free-grace can save him. There- 
fore, salvation is as infallibly secured by the new covenant, the cove- 
nant of grace, as it was fearfully endangered by the old covenant, the 
covenant of works. Free grace brought the Saviour to the sinner, 
and it is only free grace that can bring the sinner to the Saviour.”— 
pp. 180, 181. 
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In another place, however, he declares, 


“‘ | cannot withhold the charge of gross and wilful misrepresentation 
from those who thus interpret this valuable word— predestination. 
And we will ever contend, that, as eternal happiness is the end of elec- 


tion, so present practical holiness is the indispensable means.”—pp. 133, 
134. 


But Mr. Dillon’s great triumph is over the hitherto inscrutable 
mysteries of the doctrine of free-will. If any man ever says to 
us again, that he feels a difficulty upon the subject, we shall only 
answer, ‘* Pooh, pooh! you have not consulted Mr. Dillon.” 


“* The human will is that noble faculty by which we are constituted 
Jree and moral agents, accountable for our actions. It is the will by 
which the mind chooses, or makes its election out of the various ob- 
jects, or plans proposed to it. And it seems needless to prove that 
the mind must choose free/y : for there can be no erercise—there can- 
not be even any existence, of the will, where the conduct is directed 
and governed by external force and constraint. Man, therefore, is 
certainly left to his choice; otherwise his actions are not his own, 
neither can any responsibility attach to him. 

The question, then, which you want to have answered, is this: ‘ Is 
the will of man equally able of itself naturally to choose good or evil?’ 
I unhesitatingly answer in the words of our Article, that ‘ man cannot 
turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength to faith and call- 
ing upon God.’ Let it be observed, that there is a vast difference 
between that power of willing or choosing, wherein free agency con- 
sists, and that ability of the will to choose good or evi for which some 
persons strenuously contend, Now, no will is free, if its operations 
are liable to any impediment. But are our minds liable to no hin- 
drance in the chvice of good ?”—pp. 59, 60. 


Then follow various remarks on the evil bias of mankind from 
infancy. 

** Now why is this?) Why does not the child imitate the excellence, 
as readily as it falls into the fault? If the balance be even, even 
weights put into the scales will keep it even. But the melancholy truth 
is, that the balance is untrue. There is in every one of us an inborn 
disposition to what is wrong, superinducing an invariable choice of 
evil. Are we not all, in our infancy, like yielding wax to every bad 
impression, and like case-hardened steel to every edifying application? 
Hardly withheld from sin by the strongest curb of discipline—but in 
order to affect our young minds with a sense of divine things, line must 
be upon fine, and precept upon precept ; here alittle and there a little. 

“ Then we say that the condition of man, in consequence of the fall 
of Adam, is such, that he cannot choose the good : and for this simple 
reason, that he always: chooses evil. It would be absurd to say, that a 
man is able to choose right and wrong, good and evil, at the same time. 
The will cannot have the power of willing right at the same time that it 
is willing wrong: else, man may have power of willing against his will, 
and choosing against his choice, which is an obvious absurdity. And 
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yet, this is really the freedom of the will, as some men understand it. 
It is, they say, a power to choose either good or evil. If by this be 
meant, that a man may choose good if he will, we fully admit the sen- 
timent. But he dves not will; and, therefore, in that sense, he has not 
the power of choosing good, but of choosing evil. For every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart is only evil continually. It is true, that a 
man, in every supposable case, might have chosen differently, if he 
had pleased ; but he did not please: and this shows that he was more 
inclined to the way which he did choose, than to that which he did not 
choose: and he could not choose a way opposite to that which was the 
object ofhis choice, This is moral inability.” —pp. 63—65, 


What, in this world, can be clearer, more perspicuous, more 
satisfactory? Man “ must choose free/y:” but “ he is not free 
to choose.” His free agency consists in the power of willing or 
choosing, But there is a moral inability: because “ the qwedd 
cannot have the power of willing right, at the same time that it is 
willing wrong.” Just as a man, we suppose, cannot have the 
power of walking in one direction, when he is walking in ano- 
ther. A man may choose good, if he will; but he does not will, 


and, therefore, in that sense, he has not the power of choosing 
good, 


‘Nothing, then, I apprehend, can be plainer, than that before we 
can have a good will, we must be born agam of the Spirit, Seeing that 
by nature we have not a good will: that our will is free to choose only 
that which is evil, and not which is good.”—p. 70. 


But, 


“no one will deny, that in actions which relate to the animal economy, 
the will of man is unquestionably free. We can all of us contract our 
forehead into frowns, or expand it into smiles.""—p. 66, - 


The question is, whether, in reading Mr. Dillon, we can help 
expanding it into smiles.” 
Ile proceeds, however ; 


Nor, in the ordinary affairs of life, is the will under any controul, 
We can undertake, or decline a journey; carry on, or discontinue an 
employment, just as we please. And so, indeed, in the outward acts 
of religion. We can read the word of the living God. We can go to 
a place of divine worship of our free-will; and we can kneel down in 
the posture of prayer, or stand up in the posture of praise. But in the 
interior matters of salvation, the case is far different. So alienated 
are we from the life of God, that our will gravitates in a direction 
quite contrary to Him.”—pp. 66, 67. 


Mr. Dillon next inquires— 


‘‘ Does our want of power to obey release us from our obligations 
to obedience? When God first issued his commands to his creatures, 
did He not communicate the power to obey those commands? Did we not 
all possess this power in Adam, the federal-head, and representative, of 
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the human race? What he received, was it not received for us? What 
he did, was it not done for us? What he forfeited, was it not forfeited 
for us? Thenis God to lose his right of commanding, because we have 
lost our power of obeying? Is he to lessen his authority in the same 
proportion as we lessen our ability ?”—p. 80. 


‘** Be it ever, then, most solemnly remembered, that God’s com- 
mands are not given to the zmpotency which we have contracted, but to 
the power which his goodness once bestowed.” —p. 82. 

‘“* Learn hence, then, the source of all your spirituality. The pro- 
cess of salvation is God beginning with us, and not we beginning with 
God,” —p. 80. 

Such is Mr. Dillon’s system, expressed in Mr. Dillon’s own 
words. We can no longer speak in terms of levity or irony. 
Such a chaos and farrago of crude inconsequential divinity—of 
metaphysics borrowed and mangled,—is elevated into the dignity 
of * Lectures on the Articles of the Church of England.” But, 
while Mr. Dillon plunges into these awful topics with an air of 
the utmost self-complacency, the only picture which he presents 
to our minds is the image of a magnanimous mouse trying to 
swim the Atlantic Ocean. 

This frothy declaimer, forgetting who they were that are repre- 
sented by the poet as reasoning of old about 


“ Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 


—collecting expressions and scraps of ‘passages from different 
authors, without catching a glimpse of their real scope and mean- 
ing—using, with the most quiet unconsciousness, the same term in 
different senses, and making a complete hotch-potch of the most 
illogical nonsense accordingly —confounding, for instance, page 
after page, will as choice, or volition, with will as inclination or 
desire, and hardly suspecting that it is possible to wi// one thing, 
and yet desire another,—proceeds to traverse the mighty mysteries 
of predestination, election, and free-agency, as if he were com- 
missioned to adjust and settle matters, the very elements of which 
seem to be above his comprehension. His thefts and plagiarisms 
we cannot stop to expose—a whole page, for instance, from 
Dr. Chalmers: but what a pity it is, that Mr. Dillon has not 
attempted to understand what he purloins, or define to his own 
mind the phrases which he pilfers? Every body must remember 
the old epigram,—by the way, our own recollection of the first 
line is not very exact,—of the man 


“* Who stole a good sermon, and then, to atone, 
By reading it damnably made it his own.” 


Mr. Dillon,—and many other culprits might be brought to the 
same bar,—is fond of imitating this process ; for he steals brilliant 
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passages from celebrated writers, and then makes them his own 
by spoiling them with a few interpolations and additions. 

What, however, is the inference from the whole system, if there 
be any force in argument, or if the conclusion is any way to hang 
upon the premises? Why, clearly, that some are left—that mul- 
titudes are left—without the possibility of salvation, not merely 
with their own souls no longer in their own keeping, but with that 
Supreme, and Eternal power, who should be the guardian of 
their immortal interests, standing aloof now, to punish hereafter ? 
And what difference is there, in such a case, between Reprobation 
and Preterition? at least, what other difference than that of repre- 
senting God as a tyrant fanciful in his malignity, who does by a 
treacherous subterfuge, and under the mask of neutrality and 
even kindness, what he would not choose to do by an act of open 
and aggressive injustice ;—as a barbarous master, who does not 
massacre his victims, but who leaves them to starve. Far be from 
us that scheme of doctrine, where election involves preterition, 
and preterition is equivalent to reprobation—actual election and 
predestination to everlasting death ! 

The plea of such theologians is, that they are not to conceal 
any part of the declarations of God. Certainly, they are not: 
but this wise maxim they pervert and abuse, by insisting most 
upon those inscrutable and mysterious points, which must ever 
remain unfathomable by the plummet of the human understanding. 
One of their especial delights is to darken counsel by words with- 
out knowledge. Disclaiming, perhaps, the doctrine of positive 
reprobation, they assert the doctrine of positive and particular 
election, And with what other tenets 1s this doctrine inter- 
linked? Most particularly with the doctrine of the utter cor- 


_ ruption and helplessness of human nature; the irretrievable depth 


of depravity and degradation, out of which no man can rise by 
his own efforts: the universal leprosy of sin which covers eve 

child of Adam from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot. 
No man can be holy, no man can be a believer, unless he be 
drawn of the Spirit; and hence faith is the gift of God. No 
man, in a word, can come to God, unless he be called and chosen 
by God himself. But there will be only some, in comparison 
there will be only a few, who are to be so called and so chosen. 
The question, then, returns, does not the doctrine of positive and 
individual election, so stated and so combined with other tenets, 
put forth with the same naked, unmodified, and exaggerated 
pedantry, include the doctrine of negative reprobation or prete- 
rition, and, in fact, consign the mass of mankind to quite as lost 
and hopeless a condition, as if the reprobation were actual and 
absolute? For if, as their whole. argument supposes, no man 
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can be saved without predestination to life, and, of course, no man 
who is so predestined can be damned, how, on the one hand, can 
the righteous Creator of us all be absolved from the charge of 
partiality? and what does it matter, on the other hand, whether 
countless thousands are predestinated to eternal wretchedness, 
or merely abandoned without the possibility of salvation? What 
happens, if but one sentient and immortal being, who is an uni- 
verse to himself, and contains within himself an infinite capacity 
of enjoyment or suffering, is so abandoned? The golden sen- 
tence, that Gop Is Love, ‘which we see not merely written in 
the Bible, but inscribed on the gates of nature and the fore- 
head of the universe,—which we trace alike in the vastest and 
minutest arrangements of the divine providence—in the myriad 
shapes, not merely of use, but beauty—the myriad provisions, 
not merely for existence, but pleasurable existence—not merely 
for the sustentation of animal life, but for the gratification of 
the senses, the understanding, the fancy, and the taste—what 
is it all, but the most dreadful of mockeries, if we may not 
declare, without a shadow of exception or misgiving, that every 
human being has a power, either in himself, or derived from other 
but open sources, to be saved through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
if he will but use the power which he possesses !—-what is it, if 
man is to be degraded, not merely into a machine, but a machine 
of which, in the large majority of cases, the only and inevitable 
action is to destroy itself ?—if millions upon mitiions of sentient 
creatures, not even morally accountable, are irrespectively con- 
demned,—are, though not by a predeterminate decree, still by the 
want of needful assistance, to be delivered over to infinite and 
exhaustless torments in the gloomy regions of eternal lamentation 
and penal fire! For ourselves, we are not now offering any 
opinion whatever on the subject of election, or free and uncon- 
ditional grace: we know the solemn difficulties which surround 
us on all sides—difficulties which belong quite as much to natural 
religion as revealed: we only deprecate that rash, presumptuous, 
undistinguishing treatment of the most awful topics, which would 
disfigure the merciful Gospel with stains worse than a deluge of 
blood, and leave no one attribute of the Deity unassailed. 

We protest, then, against the way, in which Mr. Close treats 
these mysterious doctrines of Election and Assurance. He not 
only insists upon them; but he insists upon them as fes/s. ‘These 
are the prominent portions of his scheme of divinity. He repre- 
sents them as among the fundamental points of difference between 
the true and the false teacher. In the same way, Mr. Dillon, in 
his Lectures upon the Articles, abandons the others, that he may 
descant upon such as relate to points of the most baffling specula- 
tion. These are the things which are to sound, week after week, in 
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the ears of the congregations of our churches; these are the topics 
with which our pulpits are to ring; these are the base on which 
the faith and practice of the people are to be built up. 

We are not going, we repeat, after what we have said in a fore- 
going article, to plunge into controversy. We shall not discuss 
the history, or the origin, or the exact meaning of our seventeenth 
Article. We shall say nothing about Calvin or Arminius;* we 
shall not meddle with the usual disputations attached to the mere 
mention of their names: we shall confine ourselves to two matters 
of remonstrance with Mr. Dillon and Mr. Close—the one being 
the extreme lengths to which they push their doctrines, and the 
fierce exclusiveness with which they assert them—the other being 
the large space which they assign to them in the sphere of pulpit 
ministrations. 

We complain, then, of the fierce, and imprudent, and per- 
niclous positiveness. Here are men, whose own system is in 
some places shallow and narrow, in others inconsistent and unin- 
telligible,—a mere seesaw of contradictions—whose very minds 
seem to stammer, as they would-give utterance to their thoughts; 
yet who can talk coolly and glibly about legalists, and formalists, 
and nominal Christians, unless all are disposed to swear by their 
peculiarities of doctrine—those very peculiarities of which they 
have formed no clear, or coherent, or well-defined notions, even 
to themselves. We acknowledge, that these things are too high 
for us. We acknowledge, that upon any scheme there are diffi- 
culties which have defied every inquirer from the most ancient 
limes, and are insuperable in the present state of our intellectual 
powers. But, then, we do not attempt or pretend to explain 
them. We regret to see them made the subjects, not of modest 
discussion, but of authoritative affirmations and verdicts from the 
pulpit. We conceive that their express purpose is to teach us 
spiritual humility. But really are men, whose own opinions are 
so vague and fluctuating, whose own propositions hang so loosely 
together,—are they to scatter fire-brands, and put themselves for- 
ward as the only Christians in the land? 

Here is a man who urges accountable beings to do, what he has 
just told them they have no power of doing. Here is another 
man, who collects the shreds and patches, the odds and ends, of 
other people’s divinity—who flings together incongruous and ill- 
assorted phrases, until, in their dance of confusion, they run 
against each other—who draws a kind of parallel between 
Almighty God and a physician, which could only hold good if the 
physician had created the patient—who makes holiness the means, 


* A better opportunity will occur for such discussions, when we have room for 
review of the lately published Life of Simon Episcopius. 
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yet represents the end as coming of necessity before the means— 
who, in one sentence, would speak to all men as having a capa- 
bility of being saved, and in the next takes that capability away; 
—-and yet these men issue decrees and dictates upon occult sub- 
jects, which have always been, and must always remain, among 
the unapproachable arcana, the inaccessible shrines of religion, 
until all secret things shall be manifested, and the whole temple 
of the moral universe shall be opened to the enlarged and invigo- 
rated mind. ‘The very angels may bow before these mysteries; 
“ but”—we will not, however, re-quote the old line, which may 
occur, we apprehend, to the unassisted imagination of our readers. 

The great argument is this. ‘The inadequacy and bewilder- 
ment of our conceptions respecting the Supreme and Eternal 
One, ought to deter us from dogmatism on the subject of the 
Divine Predestination, We conceive of God as of a being with- 
out succession or change; and yet we can form to ourselves no 
idea of an essence to which neither change nor succession can be 
incident. We suppose, that to God there is no past and no 
future, but that all things are as one vast and universal present ; 
and that, assuredly, our measures and distinctions of time and 
space are to Him as nothing. Yet we continually mix up the 
image of the Deity with matters of which time and space are ele- 
mentary conditions. While, therefore, there is, of necessity, so 
much of confusion and insufficiency in our metaphysical notions of 
God, we have no resting-place but our moral conceptions of his 
goodness and benignity, on which the mind can repose. But our 
moral conceptions are precisely those which are shattered and 
overthrown by any scheme of Election or Predestination, which 
involves in it, by an inevitable inference, the doctrine of Reproba- 
tion or Preterition. In strictness, even the terms, predestination, 
fore-knowledge, and all expressions which imply diversities of 
time and contingencies of circumstance, are applicable only by 
accommodation to the Ever-living God; and when we would 
force and torture them into a literal construction, we are immedi- 
ately enveloped, not merely 1 in doubts and difficulties, but in ano- 
malies and contradictions. 

But the folly and the peril—the moral and spiritual mischief 
—of pushing metaphysical speculations too far, or indulging in 
them too much, is a matter which escapes the notice, or tran- 
scends the comprehension, of disputers such as these. What- 
ever they do, we verily believe that they do it in pure ignorance. 
We quite acquit them of any sinister design, Yet a sober 
theology, more wise, because it can see the reason and the neces- 
sity for its ignorance; more confined, because it has been expan- 
sive enough to find the prescribed limits ; more profound, because 
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it is unwilling to go out of its depth; chooses to inculcate the 
same duties from the same motives, upon all, rather than rashly 
enlarge upon the positive election or predestination of any. 
The causes, which might more than justify the mention of such 
doctrines in the articles of a Church, cannot authorize the fre- 
quent discussion of them by individual preachers. 

But our sentiments, we can well imagine, will have little 
weight with such preachers as Mr. Close and Mr. Dillon. We 
are, therefore, glad to fortify them by an authority, to which these 
= may be inclined to bow. We allude to the present 

ishop of Chester, who, in his excellent treatise on ‘* Apostolical 
Preaching,” has some most sound and luminous observations on 
the two doctrines of predestination and the corruption of human 
nature; as also on the mode and extent, in which, and to which, it is 
ne to inculcate them, and insist upon them, from the pulpit. 

e beg leave to refer to the entire sections of the work; but we 
have only room to extract the following passages. 


First, then, as to predestination. 


‘It may be justly argued, that, if there is a bare possibility of the 
doctrine of election being founded on a wrong interpretation of St. 
Paul's words, that doctrine ought not to be made‘a subject-of instruc- 
tion to a Christian congregation. And that such a possibility has been 
made out, must at least be admitted, after the review which I have 
taken of the very questionable circumstances under which that doc- 
trine appears, or is supposed to appear, in two of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
When this is considered, and joined to the certainty that the Apostle 
could Jay no important stress upon a subject which he so rarely, and 
almost incidentally, introduces, in direct opposition, as will be full 
seen, to his practice on the grand articles of a Christian’s faith, 
cannot help expressing the most unaffected surprise that any minister 
should conscientiously think himself bound to make this a leadin 
point in the course of his public instruction. For that every individual 
should be led to suppose that he can come to salvation, if he will, 
without the counteracting clause, that he cannot have grace to will, 
without God’s special decree, cannot be prejudicial, even if it be found 
untrue, when “ the secret things of the Lord our God” are disclosed : 
—but that a single individual should be induced to despair of grace 
and of salvation, must be of the deepest importance in His sight, who 
 willeth not the death of a sinner.” So it is safe in practice, even if — 
it should be thought unsound in speculation, to inculcate, with St. 
James, that “ God giveth to all men liberally :” but how is it possible 
for a weak brother, who believes in election as a general truth, but 
humbly doubts concerning his own, to fulfil the prescribed condition, 
and “* ask in faith, nothing wavering?” It is no less practically safe 
to teach; that all shall be rewarded according to their works; and so 
our Saviour must have thought, when he repeatedly described the day 
of judgment in a mode which defies any other interpretation; while, 
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on the contrary, to leave an impression that works have no concern 
with any man’s salvation, is a kind of sophism, which the illiterate 
cannot be expected -to unravel; and, though in one sense it is the 
truth, it ts by no means the whole truth of Scripture, In short, the 
dangers arising from the doctrine of predestination, under any of its 
modifications, are so practical, so plain, and so favoured by the sloth- 
ful and self-excusing principles of human nature, that it ought to be 
read in St. Paul with the plainness of the command to believe in 
Christ, or to love our neighbour, before it is inculeated to a congrega- 
tion. It matters, not that a pious Calvinist disclaims the natural 
results, or an acute disputant can explain them away: it is notorious 
that the illiterate enthusiast believes, and the sinner flatters himself 
with expecting, that, if he is one of the elect, he shall some how or other 
be finally snatched out of the fire: and if he is not, that no exertions 
of his own can ever avail. Thus the real conclusion and the practical 
evil of the doctrine of election meet together.”*—pp. 102—104. 

“* No preacher therefore is authorised, either by our Church, or by 
St. Paul, to leave a doubt on the minds of his hearers, whether they 
are within the pale of God’s favour; but, on the contrary, is bound to 
enjoin them to seek ‘ boldly at the throne of grace,’ for power to 


confirm their faith, and work out their repentance, and live worthily 
{their high calling.”—p. 185. 


Again, as to the corruption of human nature. 


“ St. Paul is better authority than even the Homilies, excellent as 
they usually are: and their language on this point has no counterpart 
in his writings. I do not find him declare the consequence of the Pall 
in terms like these: ‘ Man, instead of the image of God, was now 
become the image of the devil: instead of the citizen of heaven, he 
was become the bond-slave of hell, having in himself no one part of his 
former purity and cleanness, but being altogether spotted and defiled, 
insomuch that now he seemed to be nothing else but a lump of 
sin.’ ‘ Man is of his own nature fleshly and corrupt, &c.: without 
any spark of goodness in him, only given to evil thoughts and evil 
deeds.’ 

“ This strong and unqualified language, which is neither copied from 
Scripture nor sanctioned by experience, is imitated by many pious 
persons whose scruples I greatly respect, under the notion that the 
mercy of Christ cannot be sufficiently extolled, unless man is sunk to 
the lowest abyss; or the helplessness of mankind sufficiently declared, 


except by confounding them with the beasts that perish.”—pp. 131— 
136. 


* «*] do not consider this as a matter of argument, but of historical experience. The 
passage in Burnet is often referred to: ‘ The Germans soon saw the ill effects of the 
doctrine of decrees. Luther changed his mind about it, and Melancthon wrote openly 
against it; and since thet time the whole stream of the Lutheran churches has run 
the other way; but both Culvin and Bucer were still for maintaining the doctrines, 
only they warned the people not to think much about them, since they were secrets that 
men could not penetrate into, Hooper and many other good writers did often exhort 


the people trom entering into these curiosities ; and @ caveat to the same purpose was 
put mto the Article about predestination,” 
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The note, too, is most important. 


“ T cannot think that there would be any real disagreement on this 
point between those who yield to Scriptural authority, if they would 
examine and define the meaning they affix to the terms they em- 

oy. 

‘* That the proper motive to a virtuous life is the desire of pleasing 
and obeying God, and that this desire cannot become the ruling motive 
without the preventing and accompanying influence of the Holy Spirit, 
is incontrovertibly declared and universally implied throughout the 
Gospel, as will appear in the succeeding chapter, Many persons, 
therefore, maintain that human nature is ¢otally corrupt, because it is, 
without grace, not only incapable of this pa ha he obedience, but 
averse to it. Admit this definition of total corruption, and there can 
be no farther dispute. 

‘Others, however, maintain that the character of total corruption 
cannot justly be applied to a being who is confessedly capable of the 
benevolent affections, and of humane, compassionate feelings towards 
his fellow-creatures; and disposed naturally and unavoidably to ap- 
prove some actions, under the peculiar view of their being virtuous 
and of good desert; and to disapprove others, as vicious and of ill 
desert; and having in it some elements not indisposed for certain acts 
of virtue. 

“This opinion appears to me most consistent: and I believe that 
on this moral part of the rational, i. e. of the natural faculties, the free 
agency and responsibility of man depend, 

** The assertion of St. Paul which is commonly adduced on thé other 
side, ‘ I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing;’ 
literally, good dwelleth not, ob« duet ayafdy: cannot go so far as to 
deny that human nature has ‘ a spark of goodness’ in it: inasmuch as 
the Apostle in the same verse alludes to one, when he proceeds to say, 
to will is present with me; but how to * perform that which is good I 
find not. For the good that I would, Udo not; but the evil J would not, 
that Ido. For I delight in the law of God after the inward man ; but 
I see another law in my members warring against the law of my mind.” 
Nor does it materially affect the argument, whether St. Paul is here 
speaking of the renewed or unrenewed man; since the same complaint 
was uttered beyond the sphere of spiritual advantages, video meliora, 
proboque ; deteriora sequor. 

“ With the inward man, then, i. e. with the soul or rational faculties, 
and with the will resulting from their proper exercise, grace co- 
operates, without which the will could produce no good effect, ‘ fruit- 
lessly warring against the law of sin which is in the members,’ 

** This opinion cannot be more clearly exemplified than by the para- 
ble of the Prodigal; who is represented, ‘ when he came to himself,’ 
that is, when his reason led him to reflect on the consequences to which 
he had been reduced by guilt and folly, as exclaiming, ‘ I will arise and 
go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ 
The assistance, which these first motions of the will arising from the 
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sincere use of the understanding, instantly and continually receive, and 
by which alone they become effectual, is beautifully described in the 
following verse: ‘ And when he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck and kissed him.’ 

‘The parables of the talents, and of the sower, some of whose 
seed fell on good ground, seem to me strongly to corroborate this 
doctrine, and to be quite irreconcilable with any other. Nor can 
I interpret, or indeed understand in any other way the Apostle’s 
illustration, Heb. vi. 7, 8; For the earth that drinketh in the rain that 
cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them, by whom 
it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God: but that which beareth 
thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing; whose end is 
to be burned.’ In this passage the earth, or soul, and the rain, or grace, 
are treated as distinct and separate. 

“T conclude by observing the inconsistency, which inevitably entan- 
gles the supporters of the opposite principle. For example: ‘ Man’s 
will, since the Fall, hath of itself no ability to any spiritual act; every 
good motion of it must come from the grace of God, preventing, 
accompanying, following it. ‘There is not, therefore, in the will of the 
natural man any active power to work his own conversion. There are 
yet certain outward acts, pre-required ; as, to go to the church, sit reve- 
rently, to hear: in these we have freedom of wil! either way.’—Hall, 
Via Media, quoted from Synod. Dord, Suffrag. Theolog. Brit. ad artic. 
quartum.— Now, these acts, to go to church, to sit reverently, to hear, 
must be either good or bad, or absolutely indifferent, in themselves. 
But it will not be argued that they are bad; neither can they be indif- 
ferent, or they would not be pre-required: they must partake of good, 
therefore; whence it follows that human nature cannot be entirel 
corrupt, even from the principles of those who assert it; and that it is, 
in a mode which we cannot explain, and in a degree which we do not 
pretend to define, an agent in its own improvement and renovation. 

* After all, the question as to any practical consequence is merely a 
question of words. Both sides acknowledge that an action not per- 
formed on a right principle, if the agent has the means of knowing 
the right principle, is unacceptable to God. The only question is, 
whether the action is therefore justly termed bad, and the agent is 
tutally corrupt; and it seems to me that those who insist on this have 
a hard battle to fight, when confronted with common sense: laborant, 
cum ventum ad verum est; merely because they have taken up a posi- 


tion which it is not more difficult than useless to maintain.”—pp. 131 
—136. 


The bishop’s practical conclusion is likewise admirable. 


** Against actual sin, let the preacher enforce the condemnation with 
which the Scriptures abound, and unequivocally affirm that ‘ they 
which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God:’ but let 
him not confound weakness of faith with notorious profligacy ; let him 
not condemn the social and natural affections, but lead them to a higher 
object; let him not reprobate charity as if it were a vice, but show that 
‘ there is one thing which it lacketh,’ without which it is not acceptably 


to God. 
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“It is sometimes considered as a proof of the advantage to be 
obtained from the habit which I am here presuming to discourage, that 
such preaching generally proves attractive to the lower classes. This, 
however, may be accounted for, without furnishing any justification of 
the practice. For, first, the lower classes, unless they are truly reli- 
gious, usually are gross sinners, and therefore are neither surprised 
nor shocked at being supposed so themselves, and at the same time 
feel a sort of pleasure which need not be encouraged, when they hear 
their superiors brought down to the same level: and, secondly, it 
seems to furnish them with a sort of excuse for their sins, to find that 


they are so universal, and so much to be expected of human nature.”— 
pp. 140, 141. 


It is our wisdom, then, not to dash into the dark and fathomless 
abyss of some fantastic, yet horrible, theory; but to cling to the 
firm ground of that lovely and efficacious Christianity, which at 
once exercises and chastens the understanding ; which reveals all 
that is necessary for our guidance, and yet shows us, in the very 
revelation, that there are clouds of a majestic awfulness cover- 
ing the loftier and brighter things beyond: which teaches us 
to be at once humble and energetic; at once to depend wholly 
on the agency of the Most High, and yet to labour and strive, as 
if there was no agency employed higher than our own: in short, to 
do what we can, and feel that we are able to do something ; not 
indeed of ourselves, but through Christ strengthening us, and God 
siving us sufficiency. It is a forgetfulness or abandonment 
of this principle, through which hundreds make shipwreck of 
their faith; as they come from the reasoning of books into the se- 
ductions and struggles of the world; from speculative studies to 
the one great science—even the science of life and human nature, 
and the practical relations of man to God. 

Upon the influence, however, which the headlong temerity of 
Predestinarian preaching may exercise on the heart and conduct, 
we have left ourselves no room to expatiate. Yet, here, it is said 
that there is an appeal to experience, which is quite decisive. It 
is said that the most strenuous and frequent inculcation of the 
Predestinarian doctrine cannot be injurious to sound morality 
and vital holiness; because the most moral and virtuous nations, 
as Scotland,—though by the way, the picture drawn by the most 
competent delineators of the moral and spiritual state of Scotland 
is truly terrible,—have been precisely those in which that doc- 
tine has been preached. Now, without stopping to question the 
fact, we may still doubt whether it is referred to the proper causes, 
and whether other and more powerful springs are not at work 
than this assertion of a particular article of Faith. But the real 
answer is, that this doctrine may sometimes have little practical 
effect; simply because there are few, or none, who practically re- 
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ceive it. The theory of moral necessity may be admitted ; but it 
may only lead to confusion and contradiction, and perpetual fluc- 
tuations of behaviour, because no man can quite deliver himself 
up to its influences, more than the Mahometan can act with a real 
and total abandonment upon the doctrines of fatalism, The in- 
stincts of the heart oftentimes utterly reject the fine-drawn meta- 
physics of the understanding. 

So far, therefore, this criterion is fallible. The effect upon 
infidels is hardly calculable for want of exact data; and human 
society, perhaps, has never yet had a real and large experience of 
the moral consequences which must arise, if it were actually and 
generally felt, that mankind are marked out into the two awful, 
unmingled, and impassable divisions, of those who are to be saved 
without the possibility of being condemned, and those who are to 
be condemned without the possibility of being saved:—of those 
to whom salvation is irreversibly ensured, before they have made 
ove effort to attain it, and those to whom it is irrevocably denied 
before they can have debarred themselves from it by any personal 
sin, 

But if men do practically receive the doctrine in the full ex- 
tent of its banefulness, what is, and must be, the result? First and 
foremost, they change the all-perfect holiness of God into an un- 
just and malignant Omnipotence. But here, again, we prefer 
the safer course of quotation. We take the words of the lamented 
Heber, where he speaks of God’s dealings with Pharaoh. 


“ To cause aman to sin, and then to punish him for sinning; to send 
warnings which are not even designed to produce an effect on him 
who receives them, and to create any sentient being for no other pur- 
pose than to be guilty and miserable ; this were a conduct which, as 
it would be horribly wicked in a finite intelligence, so it cannot without 
blasphemy be ascribed for a moment to the All-just, the All-wise, the 
All-merciful Father of nature ! 

* Nor will the answer suffice which is sometimes rendered, in the 
words of St. Paul, when speaking on a very different subject, namely, 
that we are all in the power of God, as clay in the hands of the potter ; 
that He may frame ‘one vessel unto honour, and another unto dis- 
honour ;’ and that while some of His creatures may be originally set 
apart by His will for honour and happiness, there may be others des- 
tined by the same free pleasure to set forth His power and terror. 

* For, in the first place, this argument, understand it as we please, 
will not apply to the difficulty under discussion, since the question is 
not of possibility or abstract right, but of probability, of analogy, of 
conformity to other declarations of God himself. We do not ask whe- 
ther God has the power, but whether He has the will to pursue the 
line of conduct imputed to Him; and, if that conduct appears to us 
unjust or unmerciful, we are naturally led to conclude that, though 
God may do any thing that pleases Him, He will not please to do that 
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which is repugnant to those attributes of His nature under which we 
know Him best, and by which he has most cleatly revealed Himself to 
our adoration and our affection, 

‘ Nor do we gain any thing toward the removal of our difficulties by 
an addition of that system which Augustin brought into the Christian 
Church, and which, by some qualifying clauses calculated to soften its 
apparent rigour, is, to this day, the distinctive and favourite doctrine 
of no inconsiderable multitude of believers. It is no justification, it is 
no extenuation of a particular act of apparent injustice and cruelty, to 
say that it is one part of a vast scheme abounding in similar actions ; 
that the Father of Mercy (Great God! that man should thus presume 
to speak of Thee!) is not cruel to Pharaoh alone, but to the great ma- 
jority of His creatures. Of the supporters of the system of Calvin, 
God forbid that I should speak otherwise than wiih respect and affec- 
tion, as of our brethren and fellow-labourers in the Lord, and as of 
those who, with one single error, hold the truth in a sincerity which 
no man can impeach, and in a godly diligence which may make too 
many of our party shed tears for our comparative supineness. Of the 
system itself I should desire to express myself with thet caution which 
is due to the names of Augustin, of Calvin, and of Beza, of Jansenius, 
and of Pascal. But let God be true, even if every man be accounted a 
liar! It is impossible that a system which, in its apparent conse- 
quences, destroys the principles of moral agency in man, and arraigns 
the truth and justice of Him from whom all truth and justice flow, it is 
impossible that a system of this kind can be from God, or can be well- 
pleasing to Him. The metaphysical difficulties, and they are many 
and grave, which perplex the Arminian hypothesis, may be inscrutable 
to our present faculties, or may be permitted to try our faith through 
the whole course of this mortal pilgrimage. But, though we should be 
unable to reconcile them with the power and wisdom of God, it is evident 
that they leave His mercy and His truth unimpaired; and they are 
these last which of all God's attributes are the most important to His 
fallen creatures, inasmuch as they are these last, and these last alone, 
which give us hope of sanctification in this world, and of happiness in 
the world which is to succeed it!”—-pp. 150—153. 

Again, 

«If we cast a cripple into a pool, it is vain to pretend that our hand 
is not upon him, and that he sinks through the infirmity of his limbs 
which prevents his swimming. And, if God placed Pharaoh in a situ- 
ation where, without repentance, he must needs be undone, while He 
withheld from him that grace without which no man can repent, it is 
evident that the Almighty’s pleasure was, if not the immediate, yet 
doubtless the primary and efficient cause of his destruction.”—pp. 
155, 156, 

Nor would the result as to life and behaviour, if such doctrine 
were felt and acted upon as true, be less dreadful than the total 
derangement of our thoughts of God, Ob, let ustvfink what 
would then be the effect upon the dissolute, the unregenerate, the 
unsanctified, the unconverted! ‘They would say within them- 
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selves, “ We cannot amend or help ourselves: and no grace is 
given to us from above. We can do nothing: and for us nothing 
is done. What is the use of trying? Nay, we are denied even 
the ability to ¢ry.”. The poet has said, 
“‘ The brave and prudent conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them: base men shrink 
And make th’ impossibility they fear.” 

But here the impossibility is made for them, and they lose the 
power, from the feeling of impotence. ‘They would indeed find 
the doctrine a most ‘‘ dangerous downfal.”” ‘They would live on, 
savage in desperation, reckless in a furious and desponding 
gloom, hardened in irredeemable and self-justitied wickedness. 
‘They would die an eternal death, arraigning the equity of their 
sentence amidst the flames of an unquenchable torment. The 
sceptic, too, would be propped up in his infidelity, thanking Pro- 
vidence that, at least, he did not hold the horrible tenets of the 
Christian, who devotes millions of his fellow-creatures to an end- 
less doom of unmitigable perdition, And, if these things are 
stumbling blocks to the infidel, reluctant, as he may conscienti- 
ously deem himself, to dishonour the supreme Being, must we 
not think that they are also calculated to shock and stagger the 
believer? It is often said, that, having once believed, we are no 
longer to reason about the subject matter of our belief. But 
this opinion in reality arises from the mistaken hypothesis that 
our faith is a fixed and invariable quantity, unsusceptible of aug- 
mentation or diminution. ‘The fact, however, is directly the 
reverse. Our faith is never stationary. Every day does some- 
thing to confirm, or weaken it. Every new insight into our reli- 
gion is an accession to it, or a loss. For perpetually, necessarily, 
involuntarily—perhaps unconsciously—we are measuring afresh 
the evidences by the doctrines. Nay, the doctrines themselves 
constitute one large department of the evidences. As we have 
experimental proof of their beauty, and purity, and adaptation to 
our nature, our faith in their divine origin is strengthened and 
consolidated into a rock. But if, on the other hand, we should 
see the least cause for suspecting them to be of an opposite 
essence, we must entertain, in spite of ourselves, a less assured 
and comfortable conviction. ‘The amount, too, of evidence, 
which we require, will and must vary in proportion to the charac- 
ter of the things to be believed. ‘There are some things which 
the mind receives, which the heart embraces, spontaneously and 
at once: there are other things to which no weight of testimony 
can enforce a steady credence; those, for instance, which impli- 
cate an impossibility or a contradiction; or which would derange 
and unhinge our notions of the Deity. 
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Art. IX.—1. The Cause of Church Extension,and the Question 
shortly stated between Churchmen and Dissenters in regard to 
it. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
“the University of Edinburgh, and Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Institute of France. Third Edition. Edinburgh: 
Anderson, jun. Glasgow: Collins. London: Simpkin & Co. 
and Nisbet & Co. 1835.. 12mo. pp. 48. 


2. The Right Ecclesiastical Economy of a Large Town. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Institute of France. Third Edition. inburgh: Anderson, 
jun. 1835. 12mo. pp. 39. 


S. The Evils which the Established Church in Edinburgh has 
already suffered, and suffers still, in virtue of the Seat-lettin 


being in the hands of the Magistrates, Sc. By Thomas Chal- 
mers, D. D. 


4, Report of the Committee of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland on Church Extension, being formerly the Commit- 
tee on Church Accommodation. Given in ind read on the 
28th of May, 1835, by ‘’ homas Chalmers, D. D., Convener. 
Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes. London: Nisbet & Co, and 
Whittaker & Co. 8vo. pp, 46. 


5. Specimens of the Ecclesiastical Destitution of Scotland, in 
various parts of the Country; being Extracts of Correspondence 
and Results of Statistical Surveys in 1834-5. Printed for the 
Use of the Church Extension Committees of the General Assem- 
bly. Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes, 1835. 8vo. pp. 69. 


Ir is well known that a deputation, at the head of which was Dr. 
Chalmers, came to London during the present year, for the pur- 
pose of persuading the British government to do something in 
behalf of the Scottish Church. We have reason to believe that 
during their stay in our metropolis, the members of that deputa- 
tion were, on the whole, well satisfied with the prospects held out 
to them, and the dispositions evinced, for the most part, by his 
majesty’s ministers. ‘Their subsequent annoyance, not at the mere 
appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, but at its composition, 
and the unexpected nature of its constituent elements, has been 
proportionably bitter. ‘This feeling, we perceive, is now venting 
itself in the strong, and not very measured language, of indignant 
remonstrance. ‘ We need scarcely say”—our quotation is from 
the Ecclesiastical Intelligence in the Presbyterian};Review— 
“ that we view the whole conduct of the government in regard to 
this matter with unmingled scorn.” Some circumstances are then 
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stated, which unquestionably carry with them the appearance of 
unfairness and subterfuge. After an account of various proceed- 
ings, which it is needless for us to recapitulate, the accusation 
runs thus :— 


‘** All was now congratulation to the deputation and the friends of 
the Church, and every thing appeared fair,—but it was ‘ fair and fause.’ 
The ultimate result of the whole depended on the constitution of the 
Commission. If the members were men of high and impartial charac- 
ter, experience and knowledge of the subject, the friends could have no 
doubt of the result of the inquiry; while, on the other hand, it was ob- 
vious that it might be conducted on principles and with views which 
would ensure a report totally inconsistent with the real state and condi- 
tion of the country, as to the means of religious instruction, and the 
capabilities of the two systems. Knowing the importance of the selec- 
tion of commissioners, the deputation remained in London till these 
should be determined upon. They gave in lists of persons suggested by 
them, and having no political predilections, they, to prevent all cause of 
jealousy, suggested individuals of liberal principles in state politics. ‘The 
most studied secrecy, however, was preserved, as to the individuals in- 
tended to be appointed ;* but they were solemnly assured that the 
choice would be impartial and satisfactory. How this assurance has 
been realized, let the Commission itself witness. We do not object to 
there being voluntaries on the Commission, though, at the same time, 
we must say, that when the government declined to place on it certain 
individuals of the highest character and talent, on the express ground 
that they had committed themselves to the Church party,} it was most 
discreditably inconsistent to select the keenest partizans on the other 
side. Still we do not object to voluntaries being on the Commission ; 
on the contrary, we would bave desired that there should be such, to 
prevent all charge of unfair procedure, or of their views and suggestions 
not having been heard. But we should at the same time have required, 
Ist, That they should be Dissenters, and not nominal Churchmen, giving 
to the Commission an apparent character which it does not in reality 
possess. 2d, That they should be men of experience and information, 
and known to take a real interest in the spiritual welfare of the people. 
3d, That there should also be upon the Commission members equally 
zealously attached to the principle of an establishment as they were 
opposed to it, and in whom the friends of the Church might repose 
as much confidence as her enemies were entitled to do in them. 4th, 
That the general body of the Commission should be of that character in 


* It is reported, with what trath we cannot say, but it is reported, that while the 
utmost concealment was practised towards the friends of the Church, a list of the pro- 
posed Commissioners was transmitted to the Central Board of Dissenters, or some of 
their leading members, for the purpose of obtaining theit observations thereon. It is 
further reported, that the Board, or the members, consulted, suggested, on their part, 
that six names should be selected by them, and six by the friends of the Church, and 
that the government should name a chairman, We need not say that we would have 
infinitely preferred a Commission so constituted to the present one. 

# This was the professed reason for refusing to appoint Mr. Colquhoun, of Killer- 
mont, late M. P. for the county of Dumbarton. 
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point of station, religious feeling, knowledge, intelligence and “ware 
ence, as to be known to, and confided in, by the country at large. Now, 
without going through the individual members, and testing the qualifi- 
cations of each, which is always an invidious and unpleasant task, we 
say with unhesitating confidence, that while there are one or two names 
of respectable qualification, they have, as a whole, no weight whatever 
but what they derive from the official authority with which they are in- 
vested, and possess none of the requisites for conducting so momentous 
an inquiry, or for obtaining the confidence of the country in their Re- 
port. ‘To the public at large their names even were, with few ex 
tions, utterly unknown, and the result of a more particular inquiry is the 
conviction that their selection must have been dictated mainly by these 
two objects, viz. Ist. Of insuring, that, while the cppearance of a large 
majority of Churchmen should be preserved, the government should be 
certain that from partial bias, ignorance of the subject, political de- 
pendence, or facility of disposition, the Report should be exactly such as 
they would wish; and 2d, Of rewarding political services chiefly in the 
way of canvassing.” —Pres. Rev. No. XXVI. pp. 339, 340. 


On the 28th of August, Lord Aberdeen brought the subject 
before the House of Peers, commenting in terms of considerable 
severity upon the injustice which such a body of Commissioners 
was likely to inflict. His lordship’s impression seemed to be, 
that to try the Church of Scotland by this Court of Inquiry, was 
like trying a revenue officer by a jury of smugglers. In reply, 
Lord Melbourne could only assert the probable impartiality of 
the Commission, by “ congratulating himself” on the circum- 
stance—rather a strange topic for rejoicing—* that it had given 
universal dissatisfaction.” We can only leave his lordship to an 
enjoyment, which we do not envy, But we fear, alas, from the 
embarrassing position in which his government is placed, that, 
before the end of bis lordship’s ministerial career, he may have 
more abundant cause, than he might wish, or relish, for this new 
species of self-congratulation. 

This, however, 1s not exactly the question on which we propose 
to enter. “ Haud nostrum est tantas componere lites.” We, in- 
deed, cordially agree with Lord Aberdeen, where he said, and 
truly said, 


“It was not with respect to members of the Church of England that 
the Church of Scotland entertained any apprehensions; on the contrary, 
to no quarter did she look more confidently for sympathy and se 
than to the Right Reverend Bench, and he believed the demand would 
be responded to, ‘Though himself a member of the Church of Scotland, 
no one could be more attached to the Established Church of this coun- 
try, and he felt confident that members of the Church of England looked 
with kindly feelings at the Establishment in Scotland.” 


Being quite prepared to participate and echo those sentiments, 
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albeit without compromising our firm convictions in favour of 
Episcopacy, we see with regret, in the Presbyterian Review, an 
attack upon Dr. Russell's History of the Church in Scotland, 
which really strikes us as most deficient in charity and justice, and 
which, even if it were just, would be far sorer aud more acrimo- 
nious than the occasion would require. Yet we shall not pretend 
that our feelings, at the present conjuncture, so critical to the 
Establishment in Scotland, are altogether chivalrous and disinte- 
rested. We regard the efforts of Dr. Chalmers and his excellent 
coadjutors with sincere approval and admiration, and we should 
be proud to make common cause with them; because we cannot 
but see that they are fighting our battle, in fighting their own. 
No differences, no peculiarities, of doctrine or discipline are here 
involved. Dr. Chalmers and his colleagues are as advocates—and 
where could we find abler and more eloquent?—conducting the 
cause of ecclesiastical establishments in general; and they have put 
that cause upon its right ground. The great danger of such a Com- 
mission as the one now instituted, is that it will take a narrow and 
sordid view of the momentous problem to be solved. ‘The Com- 
mission is issued to “ inquire into the opportunities of religious 
worship, means of religious instruction, and pastoral superin- 
tendence afforded to the people of Scotland, and into the funds 
available for the purposes of the Established Church of Scot- 
land.” But the fear is, that the test, by which the matter may be 
tried or measured, will be most insufficient. ‘The Commissioners 
may be satisfied, if they can find sufficient accommodation for the 
present and actual Church-goers. A list of pews unlet, or seats 
unoccupied, may be regarded as a conclusive argument against 
the necessity of assistance or interference. ‘This, however, 1s the 
very argument which Dr. Chalmers sets himself strenuously to 
demolish. And the work of demolition is complete. ‘The pro- 
ductions specified and enumerated at the head of this article, in 
which he accomplishes his task, are like jewels, small indeed, but 
most beautiful and precious. From the exigency of the case, he 
sometimes repeats the same sentiments in various forms, but every 
where with an exhaustless fertility of thought and a glowing copi- 
ousness of diction. Nor, perhaps, does the style of Dr. Chalmers 
appear to less advantage in this smaller and more compact space, 
which acts as a restraint, than in those valuable and imposing 
works, where the exuberance of his imagination is suffered to run 
more at large. If there is less of splendid illustration, there 1s 
more of pointed directness and concentrated vigour. 

But our readers will not thank us for speaking, when Dr. Chal- 
mers can speak for himself. We, then, would be as ushers to 
introduce a greater personage. Our humble office is but to call 
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attention to a subject, on which Dr. Chalmers is infinitely more 
competent to animate, and convince, and satisfy the mind. The 
tracts intituled “ Specimens of the Ecclesiastical Destitution of 
Scotland,” and “ ‘The Evils suffered by the Seat-letting being in 
the hands of the Magistrates,” will more than reward the small 
sacrifice of time and trouble required for their perusal. For they 
contain the same feature, which so remarkably distinguishes and 
exalts Burke’s speeches and pamphlets above almost all others, 
namely, the unpedantic inculcation of general and philosophical 
principles in the midst of local and particular details. The fatter, 
indeed, of these two publications presents the most valuable sta- 
tistics for the elucidation of the true principle and philosophy of 
the whole subject; while it gives a delineation; full of heart-stir- 
ring and heart-inspired eloguence—a delineation of which we, in 
Episcopal England, can even yet hardly conceive the reality—of 
“ the cruel interposition of the magistrates”—of men who “ first 
cripple the Church and then calumniate it, and hold forth as a 
spectacle of derision to the land that venerable institute which 
themselves have marred and disabled.” But our extracts must be 
confined to the other three, and chiefly to “The Cause of Church 
Extension.” The opening remarks will explain the title, 


“‘ Our cause has suffered much by. its common appellative of Church 
Accommodation, It has been the fertile parent of misconceptions and 
errors innumerable. It is true it is only a word. But philosophy tells 
of the influence of words upon thoughts; and never was this so veri- 
fied by experience as in the history of our proceedings, and more espe- 
cially in the obstinacy of that misunderstanding which we have had to 
encounter, and which, with all our most anxious and repeated explana- 
tions, we have never been able to dislodge, or get the better of. Church 
accommodation, in common apprehension, is but significant of church- 
room; and hence the wide-spread delusion, that enough of church-room 
is our great specific for the moral regeneration of the country. No 
wonder that this mystic faith in the efficiency of mere architecture is 
what the people cannot sympathize with,—this marvellous moral 4 
ascribed to the masonry and the carpentry of new fabrics, is what they 
cannot comprehend. We have long lamented the evil influence of this 
our designation, and laboured with all our might against it; but without 
effect. Let us reason and illustrate as we may, the power of no demon- 
stration of ours will ever carry it over the power of that simple vocable 
Church Accommodation. The lengthened argument will never dissipate 
the spell which is wrapt up and concentrated in the single term,—on 
every repetition of which is lighted up again the old association, the old | 
and obstinate prejudice. We shall only shake ourselves loose of the 
mischief we have suffered from this term by quitting it altogether. The 
thing we are seeking to accomplish will come to be better understood, 


after we have made our escape from the mischievous, the magical influ- 
ence of its unhappy name. 
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** We have for many months been sensible of this misnomer, and of 
the heavy disadvantage under which it has laid our cause. We long to 
be delivered from it. We trust that the next General Assembly will 
take from us our present most undescriptive title, and substitute anotber 
and a better in its place. We greatly prefer Church Extension to Church 
Accommodation, though even this is not fully or adequately expressive of 
our object."’"—pp. 3, 4, 


“ It is not a sufficient account of our enterprise to say of it simply and 
generally, that it is to build churches in those places where we Judge 
that they are wanted. 

“* We should be coming nearer to the full and proper comprehension 
of the enterprise, did we take into our view, not ovly the Church which 
we build, but the vicinity for whose good it is intended. The Church is 
erected, not for the purpose of being filled as it may by the attractive 
powers of its minister, but erected with a special and distinct reference 
to the Christian good of the families by whom it is surrounded. We 
shall never be understood, so long as the Church is regarded in its naked 
and separate existence alone, without being regarded in the affinity 
which it bears to the assigned district in the midst of which it is situ- 
ated. The whole peculiarity of our scheme lies in this; and while this 
is kept out of sight, we shall never have done with the unintelligent 
crudities of those by whom we are made the objects of a perpetual mis- 
representation. The Church is planted for the express benefit of certain 
unprovided families occupying a given district that has been previously 
explored, and whose limits have been previously determined; and the 
specific thing on which we rest, and are willing to rest exclusively the 
merits of our cause, is the footing upon which the relation is established 
between this Church and these families. (1.) We provide them with a 
church near enough, else they are still unprovided families. (2.) We 
are labouring to provide them with a church at seat-rents low enough, 
else they are obviously still unprovided families. (3.) We take care 
that the district be small enough, and its families few enough to be tho- 
roughly pervaded by the week-day attentions of a clergyman, else in one 
most important respect these families would still be unprovided, because 
not provided with a minister who might assume the pastoral superin- 
tendence, and discharge it so fully as to become the counsellor and 
Christian friend of one and all of them. The main strength of our case 
lies, not in ours being a new place of worship additional to the old ones 
that were previously in existence, but in ours being distinguished from 
all the others, by the new relation in which it stands to the outer field 
that is immediately around it, and that we have allocated for its parish. 
And as the Church is thus appropriated to the use of its particular loca- 
lity, so the duties of its minister are as much appropriated to the people 
within its limits—it being his specific business not to fill that church 
from the general neighbourhood, or from the wide and universal town, 
but to fill that church out of that parish. It is for the express purpose 
of making this a possible or likely achievement, that we enact the three 
conditions which we have now specified,—holding them indispensable to 
such a constitution of a church, as that its minister may, without step- 
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ping beyond the limits of a manageable home-walk, sustain and fully 


acquit himself, both of the ministerial and pastoral relation to the people 
of the same little vicinity.” —pp. 68. 


~ Would that we had room to quote paragraph after paragraph 
and page after page! But we must proceed to the observations 
refuting the objection, that, if the present church-room Js not en- 
tirely filled, more room cannot be wanted. 


“« The true way of proceeding is to ascertain the amount of this want, 
and in the discovery of its causes to make the discovery of its cure. We 
have already heard enough of pews occupied aud ynoccupied: let us 
now learn the number of the people, church-going and non-church- 
_ going. If we make out that in every place throughout the land where 
the people have multiplied beyond the original provisions of our esta- 
blishment, there the majority of the surplus population, especially if of 
the labouring classes, go nowhere,—it is no comfort, no alleviation of 
this melancholy state, that the Dissenters should step in and tell us of 
the number of their chapels, and the great amount of their accommoda- 
tion. This is only telling us of the greatness of their impotency, and 
that their whole system, indeed, is one magnificent abortion. If, not- 
withstanding their ten or twenty thousand alleged sittings, and which 
they have power to multiply at pleasure, we find that in every place 
where the boast is made there are ten or twenty thousand families in a 
state of heathenism that withstands all their efforts, and, so far from 
giving way, is gaining new strength and magnitude every year; the 
conclusion is irresistible, and, instead of being extenyated, is enhanced, 
and made all the more emphatic, when told of their great arcliitectural 
performances—even the conclusion that a grievous incapacity exists 
somewhere ; and they have clearly made it out egainst themselves that 
they are not the people from whom the remedy is tocome, The truth 
is, and if we but advert to it, it will go far to nullify the effect of their 
deceptive representations, the statistics upon this subject have all been 
carried on in the wrong quarter, or at least they must be transferred to 
another quarter ere we shall have obtained the essential materials of the 
question at issue, We have yet heard of nothing but seats and seat- 
holders ; but the information we need is of houses and householders, 
The thing to be ascertained is, whether we have yet arrived at a system 
of moral education that is comprehensive of all the people, The 
straight-forward way, surely, of going about this inquiry is to make 
entry and reckoning among the people themselves, ‘To ascertain the 
state of the people, we should go among the people. It is now high 
time to transfer our survey from the church to the outer field; and 
instead of thinking that we have completed our investigation by taking 
account of the sittings in churches and meeting-houses, the far more 
practically important object is to take account of the number of sitters 
among the families that surround them.”—pp. 23—25, 


Dr. Chalmers then specifies the circumstances of particular 
districts; and at the end there is a tabular “ Appendix,” con- 
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taining “ Results of Statistical Surveys taken in various districts, 
especially of towns, for the purpose of ascertaining the Ecclesi- 
astical State of the People.” When ministers of the Church of 
England look at this table, and at the thoroughly efficient manner 
in which the work seems to have been done and the results ascer- 
tained, they must in many cases blush to think how little, compa- 
ratively, they have achieved in the same way. 

“The right Ecclesiastical Economy of a large Town” is, 
perhaps, still more pregnant with information on these paramount 
and urgent topics, and still more impressive as to the duties of a 
clergyman in “ the thorough territorial cultivation of his parish.” 
Dr. Chalmers allows, indeed, 


“Were I asked to determine and declare the chief place of a minister's 
usefulness, in spite of all my value for household and parochial services, 
I should still say it was the pulpit. ‘To the preparation of his Sabbath 
discourses, all his other duties and the arrangements of his time ought to 
be made subservient. ‘This is his main work; and to whatever extent 
he may have succeeded on the Sunday in subduing the reason and the 
consciences of his — under him, to that extent will he have acquired 
a mastery which shall last him through the week, will he have earned 
the confidence and respect of one having authority.”—p. 6. 


But then he complains, that, too often, “in our large towns, we 
have the ministerial service without the pastoral.” He speaks 
afterwards of a right parochial economy, and says, 


* It is difficult to imagine how, under an economy like this, the families 
of our working classes, at all times alive to the observation and moral 
suasion of their superiors, could in any sensible numbers have fallen 
away from the habits and the decencies of their forefathers ; and, far 
more, how the present frightful degeneracy and disease should have ever 
taken place, breaking out into the frequent and ever-enlarging spots of 
a foul leprosy, till at length we have spaces in many a town, and most 
distinctly in our own, comprehensive of whole streets, nay, of whole 
parishes, in a general state of paganism. An entire disruption has taken 

lace between the people and their minister,—they never at his church, 
be seldom or never in their houses. We speak not of those public 
nuisances, those haunts of open and declared profligacy wherewith the 
town is infested, and which it is for the civil authorities to put down ; 
but we speak of the deep and dense irreligion, which, like the apathy of 
a mortification or paralysis, has stolen imperceptibly on the great bulk of 
our plebeian families, and which, under a rightly-sustained parochial 
regimen, the mild, but effective sway of parochial authorities, could never 
have taken place.”—p. 21. 


How dreadful is this picture, if it be not overcharged! But 
then Dr. Chalmers adds— 


“ Eighteen ministers in Edinburgh, though of only average talent and 
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zeal, if each acting with concentration and effect on his own appropriate 
vineyard, would possess in each the power to wield a tenfold 
ascendancy for good than the same number, even though of the most 
gigantic abilities, on the present chaotic and chance-medley system of 
general congregations, under which the clergyman wears out a fortuitous 
and floundering existence,—lost and bewildered among the thousand 
random urgencies of his miscellaneous and ill-assorted task, a task com- 
pletely irreducible to order, and of which he can see no issue in any 
definite or satisfactory accomplishment.’’—p. 23. 


It is impossible for us to accumulate so many quotations as we 
should be glad to transfer into our pages; but the following re- 
marks are too weighty and forcible to be omitted. 


“The ablest to pay for sittings, and the willingest to avail themselves 
of their parochial privilege, will be the surest to maintain their occu- 
pancy in the church, and so to monopolize the best attentions of the 
clergyman—thereby excluding from the good of an Establishment the 
most helpless and the most needy, or the very description of families 
whose moral necessities it is the appropriate object and the highest glory 
of an Establishment to provide for. It is thus that the excess of a parish 
frustrates the special design of an Establishment; and, by a strange 
fatality, inflicts its first and deadliest mischief upon those on account 
of whose benefit it is that an Establishment is particularly and pre-emi- 
nently called for. When a parish becomes excessive, the church might 
continue full, but a certain number is necessarily left out; and what 
most cruelly traverses the purpose of an Establishment is, that they who 
continue are precisely those who might with the greatest safety have 
been abandoned to the Voluntary system; whereas they who fall off are 

recisely those whom that system does not reach and never can reclaim; 
ea their want of wealth, and their want of will together, they are 
the first to make room for others in the competitions of an over-peopled 
parish: and little do they think, who tamper with the question of limits, 
and make so little of a few hundreds more than the parish church can 
accommodate, or the parish minister can overtake—little do they think, 
with what inevitable certainty they are consigning a portion of society 
to the outfields of heathenism. By every instance of an over-peopled 
parish, the good of an Establishment is counteracted in regard to those 
on whose account an Establishment is most imperiously required. 
Those families are the first to suffer which stand most in need of it; 
and so the Establishment is paralysed, not in regard to a subordinate, 
but in regard to the most vital and important of its functions. The 
unprovided surplus of every parish is of that very description on whom it 
is most necessary that the aggressive forces of an Establishment should 
be brought to bear ; but who, in virtue of the supersaturation, are the 
first to recede from this wholesome operation, and the'surest to be found 
at an irreclaimable distance away from it. Never, then, was there a more 
grievous paralogism or cross-purpose, than first to have an Establish- 
ment, and then to have parishes with so many families beyond the pos- 
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sible reach of its influence,*—an outlandish and degraded caste, having 
all the lawlessness of gipsies, without their locomotion ; living within 
the parochial boundaries, but all recklessly and at random, because be- 
yond the authority of any parochial regimen ; impregnating each neigh- 
bourhood with moral disease, and superadding to the numerical mischief 
of so many worthless households that wide-spread influence, wherewith, 
by the very contagion of their presence and example, they induce a 
general relaxation of principle, and deteriorate the whole tone and cha- 
racter of their surrounding society.” —pp. 28 


28, 2 


The principle, at least, involved in the uliteieel passage, also 
deserves deep consideration. 


‘Tt will be seen at once that there can be no effectual opening to 
such a process without a general lowering of the seat-rents. My own 
wish even for the largest towns is, that to the extent of two-thirds of 
the accommodation in every church, the sittings on the average should 
not exceed three shillings each. One should like that not only indi- 
vidual seats, but family pews, were accessible to the bulk of the popula- 
tion. It were a most desirable state of matters to bring it within the 
compass and means of the working classess, that whole seats should be 
taken by whole households; and that in family groups of worshippers, 
becoming every year more frequent, there was comprehended a large 
and ever-increasing proportion of the body of the parish. The hopes of 
the rising generation stand essentially connected with a growing juvenile 
attendance on the lessons of Christianity ; and. in this view, we know 
not an object of greater moral importance, than seat-rents sufficiently 
low for the accommodation of the common people, not in individuals, 
but in families. If two-thirds of every church were afforded at the rate 
which is now proposed by us, we should object less to a market-price 
for the remaining third; and should rejoice, indeed, on more accounts 
than one, if this market-price were to rise indefinitely by the humbler 
classes in every parish availing themselves of their preference to the 
uttermost, and monopolizing the low-rented seats so as to make the 
competition of the higher classes all the more intense for the seats 
which remain to them.’’—pp. 32, 33. 


His conclusion is— 


“In face of all the obloquy which has been heaped upon it, we affirm 
ours to be a great moral and Christian cause. Our ecclesiastical appa- 
ratus might be made greatly more effective: but we can on no principle 
whatever consent to the abridgment of it. It is capable of receiving a 
large addition to its force; but cannot admit, without a great moral loss 


* «Tt is first setting up an apparatus, and then removing to an impracticable dis- 
tance the main object of its erection, The only consistent way of following up the 
device of an Establishment, is to have small enough parishes, —seeing that the principal 
design, and, indeed, the chief argament for such an institution, is to include within its 
grasp those very families which in too large parishes are the first and surest to fall 
away. And, accordingly, in the overgrown parishes of cities, out of these families 
there has necessarily been found a refuse population, which the Establishment, because 


of its inadequate extension, does not, and which the Voluntary system, because of its 
inherent feebleness, cannot overtake.” 
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to the community, of any subtraction from its magnitude, In contend- 
ing for an Established Church, and for the integrity of its endowments, 
we feel as if embarked on a struggle of pure and high patriotism—be- 
lieving as we do, that the cause of our venerable Establishment is pre- 
eminently the cause of the common people.” —p. 36, 37. 


We have now done enough, we trust, to put our readers in 
possession of the views entertained by Dr. Chalmers and those 
plous associates, on whose particular and respective labours, both 
literary and personal, we could dwell, if we had room, with the 
utmost satisfaction. ‘The agency on which these men depend, 
and the means by which they endeavour to procure it, may be 
stated by extracting one solemn and magnificent passage from a 
Report, drawn up by Dr. Chalmers, of the Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


* Tt is not Jabour alone which will avail our Church in this her day 
of trial and difficulty, but consecrated labour ; not even the largest offer- 
ings of benevolence, but these offerings sanctified by the word of God 
and by prayer. We are not insensible to those abundant recommenda- 
tions of our cause, which should earn for it a favourable hearing from 
the economists, and the patriots, and the statesmen of our day; but 
these are ouly ‘the accompaniments of our undertaking, not its great 
and terminating object, which is to reclaim sons and daughters from 
their present irreligion by the lessons of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
so to rear a people for eternity. For this high achievement, we have 
no faith in a mere terrestrial apparatus of churches and parishes, though 
in fullest possible equipment, if unwatered by the dew of heaven, if 
unblest by the favour and countenance of the living God. It is even 
our apprehension that a signul mockery awaits us, if we dare to trust for 
a successful issue in the devices of our own wisdom, or the energy of 
our own doings, without an open and professed dependence on the effu- 
sions of the Spirit from on high, without our solemn recognition of the 
omnipotence of His grace.”—pp. 15, 16. 


It must be needless for us, in conclusion, to express our hearty 
concurrence with the general axioms asserted and vindicated by 
Dr. Chalmers. Who can gainsay—who can refuse to admit, 
with an entire and unhesitating recognition of their justice,—the 
important principles ?—Ist. That the efficiency of an Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishment must mainly depend on the proper division of 
parishes, and the proper amount of moral tillage consequent 
upon that division; as likewise on the competency of the minis- 
ters of the Gospel,—without distraction, without wasting, and at 
length incapacitating fatigue,—to the superintendence of the 
adult and the instruction of the young; so that a State-Church 
may involve under itself all the best portions of a system of State- 
Education, 

2. That Congregttivns ought, except in very special cases, to 
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be local, and not general: and that the seats, whenever it is prac- 
ticable, ought to be let to the actual resident inhabitants of a 
parish, and not to the casual extra-parochial attendants in a 
church: so that, among other things, the excrescence of propri- 
etary chapels, with no districts attached, no immediate or local 
responsibility incurred, but with congregations collected from 
almost any quarter, by almost any means,—if such evils are still 
at least eradually, be done away. 

. That some of the seats should be very cheap :—perhaps, 
‘alee that a much smaller proportion of seats should be altoge- 
ther free, but that a much larger proportion should have a very 
small price set upon them ; just as it is found better that the poor 
should contribute some small share to the education of their 
children, instead of its being altogether gratuitous and eleemosy- 
nary, according to that law of human nature by which we attach 
no value to a thing which puts us to no cost. 

Some distinctions, however, must be drawn from the difference 
of wealth and habits among the people of England and Scotland ; 
and from the difference of Episcopalian and Presbyterian usages. 
Such, for instance, is, in some neighbourhoods, either the prodi- 
gality of affluence or the fastidiousness of fashion, that to have 
many highly-rented pews is to assist in having a full church. We 
doubt, too, exceedingly, whether a population of 2,000, or even 
3,000, ought ever to be made the marimum for an Euglish parish, 
If we tthe into account the number of Dissenters, and a varlety 
of other circumstances, it Is vain to expect, upon any average 
calculation, that an entire half of this whole population can be 
brought together at one time m the house of prayer. But our 
objection hes deeper. Parishes could not be subdivided into 
fragments so minute, without destroying from amongst us that 
eradation of clergy, with which it is our firm belief that some of 
the highest uses of an Establishment are connected. In England, 
at least, it is often more eligible to retain somewhat larger parishes, 
with a rector and curate, than to have only small sections, with a 
single minister. ‘The difficulty and cost of the substitution—the 
confusion, and perhaps the danger, which it would introduce 
amidst the present arrangements,—are matters on which discus- 
sion would be superfluous. Our position is, that the substitution 
itself, if carnied to this extent of equalization, might be a loss and 
a mischief. 

Some persons may imagine that Dr. Chalmers, although he 
speaks often of the Elders, has laid hardly sufficient stress upon 
the co-operation of the laity, and the agency of Visiting Societies : 
but, for ourselves, while our persuasion is, that the judicious 
co-operation of a Chiistian laity is invaluable in a parish, and 
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that Visiting Societies deserve every encouragement, we think, 
nevertheless, that they can go, and ought to go, but a very little 
way, in superseding the pastoral oflices of the regular clergyman. 

We have stated our feeling—whether it be an habitual preju- 
dice, or a Scriptural and rational conviction—in favour of Epis- 
copacy. It has struck ourselves as a curious fact, that the perusal 
of these tracts by Dr. Chalmers has tended to contirm that feel- 
ing. We may see things through a false and distorting medium ; 
but certainly our impression is, that his proposed “system of 
ecclesiastical economy, however admirable in many respects, is 
yet quite deficient, if we may so speak, in connection, and unity, 
and federalization. It provides for the parts as paris; but it does 
not secure the harmonious action of the whole. [tis excellent for 
a single district; but something more is wanted for the ecclesiasti- 
cal regulation of a populous empire. Without the authoritative 
supervision of archdeacons and bishops, it exhibits but insulated 
districts, embracing, at the most, 2000 souls, and, on the average, 
not more than 1500 or 1000; it breaks—and for its peculiar 
purposes most wisely breaks—a country into small segments ; 
but, on that very account, it the more requires some combining 
and directing principle. In itself, it has no centre, no attraction 
of cohesion; | it draws nothing to a point; and it seems to us, that 
a number of clergymen so circumstanced would stand peculiarly 
in need of some ecclesiastical head to prevent irregularities, some 
ecclesiastical link to bind them together. The very multitude 
of subdivisions, in each of which the local influence of the mi- 
nister might be enormous, renders necessary some general super- 
intendence to keep in order individual exertion. In a word, 
almost the same line of argument might be used, we think, for 
the Episcopalian as against the Presbyterian plan, which Dr. 
Chalmers presses so vigorously for the clergymen of the Esta- 
blishment, as against the Dissenting minister. 

But be these things as they may, Dr. Chalmers has written 
and acted with the unswerving devotedness of a religious patriot, 
and the stable enthusiasm of a Christian philanthropist. And 
strong is our assurance, that while Utopian projects shall start 
up and fall like exhalations, and pompous theories of universal, 
undefined, »ll-comprehensive improvement, eulogised to-day and 
forgotten to-morrow, shall come forward and pass away on the 
stage of life, one after another, like unsubstantial pageants, more 
and more importance will be attached, as either true virtue or 
true intelligence advances, to these practical and simple schemes 


for the instruction and Christianization of every parish in the 
realm. 


The glory of such plans is, that they are not too fanciful to be 
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realized in the execution, nor too vague to be pursued into their 
details, But our limits—together, alas, with many other causes 
of inability—prevent us from paying to Dr, Chalmers that tribute 
of respectful praise, which it is felt as some greatness and good- 
ness to pay to the great and good, Let us end by emphatically 
reminding our readers, that one capital aim of Dr, Chalmers 1s 
to prove the absolute, the urgent necessity of an Established 
Church for the mass of the common people. His opinion is, we 
believe, that the Voluntary system may have some effect with the 
middle classes; but that there is a lower stratum in society, 
which it cannot reach ;—a depth in the soil, to which it cannot 
pierce, so as to excavate all the wretched victims of irreligion 
and profligacy. His picture of the humblest and poorest inha- 
bitants of large towns reminds us of men who have dwelt ina 
decayed and neglected building, until it bas fallen upon their 
heads and buried them in its ruins;—and now we must hurry 
to dig them out, if it he possible, alive. 

We are reluctantly compelled to dismiss the subject—not, 
however, without all hope of returning to it—with so inadequate a 
notice, The present issue may seem to rest with the Commis- 
sioners: but the ultimate result is in the hands of a superior 
power. ‘The petitioners may not obtain their demands. A 
scanty measure of justice may be done to their labours ; and from 
some quarters, even reproach and obloquy may fall to their lot. 
But they will not lose their reward. Nor will their efforts be in 
vain. For sure we are, that some good will accrue, both to Eng- 
land and Scotland, from the task which they have undertaken :— 
some benefit-—a very vast benefit—will flow from the inquiry, if 
only in the strong light which has been thrown upon a matter of 
unspeakable importance to the “ greatest happiness” of man; and 
in the sound footing on which it has been placed by Dr, Chal- 
mers in these small but most valuable publications :—publica- 
tious, on which he may now look back, and widl assuredly look 
back in his last moments, with as much heartfelt yet humble 
complacency, as upon any of the mightier labours which have 
earned for him not merely a domestic and immediate, but an 
European, a cosmopolitan, and an imperishable fame. We re- 
commend them to all Christian laymen: while we may confi- 
dently affirm, that no clergyman can read them without some 
additional knowledge as to what he is to do, and some salutary 
twinge of conscience as to what he has omitted, 
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Art. X.—1. History of the Church in Scotland, By the Rev. 


Dr, Russell. 2 vols. (Theological Library, Nos. 1x. x.) 
London: Rivingtons. 


2. Scripture Biography. By the Rev. J. Evans. (Theolo- 
gical Library, No. viii.) Rivingtons. 


Among the publications, which it is now the fashion to put forth 
in a consecutive series of volumes, there is certainly not one which 
more deserves, or will better repay the attention of the Christian 
reader, than the Theological Library. And this result might, in- 
deed, have been expected, both from the learning and judgment 
of the eminent men who are the editors, and from the acknowledged 
talents and celebrity of the men who have hitherto been the con- 
tributors. We say nothing now of Dr. Shuttleworth, or of the 
very Important labours of Mr. Le Bas, whom Mr. Harvey of 
Falmouth, we perceive, in a volume of Sermons, to which we 
much regret our present inability to do justice, most justly cha- 
racterizes as ‘ one of the most eloquent preachers and writers of 
our age :”—we say nothing of any others; for we are quite content 
~ rest our case upon the productions of Dr. Russell and Mr. 
vans. 

We were pleased to see the announcement of a second volume 
of Scripture Biography from the pen of Mr. Evans, and sat down 
to its perusal with the full expectation of finding it as agreeable 
and profitable as the first. We can truly say that we have not 
been disappointed. Mr. Evans has differed, and we think judi- 
ciously, from some other writers on the same subject; we mean 
in not confining himself to the consideration of those prominent 
characters, whose qualities, whether good or bad, are so striking 
as almost to force themselves upon our notice; but occasionally 
selecting others, which, though not so remarkable at first sight, 
afford to the pious and contemplative reader as much matter for 
useful reflection, as those to which his attention is more frequently 
directed. But Mr. Evans must excuse us, if we venture again to 
protest against the indulgence of an exuberant imagination, We 
press this point the more strongly, because the custom of mingling 
truth and fiction has of late become very popular; and though in 
some cases it may produce little or no evil, we regard it with a 
jealous eye when applied to any part of the Word of God. We 
feel almost pérsuaded that many prevalent errors, connected with 
religion, may be attributed, in some measure, to the liberty which 
the expositors of Scripture have allowed themselves, of supplying 
from their own resources the want of that information which it 
pleased God to withhold from the inspired writers. We content 
ourselves with a single illustration of our remarks—the particu- 
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lars of Cain’s infancy, given in the fourth page. We turn now to 
a more pleasant part of our task, and proceed, as before, to point 
out to the reader those passages which have struck us as being most 
excellent, at the same time assuring him that it is well worth his 
while to buy the book, and read it through, and recur to it often. 
There are some beautiful observations on the Fall, the merciful 
discrimination of God after man’s departure from holiness, and 
the rapid growth of sin, exemplified im Cain, the first murderer, 
(p. 1—S); the forbearance of God contrasted with the reckless- 
ness of the sinner, (Q—12); Israel’s multiplied rebellions, a warn- 
ing to Christian nations, (16); excellent reflections on the sin of 
uncharitableness, (19, 20); the conflicts of a mind bent on some 
great sin, (23, 24); the similarity of Korah’s rebellion with na- 
tional and individual apostasy from Christ, (26, 27); the dangers 
to which gifted and popular men are exposed, (36—S8); the spi- 
ritual instruction to be derived from Israel’s conquests, (39, 40); 
reproof of those who neglect the proper application of Scriptural 
types, (48); the exploits of Joshua contrasted with those of other 
conquerors, and the use to be made of them by the Christian sol- 
dier, (50—53); the confusion and degradation consequent on the 
abandonment of right principle, (56—58); religious reformation 
the only basis of national deliverance, (00); the love of innovation 
no proof of increasing wisdom and goodness, (66); the different 
view of the afflictions of others taken by the godly and the un- 
godly,(72); the precarious friendship of a capricious and narrow- 
minded man, (90); the imternal and long-existing causes of an 
apparently sudden transition from good to evil, (1O8S—112); the 
ditterence of the faults of good and bad men, (11S—116); the 
ill success which has attended every attempt to versify the Psalms, 
on which subject there are some sound remarks, well worthy of 
attention, (131); Jehoiada considered with reference to man’s re- 
demption, (138); application of Isaiah’s history and writings to 
our own times, (156—158); the hypocritical deceptions to which 
good men of rank are subject, (160); the difficulty of repairing 
the mischief occasioned by sin, (108); the misplaced scrupulosity 
of habitually wicked men, (211,212); directions how to pray 
aright, (226); the stupidity of one who has grown up in ignorance 
of true religion, (258); the covetous self- delusion which prompts 
us to neglect present opportunities of domg good, (254); the 
power and effect of prejudice, with the lesson to be learned from 
the blindness of Caiaphas, (264, 205); reflections suggested by 
the conduct of the ministering women, (268—276); Dionysius 
an example to educated persons, (288, 89); a good hint to nar- 
row-minded Christians, (302, note); natural kindliness of dispo- 
sition ineffectual in restraining the cruelty of misguided zeal, (S32, 
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$33). This last, and many other excellent observations, are 
scattered throughout the Life of St. Paul, but are too short and 
incidental for particular notice. 

Dr. Russell’s History of the Church in Scotland is, we need 
hardly say, a most instructive and interesting work. Although so 
firm an upholder of episcopacy, he shows great candour as well 
as acuteness, in dealing with conflicting opinions and opposing 
parties, neither exaggerating defects on one side, nor magnifying 
excellences on the other. He has opened to the general reader a 
store of valuable information not easily to be obtained without the 
aid of a book like his, on account of the number and size of the 
volumes necessary to be consulted; and the facts which he states 
are well calculated to remove many of the errors into which all 
are, more or less, liable to fall, who have to sift, so to speak, the 
history of the Church out of the history of the country. 

The first three chapters of the first volume contain an account 
of the early Scottish Church, from the arrival of Palladius in the 
fifth century, to the time immediately preceding the era of the 
Reformation. It is worthy of remark, with what reluctance many 
Popish observances were adopted by the British Churches, and 
also how unjustifiably some of the heads of the English Esta- 
blishment attempted to push their jurisdiction into the dioceses 
of the north. May not the recollection of these usurpations have 
had something to do with the vehement hatred shown by Presby- 
terians in after-times against “ the horns of the mitre?” 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters of this volume, present us 
with the history of the Church from the commencement of the 
Reformation to its final recognition by act of parliament under 
the regency of the Earl of Murray, a.p. 1567. ‘This is a period 
upon which, as Christians, we cannot look back without mingled 
thankfulness and regret. It is pitiable to see the mixture of 
human corruption and human passions, with zeal for God, and 
earnest contention “ for the faith once delivered to the Saints ;” 
and it is humbling to Protestant pride to reflect, that in Scotland, 
if not elsewhere, the Reformation was as much identified with 
rebellion against the state as with dissatisfaction in regard to the 
errors which needed correction in the Church. In the seventh 
chapter there are some very striking reflections on the causes of the 
Reformation, the instruments employed under Providence to 
effect it, and the various motives which actuated them. . 

The eighth and last chapter of the first volume shows us the 
beginning of the disputes between the Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians, who had no sooner got rid of Popery, their common foe, 
than they turned their animosity against each other. 


In the second volume, we have the history of the Church of 
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Scotland, from the introduction of Presbyterianism, properly so 
called, by Andrew Melville, to its final establishment by Wil- 
liam III., and the consequent depression of Episcopacy. The 
whole account of these proceedings deserves the attention of 
thinking men. If Dr. Russell’s statements are correct, (and he 
cites various authors, both Presbyterian and Episcopal, in sup- 
port of them,) Knox and his adherents were by no means Pres- 


byterians in the present sense of the term. ‘The Doctor writes 
thus:— 


“‘ Knox had been resident at Geneva a considerable period before he 
returned to his own country, during which he is known to have profited 
by the experience of those celebrated theologians (Calvin, Beza, and 
others); and hence we may view the prelatical structure of the commu- 
nion founded north of the ‘Tweed, as an indirect proof that the system of 
parity among clergymen had not yet received the sanction of the leading 
opponents to the Romish superstition, either at home or abroad. So 
far, indeed, was Calvin from approving of the model to which some of 
his followers were afterwards so desirous to conform, that he pronounced 
an anathema against all who had it in their power to enjoy a reformed 
epenpay and were so ignorant or stubborn as to reject it.”—vol. i. 
299. 

It should seem that Presbyterianism, instead of being the predo- 
minant form of Church government, constituted little more than 
a faction during the reigns of the Stuarts; and that, however we 
may and must abhor some of the measures adopted by the civil 
authorities for the re-introduction of Episcopacy, the thing itself 
was not in opposition to the sense of the majority of the nation. 
How, then, it may be asked, did the contrary party triumph? 


“The reader of this portion of Scottish history,” says Dr. Russell, 
** cannot but feel some curiosity to be informed how a minority, possess- 
ing neither the wealth nor learning of the nation, could effect an object 
so important as an entire change in the polity of the Church. It is well 
known, then, that even a great kingdom may be thrown into such cir- 
cumstances as to place in the hands of a very small faction, if favourably 
situated, and led by determined men, the destinies of a whole people, 
both as to civil and ecclesiastical institutions. In an age, when inter- 
course between the different parts of a country is slow and difficult, a 
revolution may be consummated at the seat of government before the 
remoter provinces can receive any notice of its progress ; and in such a 
case, the transmission of power from one dynasty to another, or from 
one class of leaders to their successors, may be so sudden, and yet so 
irretrievable, that the labours of a century may be undone in a week."— 
vol. ii, p. 363. 


In speaking of the Cameronians and the rest of those whom, 
for brevity’s sake, we may include under the name of Covenanters, 
Dr. Russell grants the full meed of compassion to those among 
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them who suffered for conscience sake, and does not at all exte- 
nuate the cruelties that were exercised against them ; yet he shows, 
from the testimony of some of their own writers, that, in many 
cases, the concessions made to them were beyond what they had 
any right to expect, and that, on the whole, they would probably 
have been let alone, if they had remained quiet. ‘The following 
brief observations on the persecution of the Episcopalians after the 
accession of William, are quoted for the benefit of persons, whose 
benevolent feelings are sometimes more awakened by the pic- 
turesque appearance, than by the distressed state of those who 


want their assistance. 


** No Woodrow, however, has yet arisen to record the sorrows and 
distress which were endured by the ejected ministers in Scotland at the 
era of the Revolution. Poets and orators do not find the same for 
their powers in describing the ravages of a lawless mob, ring 
manses, and driving out their inhabitants, as when they choose for their 
subject a field conventicle, assembled in a remote glen or desert moun- 
tain, and praying for courage to fight, or strength to revenge. The 
warlike peasant, leaning on his gun, while he listens to his favourite 
preacher, presents to the imagination a much more picturesque object 
than the wife and children of a professional man, wandering about seek- 
ing shelter under the inclemencies of a northern sky, and reduced to the - 
necessity of begging food and a roof to cover them.”—vol. ii, p. 352, 


The whole work is very valuable, not only ag a history, but as 
the production of a man accustomed to an accurate examination 
of human nature, and the secret springs of human conduct—of 
an excellent writer, a ripe scholar, and a judicious divine. 


Art. XI.—1. The Speech of Charles James, Lord Bishop a 
London, in the House of Lords, August 24th, 1835, on 
Irish Church Bill. London: Fellowes. 1835, pp. 30. 

2. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Dioceses of Dublin 
and Glandelagh, at the Visitation in July, 1835, By Richard 
Whately, D.D, Archbishop of Dublin. London: Fellowes. 
Dublin: Milliken and Son. 1835. pp. 31, 

8. The Protestant Memorial. By the . Hartwell Horne. 
Cadell: London. 

4. The Penny Sunday Reader. Edited by the Rev. I, E. N. 
Molesworth, Rector of St. Martin’s, Canterbury, and one of 
the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. Canterbury: 


rinted and published at the Office of the Kentish Observer. 
 greerty Rivingtons, 1835. Vol. I. pp, 408. 


Our observations cannot be many; but never, perhaps, have we 
begun to write with feelings wrought up to so painful an anxiety, 
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as after considering the circumstances of the times, and the several 
works which we have prefixed to this article. 

The Speech, which we have placed first, is distinguished, not 
merely by that masculine and racy vigour, for which few men, if 
any, among the speakers and writers of our day, can be compared 
with the Bishop of London; but also for a more impassioned 
warmth of sentiment, and a richer and more figurative style, than 
his lordship has usually adopted. ‘There is, at the same time, 
perfect unity and keeping in the whole; the metaphors are ren- 
dered subservient to the general effect; and the logic and rhetoric 
of the appeal are so felicitously blended, as to justify the eulogy, 
if we may venture to pass it, that every argument is a picture, and 
every iliustration an argument. 


Few things can be happier, either in matter or manner, than 
the exordium— 


* There cannot be a clearer and more demonstrative proof of the 
viciousness of those principles upon which the measure now before 
your lordships is based, than the fact, that the noble lord who has just 
addressed the house, gifted as he is with talents of the highest order, 
with commanding powers of eloquence, and with refined and exalted 
feelings, should utterly have failed in making out a case for its defence. 
That noble lord will, 1 trust, excuse me, if 1 express my belief, that, in 
the present instance, his feelings have interfered with his talents, and 
seabed his eloquence ineffective. I am sure that he feels in his heart 
a secret compunction, and a generous warmth of sympathy for the 
calamities of that unfortunate class of men, whose difficulties will be 
grievously aggravated by the present measure; a class of men to whose 
excellence the noble lord himself has borne ample testimony, and has 
honoured them with his eulogy, while he starves them by his bill.”— 
Speech, pp. 3, 4. 

The reasoning as to the necessity of the proposed measure, 
ending with a quotation, which, though often used, has never per- 
haps been applied with so much justice and effect, demands, on 
every account, a most attentive consideration. 


* Rither there is such a necessity, or there is not. If there be not, 
the whole question falls to the ground; there is no defence: it is res 
conclamata. 

“ But if there be this overwhelming necessity now, I would ask, was 
there not the same in the year 1833? What has occurred since that 
time, to make the necessity more imperious and overpowering? Where 
is the difference to be found? If there was no difference—if there 
was then as urgent a necessity as there is now, the government was not 
justified in suppressing the fact-—in slurring over the emergency—in 
abstaining from an endeavour to persuade your lordships to adopt a 
measure which they knew then, if they know it now, to be of urgent 
and paramount importance. But no such necessity was then admitted 
to exist; on the contrary, its existence was vehemently denied, by 
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none more vehemently than by the very framers and supporters of this 
bill. No, my lords, it had not then assumed the consistency and force 
of necessity. It was a mere abstract principle, a speculation, floating 
in the political atmosphere in the form of vapour, which it required a 
storm in the political atmosphere to condense into a thunderbolt, in the 
shape of a legislative enactment, destined to fall upon the devoted 
heads of the Protestant Clergy of Ireland. No, not destined to fall; 
for your lordships will yet interpose the shield of justice to screen them 
from the fate to which they seem to have been appointed. But was 
there, then, no necessity for this measure? Ah yes, my lords, there 
was a necessity; but of what kind? Of such a kind as an honest and 
constitutional statesman will not be forward to avow. But it is enough 
to allude to it, without dwelling further on so painful a topic. Let us 
see whether, besides this, any other necessity for the measure can be 
alleged. It is said, that it is necessary to pacify Ireland. Would to 
God, my lords, that some plan could be devised for the pacification of 
that unhappy country! Which of your oe would not consent to 
sacrifice much for such an object? What is here meant by pacifica- 
tion? Look, my lords, at the nature of the intended process, It does 
not deal with the country at large ; it is intended to pacify it parish by 
parish ; and how? to appease religious discord, the bane of that land ; 
and what remedy does the bill supply? No doubt a very effectual one. 
In order to quiet the Roman Catholics, it will exterminate the Pro- 
testants; and then all will be quiet, ube soltudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant.” —Speech, pp. 5—7. 


Tu the short extract which we can afford on “ education,” the 
last two sentences deserve to be inscribed on the tablets of his 
heart by every legislator and every philanthropist in the kingdom. 


«* Why not do for Ireland what the legislature have for the three last 
years cheerfully done for this country, make an annual grant from the 
public purse for the purposes of education? In the first stage of the 
experiment, for an experiment after all it must be, why should not the 
public at large pay for it, rather than a Church, already too much im- 
poverished? ‘The nation can afford to pay for it: the Church cannot. 
And the public at large are as much interested in the results of that 
experiment as the Church itself, and will be a gainer by it, whatever 
be the expense. Every one who has any thing to lose, which is worth 
the keeping, is a gainer by the education of the poorer classes. The 
safety of your lordships’ property, the well-being of society, the public 
security, depend upon the Christian education of those classes.” —Speech, 
p. 8. 

We are placed amidst the political fanaticism of some men, and 
the selfish rapacity of others;—between the rabid and ignorant 
violence of Mr. Roebuck, and the hungry and penny-wise eco- 
nomy of Joseph Hume. Such persons suppose, we imagine, that, 
as the vessel of Church and State is to be driven from the port 
and anchor of its repose into the surges of convulsion—as the 
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tempest is to howl around it, and the angry waters to swell and 
dash upon its sides, the fittest plan is to take down its sails, and 
strip it of all its bravery, and beauty, and magnificence, that it 
may scud before the hurricane under bare poles. And this may 
be very well; but there is one thing infinitely better, which is, not 
to raise the storm—or not to force the ship into its fury. 

We rejoice to find, that the Bishop of London bears up man- 
fully against this despoiling system. For, having disposed of the 
necessity already mentioned, his lerdship proceeds to ask— 


* But is there any other kind of necessity for this measure? Yes, 
my lords, the necessity, we are told, of pacifying the Roman Catholics. 
Pacify the Roman Catholics! Have we not abundant and melancholy 
proof of the utter futility of such efforts as these, in the way of pacifi- 
cation? Has any such device, produced though it may have been 
under the happiest auspices, and with the most flattering promises, in 
any degree succeeded? Has not each of them, in its turn, signally and 
lamentably failed? My lords, it has been unhappily characteristic of 
all the measures hitherto adopted for the quieting of Ireland, that in 
none of them has been the principle, or property, of finality. Every 
succeeding measure has been but the stepping-stone to another. But 
I am wrong: in the bill before us, my lords, there is a principle of 
finality ; a very discernible germ at least of something final and con- 
clusive—the seed of extermination and destruction. I speak the fullest 
conviction of my heart, when I declare to your lordships, unwilling as _ 
I am to prophesy, that if you pass this bill into a law, you will as effec- 
tually pass sentence of extinction upon the Church of Ireland, as if you 
were to embody in one of its clauses a distinct enactment, that from the 
year of our Lord 1840—no matter what precise year, but certainly at 
no very distant date—the Protestant Church of Ireland shall for ever 
cease and determine. Pacify the Roman Catholics, my lords! pacify 
men, who, from Gandolphy down to Doyle and M‘Hale—I beg pardon 
for having mentioned the former name; it escaped my lips through in- 
advertence—he is gone to his account, and I would not allude in the 
spirit of unkindness to his errors, if errors they were—but down to 
Dr. M‘Hale, who has out-heroded his predecessors in the vehemence 
and virulence of his hatred to the Protestant Church; men, I say, who 
have designated that Church as an incubus on national prosperity; a 
vampire, sucking the country’s blood; an idol of Juggernaut, to be got 
rid of at any rate and at all Lesetle. dealt such men as these! But 
there might be some hopes, my lords, if they had confined their expres- 
sions of dislike to such phrases as I have quoted—if they regarded us 
simply as heretics and intruders. But the evil will lies deeper than’ 
this. The Established Church of Ireland is regarded by them and 
described as a memorial of conquest and a badge of slavery. If so, 
— lords, will it be freed from that character by the present bill? 

hen the Church shall have been stripped, by the operation of this 
measure, of some 800 parishes, will it be the less a token of conquest, or 
a badge of slavery? Will not the remaining number, be it what it 
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may, still be an ope and a thorn to the Roman Catholics, and con- 
tinue to be so, till the period of its utter extermination? That period 
will come, my lords, if this bill be passed. This year, the pty 
of the country proceed to deal with the Irish Church with what they 
consider to be a gentle hand. Eight hundred benefices and more are 
to be cut off; so much exuberant and ornamental foliage, as it will be 
styled, is to be torn from the tree; another year some branches will be 
lopped from the parent trunk ; a few incisions made in the stem; then 
the bark will be stripped off, and last of all will come the enemy and lay 
his deadly axe to the root, and it will be cut down and cast into the fire. 
“ Pacify the Roman Catholics of Ireland! And do your lordships still 
think that they are to be pacified? Or, if they are, are you prepared 
for the consummation of that object, desirable as it is, to sacrifice u 
the altars of their hatred and ambition the holocaust of a Protestant 
Church ?”—Speech, pp. 8—11. 


Again :— 


‘The noble lord is of opinion, that the surest way to increase a 
Clergyman’s usefulness, is to diminish his income; and that to render 
him thoroughly respectable, you have only to make him very poor. 
Against such a doctrine, in the name of reason and common sense, I 
protest, Constituted as human nature is, the truths even of the Gospel, 
and all experience proves it, come recommended to the acceptance of 
its hearers, from the lips of one who fills a respectable station in society. 
Men are more disposed to listen to the advice and instruction of a well- 
educated person, moving in a certain sphere of life, than to the doc- 
trines of a poor and indigent teacher. Exceptions there may be, 
amongst some of the lowest classes ; but this is the rule. I am no ad- 
vocate, my lords, for investing the Clergy with splendour, or the 
means of luxury, although I deprecate ¢ thing like a low equality of 
income, and are clearly of opinion that there ought to be an order of 
the Clergy moving, if not in the very highest class of society, yet in 
that next to the highest, and that the Clergy at large ought to be 
maintained in a state of comfort and respectability; but the notable 
expedient of recommending religious teachers to the respect and atten- 
tion of mankind, by reducing them to poverty, is a paradox, which was 
reserved for the month of August, in the year 1835, and the House of 
Lords in the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. 

«* And this recalls to my mind what has beet said by the noble Lord 
respecting Missionaries. He thinks that the Irish Clergy should be a 
Missionary body. Why, my lords, every Church is, in one sense, a 
Missionary Church ; and every Clergyman is, in the true etymological 
sense of the term, a Missionary, a person sent forth to preach the 
Gospel, an Apostle. And this is especially the case, where a true 
Church is planted in the midst of darkness and error. But the Irish 
Clergy are not, and they ought not to be, generally speaking, Missionaries 
in the sense understood by the noble lord.” —Speech, p. 19, 20. 


We beg our readers to bear these last words in mind; and 
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especially in connection with the two striking extracts which we 
subjoin :— 

‘IT am speaking at a crisis of the Protestant Church: the fate of 
that Church, my lords, in Ireland at least, is wrapped up in the deci- 
sion to which your lordships shall come this night. Nay more, my 
lords, the fate of Protestantism itself in that unhappy country. Yes, 
my lords, it is even so; if the light of God’s truth 1s yet to burn upon 
the altars of his sanctuary in that land, and to shed a dim, but blessed 
light upon them, who are sitting in darkness, and the shadow of death, 
and who will not receive the full and direct enlightenment of its beams 
-—this can only be ensured by your resolutely upholding the Protestant 
Established Church. My lords, do not dissemble to yourselves the 
truth, that this measure is the first,—--no, not perhaps the first,—but 
the boldest and most gigantic stride, which has yet been taken towards 
the entire suppression of Protestantism in Ireland. But surely, my 
lords, we ought to deal with that country, as though it might one day 
become Protestant. If we are sincere Protestants ourselves, and be- 
lieve that truth will ultimately prevail, we must entertain that persua- 
sion. But what is the direct and palpable tendency of this measure ? 
To papalize Ireland, to exterminate Protestantism. Every parish, con- 
taining fewer than fifty Protestants is—what? to have fresh encourage- 
ment given to the true religion, so as to increase the number of its 
adherents? No; but to have its own Protestant Clergyman with- 
drawn, with all the support, encouragement, and consolation which he 
is able to afford them. And what must be the result? that in almost . 
every such case, the dispirited and disheartened Protestants will expa- 
triate themselves, and quit the place where their forefathers lived and 
died; or they will be speedily absorbed in the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, surrounded as they will be by hostility and artifice, and plied 
with every engine of conversion.” —Speech, p. 25, 26. 

“In this country we stand less in need of an Establishment, for the 
purpose of maintaining the true religion, than in Ireland. The interests 
of the Protestant faith in that country demand the support and aid of 
an Establishment; and your lordships would have to answer before 
God for passing such a measure as this, which would go to destroy its 
existence. But look at it in another point of view. What would be 
more calculated, than the passing of such a measure, to inspire with 
fresh courage and confidence that hostile band of men, neither few in 
numbers, nor contemptible for talents and influence, who view the Pro- 
testant Establishment in both countries with feelings of malignant hos- 
tility, who meditate its destruction; who either by storm or sap, by 
force or fraud, by open and manly hostility, which it is easy to en- 
counter and resist, or by insinuations, and inuendoes, and false re- 
proaches, with which it is painful and difficult for honourable men to 
contend, are bent upon effecting the subversion of the Protestant 
Church of England; but who know, nevertheless, that it is hopeless 
to attempt it, while the Protestant Church of Ireland stands. Once 
allow them to flesh their swords in the weaker institution, and they 
will rush forward, flushed with victory, to attack the stronger. ‘Come 
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on,’ will be their cry; ‘ we have succeeded once, under circumstances 
of the greatest discouragement, the most hopeless appearances, in 
opposition to the most sacred principles, the holiest feelings, the love- 
liest sympathies which can animate the human breast; we have suc- 
ceeded in the teeth of Acts of Parliament, in spite of the most solemn 
compacts, in violation of the promises once made by those who are 
now supporting our views ; think you that we shall be less successful 
now, when we see before us so much richer a prize, when the victor 
will be so much more glorious ?’—Every argument, my lords, whic 
is now urged for diminishing the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, 
will be urged hereafter with greater force for its abolition; and then 
the same weapons will be turned against the ancient institutions of 
England. 

** My lords, I have evinced, on more than one occasion, that I am 
not indisposed to adopt any well-considered measures of salutary and 
real reform. Least of all am I indisposed to their adoption, with 
respect to that institution, in which the dearest and best interests of 
the country are involved. But to a measure such as this, of direct 
spoliation, I will never give my consent. Your lordships will do me 
the justice to admit, that I have not been accustomed, in the debates 
of this House, to use stronger language than the nature of the subject 
on which I have been speaking seemed to justify. But if there be 
terms in the English tongue more expressive and emphatic than others, 
I would gladly employ them on this occasion, while I implore your 
lordships, by all that you hold sacred, by the gratitude you owe to 
that Church, from which you have imbibed your Christian principles 
and knowledge ; in whose consolations, I trust, you delight—and may 
you experience all their efficacy at the closing hour of your existence ! 
—not to give your consent to a measure which will destroy the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland, without benefiting the poor Roman Catholic 
population; which will starve the meritorious dispensers of God's 
truth, without adding to the real comforts of those who are engaged in 
diffusing religious knowledge under a different form—a measure, of 
which it is not too much to say, that it commences with spoliation and 
sacrilege, and must end in ruin and confusion.” —Speech, p. 27—30. 


The Charge of Archbishop Whately is also well worthy of 
perusal. It is written, after the usual manner of his Grace, in a 
plain, literal, sensible, unimpassioned style; and contains sundry 
hints, not altogether to be neglected, about discipline and confor- 
mity to order. Speaking of the Church, the Archbishop of 
Dublin says,— | 


“ Let it be considered, then, what is the duty of individuals who are 
members of such a community;—of individuals situated, as every 
member of any church must, more or less, be situated, as long as man 
shall continue fallible, and the institutions of human wisdom fall short 
of unerring perfection. Shall we openly withdraw from the community 
we belong to, on the ground of its not realizing those ideas of perfec- 
tion which no constitution that is, in any degree, of man’s framing, 
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ever can realize? Or shall we, though not avowedly yet virtually, 
withdraw from it, by taking no part, and manifesting no interest in its 
common concerns, till every thing that seems to us an imperfection 
shall have been completely remedied? Or again, shall we exert our- 
selves indeed in promoting the objects proposed, but exert ourselves 
either singly as insulated individuals, or in irregular combinations, 
setting at nought the institutions and regulations of the community, and 
in defiance of its legitimate governors? In all these ways, it is manifest 
we should be professing concord and church-unity in words, while we 
were destroying it by our conduct. We should be maintaining a mere 
nominal and hypothetical kind of christian harmony; to be then only 
displayed in practice when every part of the constitution of the Church 
should be modelled precisely according to our own judgment and our 
own wishes. 

“ Far different surely is the wise policy and (what in this case 
comes to the same point) the bounden duty, of each member of any 
community—and not least, of each member—more especially each 
minister—of a Church which he does not deem so radically corrupt in 
doctrine or in discipline as to oblige him to forsake it. It should be 
his endeavour, in the first place, to avail himself as far as possible of 
all its existing regulations and institutions, towards promoting beneficial 
objects; and in the next place, to do all he can (not only as a single 
individual, but in combination with his fellow-members of the Church) 
in furthering those objects, under the control at least, if not with the 
aid, of the established regulations, and keeping within the bounds 
which they prescribe. And if in any case the co-operation of other 
members, and especially of the regular governors of the Church, in any 
beneficial measure, shall have been sought in vain, we should regard it 
as a matter of consolation that at least it has been sought. While we 
regret the absence of their aid in what we consider a good work, we 
should secure to ourselves at least the satisfaction of feeling that the 
fault, if there be any, rests with them, and not with ourselves. 

“ And if, again, we find in any case our useful exertions apparently 
crippled by what may seem to us the injudicious regulations of the 
Society, it is for us to deliberate attentively—to reflect solemnly— 
which is, in such a case, the more advisable and the more justifiable 
side of the alternative; to forego some advantages, and submit to some 
inconveniences, in obeying the laws of our society, while they continue 
to be its laws, though they are not such as we fully approve, and though 
we are taking steps to obtain an alteration of them; or, for the sake of 
some particular benefit, to violate a general obligation, and thus loosen 
the whole fabric of the body of which we are members, by setting an 
example of irregularity and disunion. For it is evident that to adopt 
this latter course, is to introduce a principle which each will afterwards 
apply according to his own discretion, one in one way and another in 
another; and which utterly nullifies all professions of allegiance, sub- 
ordination, and unanimity. Every one must see what an empty name 
must be that of discipline, in an army of which each soldier should be 
ready to obey orders only just so far as they might chance to fall in 
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with his own views of what was most advisable, and should violate 
them without scruple in compliance with the suggestions of his own 
judgment. And every one, | may add, must perceive how little, in 
such an army, would avail the valour and activity of soldiers, quitting 
their ranks at pleasure, and acting, each as his own general, either 
singly, or in small self-formed bodies of irregular volunteers ; and what 
irretrievable confusion and ultimate ruin must be the result.”—Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Charge, pp. 14—18. 


There are reasons, as we may suggest hereafter, why some kind 
of Episcopal Synod, like the one mentioned by Archbishop 
Whately, might be exceedingly useful at the present conjuncture. 


“‘ Having called your attention particularly to the importance of 
harmonious and cordial co-operation—of combined exertions in our 
common cause, I will not let pass this opportunity of informing you, 
which I do with much satisfaction, that I have every reason to believe 
there will be, at the suggestion of the Lord Primate, a general meeting 
this year, and also in each succeeding year, of the Bishops of this por- 
tion of the united Church; for the purpose of mutual consultation on 
those various points from time to time arising, on which it is so impor- 
tant that the governors of the Church should, as far as possible, pro- 
ceed on common principles, and act in concert as one body. Such an 
assembly will not indeed have power, like a legislative body, to bind 
the minority—in case of any irreconcilable difference of opinion—by 
the decision of the majority. But in the event of unanimity on any 

uestion that may arise, each will derive that support in his decision, 
which, for the benefit of the Church, he ought to derive, from his 
ascertained agreement with his brethren, and from being able to calcu- 
late on their practical co-operation.” —Archbishop Whately’s Charge, 
pp. 22, 23. 


Of the note A. in the Appendix, we would merely remark that 
it illustrates our former position about the idleness of screwing up 
any single principle too tight, and making it the exclusive basis of 
political calculations. Dr. Whately shows, that the truth of a re- 
ligion cannot be made the only foundation on which to build an 
ecclesiastical establishment; but surely he would not argue, on 
the other hand, that the only element to be taken into account is 
the temporary, and perhaps fluctuating, majority of the population. 

But we proceed.—Such, then, are the opinions of the dignitaries 
of our Church as to the posture of its affairs and, more pecu- 
liarly, with respect to the state and prospects of the Church in Ire- 
Jand, and the designs of the Clergy and Laity among the Roman 
Catholics. ‘They recommend firmness, watchfulness, Christian 
determination, Christian disregard of personal consequences, and 
an unflinching defence of our common Protestantism. But they 
do not recommend any irregular or eccentric paths; they do not 
recommend the system of Clergymen converting themselves into 
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itinerant declaimers at public meetings, or uninvited Missionaries 
in the parishes of their own brethren. ‘They see a danger rising 
up among us from the foul and unnatural union of Papists, Dis- 
senters, Socinians, and Infidels; but they also see, we believe, that 
only to make virulent and unusual attacks upon the doctrines and 
disciplive of Popery may be, at last, to draw men off the right 
scent, and to cause them utter discomfiture from an unexpected 
attack in one quarter, while they have been directing their efforts, 
wholly and solely, to another. ‘They see, unless we mistake their 
meaning, that the mischief of a disorderly enthusiasm may be now 
quite as great as the mischief of apathy or cowardice. 

A fanatical enthusiasm is one extreme, one pestilence of the 
day ; and among ourselves it is that extreme, that pestilence, with 
which it is most difficult to deal. For it is a far Jess delicate and 
less arduous task to resist the assaults of enemies, than to restrain 
the intemperance and extravagance of friends. Even from Ame- 
rica we have letters calling upon us—and, by the way, an excellent 
sermon on the subject accompanied the request—to propose some 
“ checks on enthusiasm ;” and, indeed, the injury, which enthusiasm 
is now inflicting in the United States as well as in Great Britain 
and Ireland, it must be needless to point out. We, therefore, in 
our ensuing remarks, would humbly tread in the steps of our 
Prelates, and endeavour to speak in the spirit of our Church. 
For, as to Popery, we are proud to hold the exact opinions which 
were expressed on the 16th of July, in “ the mild and conciliatory 
speech” of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a speech which was 
characterized—Oh, si sic omnia!—as “ exhibiting the tolerant 
spirit of the Protestant Church in amiable contrast with the un- 
mitigable and exclusive fanaticism of the Romish Priesthood.” 
His Grace is reported to have said, ‘‘ With respect to the Romish 
Church, it was in many respects the same as our own; it held 
many of the orthodox doctrines which the Church of England 
held; although in many respects it had corrupted the Christian 
truth, and the policy by which it had promoted its own power was 
at one time detestable in the highest degree.” 

How different is this tone of address from the exasperating 
harangues of the spouters at Exeter Hall! ‘To those meetings 
we have alluded already ; but the notoriety and importance which 
they have since attained, compel us, although with an unaffected 
reluctance, to return to the subject. 

The terms were, be it recollected, at least for the second 
meeting of July the 11th, that no Protestant was to speak except 
those delegated by the Irish Clergy who had signed the Address 
to the Protestants of Great Britain and Ireland ;—that any Clergy- 
man or layman of the Church of Rome was to speak, and none 
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other, “ authorized by any one of the Irish bishops of that church, 

whose signature either of the London Vicars Apostolic shall attest, 

— shall have left his name and authority at No. 9, Exeter 
all, 

Now there is an assumption in these terms which we altoge- 
ther dislike. For the members of the deputation to refuse the 
privilege of speaking to individuals, and to require an official 
authority in their opponents, was either to render it a mere farce 
to talk of discussion,—for who supposed that the Romish bishops 
would give an official character to such a dispute, when there 
could be no parity in the character of the disputants ?—or, to insi- 
nuate that they were themselves the accredited and official organs 
of orthodox Protestantism. But such organs they never were, 
nor, we trust, will be. Mr. O'Sullivan, indeed, said—we quote 
from the Times of July 138th—* that he stood there by the 
universal call of the Protestants of England, and of those who 
now did him the honour to listen to him.” This, however, is but 
an Irish hyperbole, for some, at least, were no parties to this 
universal call.” 

But let us look to the proceedings. ‘The Record newspaper 
informs us, that “ Mr. M‘Ghee,” the Rev. Mr. M‘Ghee, 
““ stepped forward, and was received with three rounds of ap- 
plause.” He said, “ My lord, ladies and gentlemen!” We are 
almost tempted to ask, whether we are reading of a Protestant 
clergyman, or of a strolling player on his benefit night? Oh, 
these things are not wanted in England, and will not tend to 
* pacify” Ireland. They provoke retaliation. Sooner or later 
Popish meetings at the Rotunda in Dublin will be the result of 
these exhibitions at Exeter Hall; and what is worse, we shall 
become almost afraid to remonstrate against the exacerbating 
virulence of the Romish priests, because we shall be met in reply 
with a ‘‘tu guogue.” The futility, too, the folly, is transparent, 
of submitting the decision of a theological case almost to “ a jury 
of matrons,” to the arbitrement of some 1500 or 2000 smart bon- 
nets at Exeter Hall. 

But still it is said, excitation is power; and if we repudiate this 
kind of power, we must substitute something else. ‘Then let us 
substitute any thing; the substitution can hardly be for the 
worse. 

We very much doubt whether the daily and weekly newspapers 
are the best vehicles for such subjects. But we prefer them to 
inflammatory meetings and irritating speechifications. ‘Truth can 
hardly be elicited in matters of fact at these ex parte assemblies. 
And as to publicity, we see, as in the case of the Protestant Jubilee, 


to which we shall come presently, that the object may be per- 
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fectly attained in some other way, as by a book, or a pamphlet, 
or a number of a periodical work, or a letter to some journal of 
the day. Nay, reference was made, by speakers in both Houses 
of Parliament, to our own Review, as having brought before the 


eye of the nation some unsuspected, yet actual, doctrines of the 
Romanists. 


Our argument, then, is this :— 

1, Be it admitted, that the work of Peter Dens is, in many 
parts and respects, an abominable work ; 

2. Be it admitted, that this work has been put forth under the 
authority, and by the direction, of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Ireland ; 

3. Be it admitted, that the fact of its being so put forth is a 
fact which ought to be made public ; 

But it does not follow from these admissions that, 

4. Therefore, the itinerancy of self-deputed deputations ; 
therefore, the intrusion of any unauthorized clergymen into pa- 
rishes already provided with a settled ministry; therefore, the 
assemblages and speeches at Exeter Hall, are things to be encou- 
raged and extolled. It is very well to say, that in extraordinary 
times we may depart from ordinary usages; and that the interests 
of heaven are to be put before the conventions and formalities of 
men. We are content to answer, that these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings are rendered only more dangerous by the character of 
the times; that the interests of heaven will be no more forwarded 
by them than the peace of mankind; and that we expect as little 
good from boldness without prudence, as from prudence without 
boldness. 

It is now peculiarly requisite to separate and distinguish 
matters, which, however intermingled and entangled, have no ne- 
cessary or legitimate connection. Publicity is demanded :—we 
allow it:—but we need not resort to objectionable modes of 
obtaining publicity. ‘The national mind must be roused :—we 
allow it:—but not by methods which must vitiate the national 
taste, and throw a ridicule upon the national religion. In this 
country, and with the vast facilities of the age, publicity and 
notoriety, we say again, are things quite within reach. ‘The press 
is open:—the daily press, the weekly press, the monthly press, 
the quarterly press, the occasional press; and, in fact, all these 
harangues at public meetings may be said to be still-born, unless 
they creep into the newspapers at last; and thus they have all the 
evils, incidental, as many think, to religious discussions in news- 
papers, with their own peculiar mischiefs superadded and an- 
nexed. The Houses of Parliament are open to motions or to 
petitions; and, although any general discussion of theological 
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prenens in the House of Lords was wisely deprecated by the 
uke of Wellington, it is better that they should be discussed in 
the Senate, than before the motley and inflammable audience of 
Exeter Hall. 

We say all this, not for the purpose of prolonging an obnoxi- 
ous argument; but in order to set ourselves right with the religious 
part of the nation, and to put on record the sentiments which we 
firmly believe to be the sound opinions of English orthodoxy. It 
is In moments of excitement, when attention is fastened and en- 
grossed upon some agitating topic, that evil precedents are likely 
to slip in and become established, without the observation, or 
even amidst the applauses, of the multitude. There is, besides, 
comparatively, slight danger in things which are altogether bad; 
for their power of mischief is neutralized by their apparent 
deformity. ‘The real peril is, lest things exceptionable should be 
foisted upon us in the company, and under the protection, of 
things useful. ‘The time, therefore, we are sure, will come, and 
shortly come, when true churchmen will thank us for pe | 
the encroachment of a strange and disorganizing spirit, which will 
not ultimately work the less harm, because it seems at the instant. 
to come attended with some collateral advantages. ‘‘ It is not, 
and it cannot come to good.” And if things are hurried forward 
in their present course, intemperate men will be overwhelmed 
with a late and unavailing repentance, at finding that they ‘* have 
sown the wind to reap the whirlwind.” spice 

“ But why are we urging these objections, when the time is past?” 
Alas! the time is not past. We are plunging deeper and deeper 
into the vortex. We see other meetings proposed. We see 
everywhere around us the evil,—and would that we could as 
clearly discern the remedy!—of agitation and counter agitation, 
of missions and counter missions, of associations and counter 
associations, splitting the people into two hostile arrays, and 
impregnating the land with a disease at once atmospheric and 
contagious. The passions of men are to be roused, The bit- 
terest waters of the human spirit are to be lashed into foam. 

Here Mr. O’Connell is the missionary; there Mr. O’Sullivan, 
Nor shall we deny, that, however different the feelings with which 
we regard the character and purposes of the two men, the 
mission of the one is as distasteful to us as the mission of the 
other. Nay, it really strikes’ us, that the mere practice of itine- 
rating to address promiscuous assemblies, of the two, less mis- | 
becomes a layman than aclergyman. If missionaries must go 
forth, would that some could be sent to speak in a different tone 
from Mr. O'Sullivan and Mr. M‘Ghee,—although we do not 
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question for one instant the purity of their intentions, or even the 
intrinsic goodness of their cause ! 

And here we would say a few words, not indeed in the name, 
but in behalf of one portion of the English clergy. They would 
take it for granted, that the motives of other persons are as 
unsullied as their own; that such persons are actuated by a sense 
of duty quite as high and quite as sacred; but they see two 
distinct and almost opposite lines of conduct; and they are 
seriously anxious to be informed upon competent authority, which 
of the two is the wisest and the safest, the most conducive to the 
glory of God, as well as to peace on earth and good will towards 
men. Their full reverence, their entire homage, being first paid 
to the word of God, they are next desirous to conform themselves 
to the usages and regulations of the Church of England, to her 
Articles and Canons, the letter of her doctrine, and the spirit of 
her discipline. ‘They would listen with respectful deference and 
attention to the counsels of their ecclesiastical superiors. ‘They 
have heard, or fancy that they have heard, charge after charge from 
the bishops of their several dioceses, enjoining upon them that they 
*‘ should study to be quiet and do their own business ;” that they 
should discharge their holy functions in a manner the most unos- 
tentatious, unobtrusive, and inoffensive; that they should be 
*fsober-minded,” “letting their moderation be known unto all men,” 
calm under provocation, and mild even when attacked. Iu com- 
pliance with these injunctions, their labour has been to localize, 
to parochialize, their exertions; to watch and feed their own 
flocks with a tranquil and humble diligence; to subordinate 
themselves to their order; to repress their ambition and tame 
down their energies, so that they may be in strict keeping with 
the regular organization of the Church; and, in a word, to regard 
themselves as parts, which must move and act in subserviency to 
the good of the whole. But they see other men, whose aims and 
intentions they have no wish to impugn, stepping forward into 
a far wider sphere ; disdaining to confine their efforts within the 
boundary of parochial localities; breaking through Episcopal 
regulations, as if they were cobwebs; becoming each, as it were, 
the centre of their own separate system, or banding themselves to- 
gether in associations, which must interfere, more or less, with a 
steady and uniform allegiance to the heads of that Establishment, 
of which they are members and ministers. 

Now, under such circumstances, the quiet and orthodox pas- 
tors are unaffectedly and conscientiously solicitous to know what 
is the best thing for them to do. At present, they are utterly at 
a loss. They want advice. They want instruction. As long 
as they are encouraged by those, whose encouragement is honour, 
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they are quite willing that the laurels of popular notoriety should 
be twined round other brows. But some encouragement is needed 
to support them: for, without it, they begin to suspect that their 
noiselessness will be mistaken for sloth, and their moderation for 
indifference. They see, plainly enough, that the two plans of 
operation cannot long co-exist; and that, according to the actual 
progress of things, their own plan and themselves must succumb 
and be overwhelmed. For the more prominent part, which other 
clergymen perform, is in itself the efficient cause, why they should 
be associated and identified in the minds of the multitude with 
the Church at large. To the people they represent the Church: 
‘nay, they become the Church. Hence the whole working, and 
the whole estimation, of the Church of England, may gradually, 
and almost imperceptibly, be changed ; and, not gradually, not 
imperceptibly, but at a very early period, the quiet and orthodox 
clergy may labour under obvious and manifold disadvantages. 
Even as it is, they may be losing much under a system of self- 
restraint and self-denial, from which we yet hope that they will 
not depart. If, however, it is right, that a more forward and 
aggressive attitude should be assumed, let the fact be proclaimed: 
and they may be found ready to assume it. If it be right, that the 
clergy should make stimulating appeals to promiscuous assem- 
blages in unconsecrated places, let that fact be proclaimed; and 
they too may try the strength of their nerves and lungs on such 
occasions. If it be right, that the platform should be used as an 
auxiliary to the pulpit; well and good: let that fact be pro- 
claimed; and many may demonstrate, that a speech at Exeter 
Hall is really not the most gigantic achievement of the human 
intellect. If it be right, that the Church should have a missionary 
character, as within itself, though the very notion, the very phrase, 
may seem to involve a contradiction and an absurdity, let that fact 
be proclaimed; and they may be prepared either to go as mission- 
aries from parish to parish, or to receive others into their own pa- 
rishes.in that capacity, without annoyance and heart-burning. Only 
let them not suffer by their adherence to the old standards and 
landmarks, without being apprized that the time has come, when 
new must be erected. Only let them not be subjected to the misery, 


and, we had almost said, the shame, of standing by, as with their . 


eyes open and their hands tied, to see others lauded and upheld 
in a course, for which they might be visited with rebuke. 

We heartily trust, that an opportunity may be soon found, or 
made, for setting some of these matters at rest.. They could be 
set at rest, almost in one moment, by those dignitaries of the 
Church, to whom the clergy would bow in the profoundest sin- 
cerity of professional and personal respect, In the mean time, 
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we can only recommend them to walk in the old paths, and not 
to be betrayed into unauthorized novelties by unaccredited indi- 
viduals, however learned and respectable. 

And thus we are brought to the proposed “ Jubilee of the Re- 
formation.” With whom the proposition actually originated, we 
cannot say. The public eye, however, has been directed to Mr. 
Hartwell Horne; a man, who needs not our commendation; 
whose works are their own panegyric, and to whom every clergy- 
man of the Church of England owes a vast debt of gratitude. 
Nothing, too, can be more moderate than his views and his lan- 
guage; and if the jubilee were to be celebrated only by such men 
as himself, we should scarcely entertain an apprehension. He 
says in his Preface to his Protestant Memorial, 


“ From the gradual manner in which the Reformation was accom- 
plished in Great Britain and Ireland, there has hitherto been no defi- 
nite period or year that could be fixed upon for commemorating the 
religious and civil blessings, for which, i ve God, we are indebted to 
that great and ever-memorable event. Our Protestant brethren on 
the Continent are, in this respect, more highly favoured than we have 
been. Geneva celebrates her third centenary of the Reformation in 
the present year: France, (it is understood,) in 1836. The Lutheran 
churches in Germany have not fewer than three commemorations in 
each century,—viz. 1. In the year 17, on account of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther’s publication of his theses against the profligate state of indulgen- 
ces, which is regarded as the commencement of the Reformation, 2, 
In the year 30, on occasion of the publication of the Confession of Augs- 
burg ; and in the year 34, on aecount of the publication of the entire 
Bible, in the German language, by Luther. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1834, all the Lutheran churches in Germany, as well as the Mo- 
ravians in this country, celebrated the last-mentioned centenary com- 
memoration with great solemnity. As the printing of the first entire 
English Protestant version of the Bible, executed by Myles Cover- 
dale, Bishop of Exeter, during the reign of King Edward VI., was 
finished on the 4th day of October, 1535, it has been proposed religi- 
ously to celebrate that event on Sunday, the 4th day of October, 1835. 

“This proposal having been generally and smog entertained, 
the author of the present manual, towards the close of July last, was 
requested from various quarters to prepare a little work, which should 
combine a brief Historical Sketch of the Reformation on the Conti- 
nent as well as in this country, together with a concise vindication of 
the religion of all orthodox Protestant churches from the unfounded 
charge of novelty brought against it and them by Romanists, from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth down to the present time, and which should 
also exhibit the peculiar tenets of Romanism in contrast with the pure 
Scriptures of Truth. These various objects he has endeavoured to 
comprise in the present publication. It is the produce of hours ab- 
stracted from the time ordinarily devoted to necessary repose ; and it 
has been his object, with the Divine blessing, to offer to uninformed 
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Protestants a compendious historical and defensive manual, rather than 
a polemical treatise. The contradictions of the Word of God, by the 
avowed tenets of the church of Rome, are given in the very words of 
the decrees of the so-called council of Romish bishops and other 
clergy convened at Trent, of the creed that bears the name of Pope 
Pius IV., and of the Tridentine Catechism; all of which are the acknow- 


ledged and unrescinded formularies of that section of the Universal 
Christian Church.” 


Mr. Horne, we understand, was asked, first by letter from the 
country, and, secondly, by such of the clergy of the city of London 
as were convened at Sion College to petition against the spolia- 
tion of the Irish Church. The Preface states what was 
posed, and what has been attempted. ach of the four sections 
is adapted to counteract the assertions or insinuations still ac- 
tually made by the Romanists, Mr. Horne quotes none but the 
acknowledged and unrescinded formularies of the Romish Church, 
and to them he refers most minutely, that no Romanist may com- 
plain of misrepresentation. The testimony of priest O’Croly, in 
page 49, note, to the admirable morality of our Church Catechism, 
1s very lmportant: and above all, his attestation, which is given 
in pases 83, 84, to the standard authority of Dens’ Theology. 

r. Molesworth, however, we believe, considers himself the 
true parent and originator of the project. His sentiments appear 
in the subjoined extracts from “ The Penny Sunday Reader. 


JUBILEE OF THE REFORMATION. 


“ And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout all 


the land unto all the inhabitants thereof ; it shall be a jubilee unto you.” 
—Lev. xxv. 10. 


** At the last meeting of the Canterbury Clerical Society, a resolu- 
tion was adopted, to which we think it our duty to direct the special 
attention of our readers, as relating to a subject of the deepest interest 
to Protestants of all denominations. It was resolved, not only that 
the 22d of September, an earlier day than usual, should be appointed 
for the next quarterly meeting of the society, but also that on that day 
the invitation to assemble should not be confined to the members of 
the society, but extended to all the clergy of the neighbourhood who 
might feel disposed to attend. Our readers might be at a loss to 
guess how this can concern the whole Protestant community. We 
will not keep them in suspense. It is the first public step of the clergy 
towards that pious and grateful celebration of the Sixth Jubilee of 

Reformation, which, we trust, will take place in every parish church, 
and every place of worship in the kingdom ; and will display the holy — 
energies of a nation sensible of that blessed and inestimable privilege 
won by the blood and piety of our forefathers—free access to the Word 
of God—the Bible in the English tongue. The object of the above re- 


solution is to bring the clergy of the neighbourhood together, that they 
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may confer on this great event, and that on one specified day, the 4th 
day of October, their pulpits may resound with one accordant theme of 
too. and thankfulness ; and that their churches may be crowned with 

rotestant worshippers, whose hearts may be lifted up with one accord 
in devout remembrance, that on the 4th day of October, 1535, exactly 
300 years ago, was finished the first printed translation of the whole 
Bible into the English tongue. 

* Three centuries have successively presented the opportunity of 
celebrating this great day. The third time that the hundredth yearly 
opportunity of showing ourselves not unmindful of the Lord’s mercy 
has come round: it falls, by the blessing of God, (oh! let it not be 
the reproach of this nation,) on the Lord’s day. Shall this people be 
dull of hearing? Shall her pastors be dumb, and fail io lift up their 
voice on that day? Shall no token of national joy and thankgiving 
arise on that great occasion? Have the flames of persecution con- 
sumed the remembrance, as well as the bodies, of our glorious libera- 
tors? Has the earth covered the services, as well as the blood, of 
our holy martyrs? Have we forgotten the affliction, the darkness, the 
superstition from which God, by these, his devoted servants, gave us 
light and freedom? When the Protestant Churches of Europe almost 
all gratefully commemorate, every fifty years, the Jubilee of their Re- 
formation, shall England alone be silent, and, at the end of the third 
century of her freedom, have no national remembrance of this noble 
triumph, this grand mercy ? 

“‘ No, brethren, it must not, it cannot be. The only question is, 
why the 4th of October is the day to be chosen. We will state the 
reason. 

‘* The Protestant Churches on the Continent have, we believe, fixed 
their Jubilee days from some event in the Reformation in which they 
felt a special interest. Some have selected it with reference to Luther ; 
others, to Calvin; others, to Zuinglius, or some other illustrious ser- 
vant of God, instrumental in the Reformation, with whom, by country 
or religious opinion, they happen to have been connected. We take 
no man, no sect, no particular opinion. We will be, on the occasion, 
neither of Paul nor of Apollos, but only of Christ. Our day shall re- 
late to an event in which British Protestants, of whatsoever denomination, 
may join us as one man. Our Jubilee day is thus fixed. Three hun- 
dred years ago, Myles Coverdale finished the first complete translation 
of the Bible in the English language. 


OcroBER THE Fourtn, 1835. 


“‘ Here is the foundation of our Jubilee of the Reformation, given 
in the words of the Rev. Mr. Hartwell Horne, from whom, six months 
, we received the suggestion, and whom we then promised, that, 
ase God, we would not lose sight of it. Of Coverdale’s Bible he 
says, 
x The last page has these words, ‘ Prynted in the yeare of our 
Lorde M.p.xxxv., and fynished the fourth day of October !’ 
“The fourth of October, as we have stated, falls this year ona 
Sunday. Where, on that day, ought the sincere Protestant to be? 
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With what feelings ought he to meet his brethren? And what ought 
to be the topics of a Protestant minister’s discourse ? 


‘“* We shall take other opportunities of enlarging on this interesting 
subject, and doubt not that we shall have, from our correspondents, 
communications respecting it.” 

Correspondents enough to certain journals, if not to “ The Penn 
Sunday Reader,” there have certainly been. Unfortunately, the 
matter has not been suffered to remain in the hands of Mr. 
Horne and Mr. Molesworth. A swarm of volunteers and aux- 
iliaries has succeeded. Printed papers, one of which is now be- 
fore us, have been circulated with great activity in various pa- 
rishes, It suggests, as a suitable course, sermons and contribu- 
tions in all Protestant churches and chapels: the contributions 
to be remitted to certain bankers in London. 


“« They will account for the same to a united meeting of the Secre- 
taries of the undermentioned societies, who will constitute the Jubilee 
Fund Committee, and will appropriate the amount among several socie- 
ties in Great Britain and Ireland, for religious education and the spread 
of the Gospel, especially those most immediately in contact with Popery, 
as may be determined by that Committee. The Secretaries to be sum- 
moned are those of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the National Society, the Church Missionary Society, the London Hi- 
bernian Society, the British Reformation Society, and the Trish Society 
of London. All contributions to be paid before the Ist of November, 
1835.” 

Others, we believe, have objected to this disposal of the funds 
to be collected: and as to the plan, if any, eventually settled as 
most eligible, we are quite in the dark. ‘ The Jubilee,” we are 
told, “ is to be celebrated in the spirit of true charity, and in a 
specially religious manner, although it happens that the day falls 
in somewhat excited political times.” ‘The times, we fear, are too 
excited for such a temptation to farther excitement to be put 
forth with any prudence or safety. We have seen enough to 
know the probability, that all moderation will be scattered to 
atoms in the shock; and that, to borrow the words of Robert 
Hall, “ the lovely fruits of peace and charity will perish beneath 
the storms of controversy.” 

We shall not scruple, then, to declare our opinion, that this 
scheme of a jubilee, when reviewed under all its aspects, and” 
with reference to the times, is injudicious and of evil augury. It 
is so to add new fermentation to a fermenting body, that the re- 
sult can only be an acid and unwholesome mass, It may be an 
attempt to sow good seed, but it is one in which men will of ne- 
cessity plant more tares than wheat. The period.is ill-chosen. 
For a religious commemoration, it is surely too late ; for a politi- 
cal demonstration, it must always be too early. The origin is un- 
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fortunate. We do not allude to Mr. Horne or to Mr. Molesworth; 
for we imagine that one at least of these gentlemen must long 
ago have repented his suggestion. We allude again to certain 
officious individuals, who have been writing letters to the public 
journals, and circulating printed papers through various parishes, 
with hints about contributions to. certain particular societies. 
Many of the attendant circumstances are questionable. It was, 
indeed, easy to foresee that such a plan could be seized and used 
as an instrument by the hot-headed and the fanatical. There are 
some, we apprehend, in whose eyes the celebration of a Pro- 
testant triumph would be far from sufficient, unless it could be 
made an engine of advancing their peculiar description of Pro- 
testantism. For ourselves, we would treat all without acrimony 
or rancour; but, if Churchmen are too eager to fraternize with 
Dissenters in order to put down Popery, they may soon find that 
their allies are their most dangerous enemies; and that a strange 
amalgam will be produced, very different from the old and mo- 
derate spirit of the Church of England. 

The proposition, be it remembered, is, that all the Protestant 
Clergymen of the three denominations Should preach upon the 
same topic on the same day. This topic is one which must in- 
evitably touch upon the sorest points in those stirring contro- 
versies, which distract and almost dislocate the empire. Now, 
upon such a system, there may be some scores of admirably pru- 
dent and Christian discourses, but what will the rest be?) What 
thoughts will such sermons call up in the House of Prayer? with 
what feelings will Christian men and Christian womeu be likely 
to depart from the Sanctuary of God? This is the true test; and 
we cannot escape it. God forbid, then, that the holy places, de- 
dicated as it were to religious harmony, should become the arena 
of discussions, into which the keenness of political emotions will 
surely enter, even if it be not predominant. If our temples be 
not charmed from the intrusion of factious disputes, where shall 
we find an atmosphere of peace and holiness? If the vengeful 
fury of political rancour is to mount the steps of our pulpits, 
where in the wide world shall peace and charity find refuge? 
Or, if aught be there, to awaken the tempest, how shall the wild 
waves of our discords ever be stilled? ‘There are some Ministers 
of the Gospel, both within and without the pale of the Establish- 
ment, whom we might safely trust; but there are some, too, 
whom we cannot trust at all: and, if he is to preach extempore, 
and give immediate vent and utterance to the vivid feelings of the 
moment, heaven help the man that ventures to trust himself! 

We have some doubts and misgivings even about the object. 
For the effect, if not the aim, of these movements and demon- 
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strations is to throw a religious or theological character into our 
political disputes. Now, the question comes, is the attack upon 
us religious and theological? We think not. And certainly, al- 
though there must too often be some intermixture, we would 
keep our political and our religious disputations as far as possible 
apart. Theological and spiritual considerations are things too 
grave, too exalted, too sacred, to be brought as subsidiaries and 
make-weights in the strifes of party. ‘The very suspicion ought 
to be avoided with the utmost care, that they can be put to any 
such use. If a religious conflict is to be fought, let it be fought 
on its proper grounds, and with its proper weapons. But oh, 
let not religion be brought into the field, as the engine of for- 
warding a political purpose. Let not the things that are God's 
be mixed up too much, either in fact, or in appearance, with the 
things that are Cesar’s. We would quote the old line with a 
more awful meaning, 
“ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 


In proof, that theology will be pressed into the service of a party, 
—that party, we may quite allow, having justice and righteous- 
ness upon its side—and that this religious, national, festival will 
be made, or considered, a political stalking-horse, we need only 
turn to the newspapers of the day, and to the tone and temper 
with which its celebration is advocated. ‘The measure may be 
excellent in itself, if we could abstract it from all existing feelings, 
and circumstances, and events; but its character is impaired, and 
even its essence changed, by the ingredients, however extraneous 
and dissimilar, which will be inevitably infused. 

We might advert to the particular epoch and to the particular 
event, so far as to say that the former is arbitrary, because there 
are many other occurrences connected with the Reformation as 
important as the datter. The Bible of Myles Coverdale neither 
was the first, nor is the standard translation. ‘The name of 
Coverdale is not the highest in the list of our Reformers. But 
we object to the whole thing, in the concrete. And why? For 
the simple reason that it will be made something more than it pre- 
tends to be. ‘The idea would not have found so many adopters 
and godfathers, or, at least, would not have been so warmly taken 
up and fostered by certain of the public journals, unless it could 
be rendered subservient to other objects besides our spiritual dis- 
enthralment from the yoke of Popery. ‘The enemies, too, of the 
Church will cry out upon it as a manceuvre ; and declare that, 
under the pretence of commemorating religious, the Clergy are 
only opposing political, reform. Wise, then, are the Wesleyans,— 
although they may have particular reasons for their course,—in 
inserting the following resolution amongst the Minutes of the 
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Conference :—“ That, as the spirit of the times exposes us, in 
common with our people, to peculiar excitements and tempta- 
tions, in reference to matters foreign to the exclusive calling of 
Methodist ministers, we resolve, in dependence upon the grace 
of God, to keep aloof from all mere party spirit, and to caution 
and warn our people against these evils.” 

As far as the question is a political question, the Clergy are the 
Jast persons who should contest it: where it is a religious question, 
we much doubt, whether they order their battle aright. We 
trace local anti-popery associations starting up around us with the 
committees more than half composed of Ministers of the Gospel. 
We read of meetings in various quarters of the country, where 
the same performers enact on different boards their same favourite 
parts. We hear incessant and loud complaints of the alarming 
spread of Popery, not merely in the sister island, but in England 
and Scotland. Now, we must confess to a long incredulity on this 
subject, seeing that certain Protestants either magnify and multiply 
objects im their fears, or may find their account in making such 
statements ; while the Roman Catholics, on the other side, are far 
too wise to deny them. But the reiteration of the assertions at 
last almost compels us to suppose them true. But then, if this 
be the fact, what is its cause? What are the principles which 
have given rise to these strange phenomena? If—and here we 
are reasoning on the assumptions of other men—if Papists in- 
crease in the land more rapidly, and in a larger proportion than 
its general population, it is plain that there must be converts to 
Popery, and more converts than in former times. It is equally 
plain, that indifferent and irreligious persons are seldom among 
these converts. No: the converts are persons, who have been 
previously warped from the straight line of the established doc- 
trines. We believe from our inmost hearts that the main cause 
scam to Popery is departure from orthodox Protestantism. 

Vhen men flounder about from one extravagance to another, 
they are glad at last to take refuge in the bosom of an infallible 
Church. ‘The whirl of religious » excitement creates ultimately a 
need and a craving for religious repose. If we dread the inroads 
of another faith, let us look well to the character of our own. 

Yet, as to our present discussion, the real question, we repeat, 
is this. Is the greatest danger to be apprehended from the as- 
saults of Popery upon Protestantism? We think not. We be- 
lieve that the main and most formidable conflict must be fought 
against Republican and Utiitarian principles, encroaching upon 
all the institutions and usages, civil and ecclesiastical, of our 
limited monarchy. ‘The Roman Catholics may be now in league 
with the men who hold these principles; but the common element 
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which makes them coalesce is the political bias of Mr, O'Connell 
and his myrmidons towards organic changes, not the essential 
spirit of Popery, which is directly at variance with the spirit of 
modern revolutions. As long as the union between Great Britain 
and. Ireland shall remain unrepealed, though unhappily the efforts 
of many zealous and conscientious persons—both clergymen and 
laymen-—are not doing much to prevent the repeal, so long there 
is no fear of seeing the continuance, or even the erection, of a 
Papal establishment in Ireland. For the Utilitarians, the Repub- 
licans, and all the dissenting friends of the voluntary system, will 
prevent that consummation. But there is fear of seeing no esta- 
blishment at all. For if the existing Church should be over- 
thrown, then the conquerors will inevitably quarrel about the 
division of the spoil; and in England the religious Papists will 
be the weaker party, while even in Ireland they cannot attain 
their object without the utter dismemberment and dissolution of 
the British empire. Our business, as friends and members of 
the Church of England, is, of course, to resist assaults and aggres- 
sions, from whatever quarter they may come; but our efforts will 
be misdirected, if they are unilateral; there will be an excess of 
violence on one side, and on the other a grievous deficiency of 
caution and care. ‘The question as yet, whatever it may hereafter 
be, is not half so much a religious and spiritual, as a political and 
economical question: Mr. O’Connell himself is not half so much 
to be dreaded in his character of Papist, as in his part of Anar- 
chist; and we should indeed be sorry to see the depth and 
strength of Protestant religious feelings called forth, to be almost 
prostituted and desecrated, from being used as the main instru- 
ments of fighting a political battle. Oh! let those sacred fires be 
reserved for the fitting moment, lest they should be burnt out 
When it arrives. 

Mr, O'Connell is the last man in the empire whom we would 
seek to propitiate. But we stand upon the position that it is no 
Christian part to preach against his religious belief, because we 
dislike his radical politics. We are also persuaded, that to treat 
the matter in dispute, as if it were a solemn religious contest be- 
tween Papist and Protestant, such as it was in the days of Henry 
the Eighth or of Queen Mary, is to mistake the real bearings of 
the question altogether. Neither, we conceive, is a conscientious 
zeal for the creed of his forefathers the main-spring, or propelling 
power, by which Mr. O'Connell is actuated; nor will a fierce 
and uncharitable attack upon-the faith which he professes prove 
the most effectual way to diminish his influence. 

In a word, all history assures us that the most dreadful of all 
calamities is civil war; and yet that civil war itself becomes more 
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dreadful—assumes a more hideous and appalling countenance— 
when it is religious as well as civil. And who is there, that can 
discern the symptoms and tendencies of many passing transac- 
tions, but must see the possibility at least of so tremendous a 
consummation of our disputes. Oh! if we want such a war, 
then, let an eloquent fanaticism loose upon the land; then, carry 
into the pulpit the jars and feuds which shake the senate; then, 
make the house of God an amphitheatre for gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions; then set parson against priest, and priest against parson, 
and encourage the moving fire-brands of itinerant oratory. But, 
if we want it not, if we ‘dread it and would deprecate it as the 
most frightful of misfortunes, then, in the name of Heaven, 
let us unite, as honest Protestants, to put our resistance to at- 
tacks, and usurpations, and encroachments, upon some better 
plan. For ourselves, we look with a sad and almost quailing 
eye upon the coming evils, which so much is done to accelerate. 
Our feelings are too deep for violence, too solemn for irritation. 
The shapes of anarchy pervading and ravaging a land,—-of penury 
and destitution visiting the hearths and even wearing away the 
frames of pious and educated men,—of tumult and discord, per- 
haps, of massacre and carnage,—these are things at hich the 
firmest nerves must tremble, and from which the stoutest hearts 
must recoil. Yet even these things we would brave, to avert the 
loss of our religion, and transmit the rich heritage of our spiritual 
and temporal blessings unimpaired to our posterity. But what 
then? We would abstain with the more anxious caution from 
hastening such a crisis, that, if we are plunged into the midst of 
it, we may have the holy courage of a satisfied conscience. Oh! 
let us beware in time; and euard against the intemperate ebulli- 
tion of even our best emotions, lest every member of our social 
body should be racked with spasms and convulsion, and the blood 
should run like fire through the veins of a distempered and dis- 
tracted realm. 

But there is a parallel to be made out with the Reformed 
Churches on the Continent, which are gravely proposed as ex- 
amples for our imitation. We mean no disrespect to those 
Churches, although there are very many points on which we 
should be sorry to draw precedents, either from Geneva or Ger- 
many; but we must say, that nothing can be more preposterous 
than the parallel attempted to be drawn. The points of differ- 
ence happen to be far more numerous than the ra of agree- 
ment. 

There, the Jubilee is a national affair, not calculated to awaken 
angry feelings: here, it will call up the bitterest emotions, by 
appearing at least—and are we not to abstain from all appearance 
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of evil?—to array one portion of the empire against another. 
There, the embers of religious earnestness may require to be stirred: 
here, the spirit of moderation and mutual charity rather requires 
to be inculcated. There, the celebration is in the regular course 
of things: here, it is a departure from the regular course. There, 
it is a long-established custom, resting upon antiquity and prece- 
dent: here, it is an innovation introduced at a most unhappy 
time. ‘There, i it is enjoined by the constituted authorities of the 
state: here, it is suggested by unauthorized individuals, There, 
the clergy would act in precise conformity with order and disci- 
pline: here, they might rather infringe both, and become liable 
to the censure of their superiors. 

The thing, pushed as it has now been, we can only regard as 
a kind of dictation and usurpation by a certain knot of busy- 
bodies, who have more zeal than discretion. It subjects the 
clergy to the painful dilemma of either preaching on a particular 
subject, in opposition to their own wishes and judgment, or 
preaching ire it in a manner quite unsatisfactory to the origina- 
tors of the Jubilee; or, by explaining to their congregations why 
they abstain from preaching upon it, seeming to cast a slur upon 
their brethren who do preach; or, by their total silence, engender- 
ing suspicions, which they would be most sorry to excite, as to 
their political and religious sentiments, their repugnance to the 
aggressions of Popery, and their zealous regard for the Protes- 
tantism of the land, At the very time, too, there is a King’s 
letter, upon which many of the clergy have not preached, ir be- 
half of the religious instruction of the emancipated slaves in the 
West Indies; and now a rival claim for the liberality of Christians 
is to be set up against the requisition of his Majesty backed by 
the dignitaries of the Church. 

Are we thankless, then, for God’s boundless mercies to this 
country? Do we wish, then, by these remarks, to throw dispa- 
ragement upon the translation of the word of God into that native 
language, which alone the mass of a community can speak or 
understand? Our thanks for such blessings cannot be too deep 
or too fervent. But there are some things never to be forgotten. 
One great distinction of Protestantism is freedom of thought, 
accompanying the free circulation of the Scriptures. ‘This is the 
main circumstance which has ensured to Protestant states a vast 
superiority not only over unchristian, but over Roman Catholic 
nations; because elasticity and vigour are thus communicated to 
the general mind—a depressing weight i is taken off—and a whole 
people, as it were, springs forward together. Be it ours to de- 
monstrate to the world, that we do appreciate, as far as men can 
appreciate on earth, the indeed ——— benefit of an open 
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perusal of the Bible, by never attempting to abridge the legiti- 
mate province, or lay fetters upon the true liberty, of the human 
reason. 

Another cardinal distinction of Protestantism is its spirit of 
tolerance and moderation. For is not the intolerant and perse- 
cuting spirit of Popery one main thing against which our fore- 
fathers protested? Never let us imitate this part of a system, 
which they lived and died to overthrow; or even imitate them in 
any respect, where, through the infirmity of human nature, they 
were untrue to themselves and their own maxims, 

Sure we are, that they who are now most truly Protestant in 
their abhorrence of intemperate fierceness and the moderation of 
their language and temper, will be most ready, whenever a real 
exigency shall arise, to do all, and suffer all, and sacrifice all, for 
God’s sake and the Gospel’s. But, in the mean time, we, as 
members of the Church of England, have, in many respects, a far 
stronger case against the genius of modern Dissent, than we can 
have against the Papists. As against the Political Disseuter we 
may well oppose the diversion of ecclesiastical property to secular 
purposes; but we cannot so well argue the inalienability of its 
revenues from the Protestant Church, against that party from 
which we, as Protestants, have taken them. ‘There are indeed 
the strongest grounds, sacred and temporal, theological and_poli- 
tical, why: it Popish Establishment should never be restored in the 
British empire; but with regard to modern Dissent, we have 
many, if not all, of the same inducements: while we may also 
rest our case upon the rights of property, and the principles of 
universal justice. We say, then, again and again, let us not do 
ourselves the childish wrong, and put ourselves in the false posi- 
tion, of fraternizing with the Dissenters, that we may put down 
the Roman Catholics. Yet the men and the projects, to which 
we allude, wi/l in the end assist the machinations of democrats 
and Dissenters. ‘They already begin to constitute a democracy 
in religion, Other men would drive the bishops from the House 
of Lords; these would take off their hands their ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, Other men would force them to abdicate their 
office as legislators of the state ; these would show their inutility 
as overseers and directors of the Church, 

It is to us a serious truth, that we write with extreme pain and 
unwillingness. We feel that we may be putting ourselves in a 
minority by the expression of these sentiments. We feel that we 
may be offending and estranging old and valued friends. Every 
word which we utter may be against our own interests. Every 
word, therefore, is extorted from us from a solemn, yet distressing, 
sense of duty to the Establishment. We speak not in anger, not 
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in contumely, but with a grave and prophetic regret. We adhere 
to our opinions, and we enter our protest. And although the 
faint accents of peace may be lost and smothered in the tumult, 
and drowned in the din and hurricane of our strifes, still we are 
not without hope, that this simple record of our sentiments, as 
members of the Church of England, however ineffectual now, 
may be of some use hereafter. 

We beg, then, in the intensity of our solicitude, to recapitulate 
our argument, and gather it up into a few sentences. 

It is proposed now, after the lapse of three centuries, to have 
a jubilee of the Reformation in this country. We think it a very 
salutary rule, to be observed with more especial care in matters 
and moments of excitement, “ when a thing is doubtful, leave it 
alone!” And why have a commemoration of the third centenary, 
when the first and second have been passed over sub silentio? 
The jubilee, too, if it takes place, will have a political origin. In 
other times the cry would not have been made; or, if made, few 
would have responded to it. Now, in either event, there is some 
mischief to be feared. If, after such a celebration of our reli- 
gious reform has been proposed, few attend to it, the inference 
may be, that the clergy of England are lukewarm in their Pro- 
testantism; if there be really a general advocacy of the principles 
of the Reformation on the same » day, we are not ashamed to con- 
fess our dread as to the nature and effect of this simultaneous 
explosion. We would rather see political intemperance exhi- 
bited by any persons than by the clergy, and we would rather see 
it exhibited by the clergy anywhere than in the pulpit, On the 
whole, we more than question the propriety of preaching upon 
this particular topic on the 4th of October, The suggestion may 
proceed from a most respectable source ; but, to have the force of 
a mandate, or even to carry with it any weight or authority, it 
ought to have issued from the recommendation of the bishops in 
their several dioceses. It would be an evil in itself that the clergy, 
instead of following their individual opinions, or acting upon the 
advice of their prelates, should appear swayed by a kind of dicta- 
tion, coming from private quarters, and through the medium of 
pamphlets and newspapers. For, however useful the newspapers 
may be, and with whatever skill and talent they may be conducted, 
still it would be a thing pregnant with mischief, that the pulpit 
should take its tone from the daily press. There would be a 
savour about it of faction and partisanship. ‘The water would 
receive a tinge from the soil through which it flowed, and the 
channel which conveyed it; and to Roman Catholics, at least, its 
appearance would be most suspicious. ‘They will inevitably 
regard it as a manifesto of war; a kind of challenge or defiance 
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from the Protestant clergy of the empire. This, we verily 
believe, is not the way either to peace, or to victory. The osten- 
sible motive would be declared to be a mere cloak, or introduc- 
tion, to fulminations against Popery. The wisest course, there- 
fore, for a parochial minister, is to go on, calmly and mildly, in the 
ordinary path of his ministrations. Or, if he should step beyond 
it, it will become him, surely, to take the most scrupulous and 
diligent care, lest his religious feelings should have less concern 
in the matter than his political ; lest in his zeal to do God 
service, he should fan the kindled and spreading flames of human 
passion. 

The best way to uphold the Church of England is to place it 
in its proper attitude of moderation and firmness—to exhibit it in 
its proper aspect of reasonableness and kindness—of adjustment 
to its high and sacred purposes—of friendly co-operation with the 
expansive knowledge and intelligence of the age. The best way to 
celebrate the jubilee of Protestantism, i is to act upon its principles: 
the best way to show that the tenets of our creed are pure and 
reformed, is to show that the spirit of our creed is the genuine 
spirit of the Gospel of Christ. What, then, are we todo? , We 
are to suit our efforts to our cause. We are to assert and vindi- 
cate the unadulterated doctrines of the Bible, and the free use of 
the Bible, most earnestly, but most charitably. We are to con- 
tend for the faith as becomes zealous and faithful soldiers of the 
great captain of our salvation ; but we are to beware, lest we turn 
our Christian banners into ensigns of worldly contention; and 
think to defend the truth by those carnal weapons of intolerance 
and hatred, which are only fit for maintaining the despotism of 
error. We are to avoid even the semblance of stirring up strife, 
even the hazard of irritating the fellow-citizens, whom it must be 
our wish to convert. ‘Thus we may solemnize this event, not once 
in a century, or once in fifty years, but uniformly and always ; 
thus, instead of having a single commemoration, which may be 
the occasion of discord, make our land the happy theatre of a 
perpetual and peaceful jubilee. We have, entrusted to us by our 
pious forefathers, a religion of which the pervading element is 
brotherly kindness and love. And we do devoutly pray, that an 
all-gracious God may make us more and more competent to 
appreciate this blessing—less and less unworthy to enjoy it. 
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THEOLOGY, ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, &c. 


Ar the end of every number of our publication the most uncomfortable of our 
feelings is, that we have of necessity left undone even more than we have at- 
tempted te do. The theology—the education—the ecclesiastical polity of the 
country at home—the agency of governments—of societies—of individuals ;— 
abroad, the work of missions—the propagation of the Gospel—the establishment 
of some ecclesiastical system in realms where even Christianity has long been 
unknown—these are questions which present themselves in a hundred involved 
and shifting forms, difficult to be settled even as separate inquiries; but, as 
being constituent parts of one complicated whole, they form a problem the most 
profound and comprehensive, the most multifarious and intricate, which has, 
perhaps, ever engaged the human understanding, and which requires for its so- 
lution almost a new moral calculus and analysis,—a far higher algebra than 
man has ever discovered. We can only say, “ who is sufficient for these things?” 
and trust that the Divine mind, which sees at a glance all actual and possible 
combinations, will lead the issues of all conflicting elements unto good. 

We are now conscious of perhaps an unusual number of omissions. The con- 
sideration of many works and many subjects of undeniable importance has been 
postponed, although we have felt desirous and almost pledged to undertake 
their discussion. Among these, we must reckon the new publication of the 
Bishop of Lincoln—the Treatise on Baptism by Mr. Ellison—the “ Discourses 
on the Communion Office of the Church of England,” by the Rev. R. Anderson— 
the Inquiry into “ The Philosophy of Morals,” by the Rev. Alexander Smith, 
M. A., and “ The Philosophy of Unbelief,” by the Rev. J. Wills; the vast and 
very delicate topic of missions and missionaries, upon which abundant materials 
have been lately collected both at home and abroad, as in the accounts of 
Abeel, Gobat, and others; the admirable charges of the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
many single sermons, as, for instance, the very powerful one by Dr. Gardiner 
Spring, intituled “ The Extent of the Missionary Enterprize.” Again, there is 
the state of religion in the United States of America, and its connexion with 
some political questions of prodigious magnitude, as, for example, the question 
of slavery and its immediate or gradual abolition :—yet again, the spiritual con- 
dition and prospects of our own colonies, some in their cradle—some in 
with a gigantic growth—at the mention of which the labours of Mr. Montgomery 
Martin rise almost to reproach us. 

While, however, there are these omissions or delays, many may think that 
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we have devoted a space, very disproportionate and far more than sufficient, to 
controversial topics, which have a tendency to excite, or aggravate, irritation 
within the bosom of the Establishment. Yet we have never said one word in 
aggression; and gladly would we, now and henceforth, avoid all mention of 
every sore, every polemical matter, if others will but abstain from attacking us. 
They, too, who know the real state of the case, will believe us when we say, 
that it is not any view to profit, or to fame, or to personal comfort, that consti- 
tutes an inducement. But we reiterate our solemn and ever-strengthening con- 
viction, that something must be done, unless we are prepared to see a mighty 
change take place in the doctrinal and the administrative system of the Church 
of England. We might argue, generally, that, if eruptive symptoms exist, it is 
better to draw out the irruption to the surface, than to drive it inward with the 
murderous practice of a quack-doctor. But we are content to urge, that, if 
one party is carrying on a perpetual assault, the other parfy must take some 
measures, if not in retaliation, at least in self-defence. If one side speaks 
loudly, continually, confidently, and the other side is for ever silent, an infant 
might tell which of the two must and will prevail. If we would blend all sec- 
tions, we are not suffered to blend them: if we would forget all differences, we 
are not suffered to forget them. Every week, every day, enlists the press in 
the service of intemperate innovators; and the very last advertisement which 
we have seen in the public papers is as follows :— 

FunpaAmMeNTAL Rerorm or tue Cuurcn Estapiisument; in which it is 
shown that bishops should be elected by the Church; that they should retire 
from Parliament ; that they should be assisted by diocesan councils and synods ; 
that there should be a popular veto on the appointment of parish ministers ; that 
the pulpits of the Establishment should be opened to Dissenters ; and that cathe- 
dral property should be employed to endow Churches for a destitute part of the 
population in cities and large towns.. By a Crencyman. Published by John 
F. Shaw, 27, Southampton Row; sold by Hatchard and Son; J. and T. Seeley ; 
and T. Nisbet and Co. 

As to ecclesiastical polity and legislation, amidst the agitation of a hundred 
measures, nothing has been completed ;—nothing, which has not been canvassed 
again and again, is put before us in a tangible shape. No Bill has been passed 
on the subject of the Irish Church; but the warm water must boil over very 
soon. It cannot be, that the clergy of that unfortunate country should be long 
left in their miserable state at once of destitution and of suspense,—of penury 
and peril as to the present, of uncertainty and almost hopelessness as to the future. 
In England, the Municipal Corporations’ Bill might have, in some places, made 
men, even acknowledged advocates of the dissenting and voluntary principle, 
the arbiters of Church patronage: but this evil is to be obviated by the provision 
that the corporations should, within a certain time, dispose of their ecclesiastical 
property: and so the patronage will pass into other hands. 

In education, likewise, matters have been standing still. Lord Brougham, 
indeed, has proposed resolutions on one day, and brought in a bili on the next: 
but what then? We should have said much more, and done much more, if we 
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had not been convinced that his lordship’s activity was mere moonshine. But 
what can we think of a statesman, who concocts laws, as he would write a letter : 
or who fancies that he can improvise judicious and salutary enactments on so 
vast a business as the education of an empire? By the way, the state of popular 
education in Ireland must very soon demand serious and impartial investigation : 
—as also the Report with reference to Poor Laws in Ireland. 

As to associations, we fear that we have not been so grateful as we ought for 
certain invitations, containing both ‘ gentlemen’s tickets,” and “ ladies’ tickets,” 
together with an intimation that the parties would be “ happy to supply us with 
an additional number for any of our friends that might desire to attend.” 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Established Church Society, on the 15th of 
July, seems to have been a failure. We find that, during the first,—and why not 
the last ?—year of its operations, the amount received in subscriptions, donations, 
and auxiliary aid, was 3651, 19s.; or at the rate of one pound per diem. We 
do trust that the members of this Association will disband themselves forthwith, 
and pursue their object through the medium of some other society with a less 
exceptionable name. We shall only add, that one at least of the speeches would 
have been more appropriate, and more in character, if the object had been to 
fling dishonour on the Church, and hold it up as a mark for popular obloquy. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue lover wished to annihilate space and time. Would that we could enlarge 
the one and prolong the other! So difficult it is to please every body. As 
matters are, we must defraud many excellent publications even of a notice, We 
had wished to say a few words on the Memoirs of the Rev. G. T. Bedell, D.D. 
of Philadelphia, together with the recommendatory Preface of the Rev. Thomas 
Snow; and to praise, for the nature of the work defies any systematic criticism, 
the second volume of that most serviceable work, “ The Liturgy compared with 
the Bible.” Another useful, though brief, production, is entitled, “ ‘Testimonies 
of Dissenters and Wesleyans in favour of the Church of England, with some 
remarks by the Rev. Robert Meek.” Productions, on the other hand, like 
‘“‘ The Names and Number of the Beast, 666,” by the Rev. Reginald Raggett ; 
and the Charge by the Rev. J. A. Browne, Archdeacon of Ely, called “ The 
Time of the End,” are, we confess, very little to our taste. We have no sym- 
pathy with such speculations; and certainly are not among the persons who 
could “ desire” them to be published. 

Of the volumes of Sermons which stand out by their merits from the rest, we 
have already just mentioned, en attendant, those by Mr. Harvey, of Falmouth. 
Nor can we help directing attention to the second volume of “ A Course of 
Sermons for the Year,” lately put forth by the Rev. Johnson Grant. There is a 
short preface, we perceive, which concerns ourselves and the few strictures 
which we passed on the former volume. Mr. Grant says, and, to a certain 
extent, truly, ‘There are no general canons of criticism with respect to Dis- 
courses, which must be judged of according to the intentions of the writer, 
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and to his position with reference to his hearers.” And he asks at the end, 
“ Wherefore should orthodoxy be dull?” We can only answer, by repeating 
his question, wherefore indeed? We very frequently regret that orthodoxy 
is dull; and that heterodoxy too often clothes itself with a vast deal more of 
animation and attractiveness. Mr. Grant, therefore, altogether mistakes us, 
if he thinks that we would wish to strip his Discourses of their lively graces 
or their “‘ tasteful ornament.” Our only objection was, and is, that his ornaments 
are sometimes poetical rather than oratorical; and that he sometimes sacrifices 
strength to smoothness and prettiness. We never doubted, nor would we depre- 
cate, the excellence of his matter and the elegance of his style; nor would we 
willingly even be supposed to differ, except on incidental and minor points, from 
a man to whom the sound religion and the general education of the country owe 
so much, and have owed it so long, as to Mr. Johnson Grant. 

From a multitude of single Sermons, we can only select the very impressive 
and vigorous address—displaying in a smal) compass and unostentatious form, 
great scholarship and varied research—preached by the Rev. John Wood Warter, 
at the re-opening of Patetring Church, which we would strenuously advise every 
clergyman to buy and study, although there is one allusion in a note which, 
whether merited or unmerited, we rather regret to see introduced ;—a discourse 
full of that Christian eloquence which springs from the heart, preached at Dun- 
stable, by the Rev. Mr. Wheeldon, in behalf of the Societies for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge and the Propagation of the Gospel :—‘ The Substance of 
Two Sermons, containing the History and Practice of Psalmody,” preached by 
the Rev. W. B. Clarke, Minister of Longfleet :—and the admirable and really 
evangelical Discourse of the Rev. Henry Raikes, preached at Liverpool, at the 
Triennial Visitation of the Bishop of Chester, and having for its text and desig- 
nation, “ What do ye more than others?” 

The Sermon preached at the late Installation of the Marquis of Camden by 
the Bishop of Gloucester demands, on every account, a separate discussion; and 
most peculiarly on account of the suggestions which it contains with respect to 
theological instruction at Cambridge. We should rejoice to see a separate exa- 
mination instituted, and separate honours assigned, for theology at the Universi- 
ties ;— because these things, while encouraging the examined, might help to fix, 
settle, and ascertain the divinity of the examiners and the place; provided always, 
there should not be introduced, amidst religious and spiritual inquiries, too 
much keenness of rivalry, too strong an itch for worldly distinctions. 

The opinions of Dr. Monk may be seen from the following extracts :— 

Were it our duty to make a display of the present merits and glories of this 
University, an ample field of panegyric would readily suggest itself. The study 
of natural philosophy continues to be pursued with the spirit which has all along 
characterized the place hallowed by the name of Newton: and the University 
which was the nurse of his genius, and the scene of his discoveries, has produced 
philosophers able to maintain the fame, and propagate the doctrines of their great 
original, in unbroken succession from his time to the present day. Besides the 
sublime investigations of the Heavenly System, various other physical sciences, 
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some new to academical education, are here taught with such signal ability that 
the bounds of human knowledge are extended, the student finds the avenues to 
information and the gratification of liberal curiosity multiplied, and the dominion 
of frivolous amusement or listless inactivity is proportionably diminished. Nor — 
should it be omitted that the testimonies of recent discoveries of science in favour 
of natural religion (both as respects the celestial and the earthly departments of 
creation, ) have been displayed, to the admiration of the devout, and the convie- 
tion of all, by scientific sons of this University; who, having had their minds 
disciplined, and their talents cultivated, in the strictest course of academical 
study, exhibit the fruits of the system by close and argumentative reasoning, 
conveyed in eloquent language; thus combining the philosophy of the mind and 
the philosophy of nature with the graces of literature, and exerting their united 
powers in the developement of truth, How luminous an instance of the tendeney 
of the severe studies of this place to improve the mental faculties, of memory, of 
reasoning, and of demonstration, does the intellectual profession of the law at 
present display; and above all, the fact that an extraordinary proportion of the 
judges of the land have derived their education, their earliest honours, from this 
University. In the mean time classical literature is placed on a level with the 
mathematical sciences in its claim to distinction, And this plan of encouraging 
learning and science by equal honours and equal rewards, which was long consi- 
dered a desideratum in your academical system, and long urged by the most 
ardent friends of these institutions, has now been for some years in full operation, 
with all the success which was anticipated and predicted from its adoption.” 

“ But if we indulge in such reflections as these, amid the burst of triumph and 
congratulation, a still small voice will be heard to demand—‘ Are these the main 
objects for which your Colleges were founded and endowed?’ Truth must con- 
fess that the first and greatest object of their institution is the glory of God, and 
the promotion of the religion of our Redeemer. It will indeed be alleged in 
justification, that the various studies promoted by the favour and honours of this 
place do on the one hand exercise and strengthen the faculties of the mind, and 
on the other enlarge the knowledge, and form the taste of the student, by the con- 
stant contemplation of the noblest models of human genius. Nor will it be 
omitted that the physical sciences reveal the hand of an all-wise and benevolent 
Creator; while an accurate knowledge of the languages of Greece and Rome is 
necessary for a full understanding of the Gospel of Life, and of the writings 
which explain and illustrate the Holy Scriptures. Just and irrefragable as are 
such remarks upon the studies here encouraged, the question will still reeur— 
whether Divinity occupies its proper rank, and is adequately upheld in your 
academical course; and, whether there is not a danger of that which you profess 
to be ‘ the end of all your studies,’ being made to give place to such as are fol- 
lowed by prizes, distinction, and emolument. If it be rejoined that of late years 
an increased attention has been paid to the study of the Greek Scriptures and 
the evidences of revealed religion, that some knowledge of these subjects is the 
indispensable passport to a degree, that a small approach has been made to the 
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tion, and that individual Colleges have considerably enlarged their sphere of in- 
struction in elementary theology, I answer, that the Church acknowledges this 
improvement with gratitude, and that the enlarged range of acquirement visible 
among candidates for Holy Orders may in some degree be assigned to this cause. 
But so long as other pursuits are the main avenues to distinction and reward, 
Sacred Literature will not hold the station which its importance demands, and 
the real interests of the University recommend. Courses of Theological Lectures, 
however learned, judicious, and appropriate they may be, can never supply the 
deficiency, or furnish a satisfactory proof that those who attend them are 
engaged effectually in the pursuits recommended and illustrated by the lecturer. 
The only substantial test is examination: and until there be established a system 
of theological distinctions, similar to those which operate upon the classical and 
philosophical student with such eminent success, that knowledge which deserves 
the pre-eminence, and to which all other accomplishments are but the hand- 
maids, will experience comparative neglect. An open competition in theological 
knowledge, at a suitable period after all the other trials of juvenile proficiency, 
will be found at once the most effectual and the most practicable measure. 
This University possesses a peculiar and admirable mechanism for the conduct 
of its examinations, gradually improved and matured by practice, and applicable 
to every department of competition. In regard to the inclination of young men 
themselves, [ shall merely appeal to the experience of all persons conversant 
with academical tuition, whether there be any branches of knowledge upon which 
the student shows more interest, or which he pursues with a keener relish, than 
those which illustrate the language, the allusions, and the history of the Sacred 
Volume. ‘The precise and critical accuracy with which students are here taught 
to examine and dissect the language of the Greek classics will be found emi- 
nently useful in furthering the correct knowledge of the New Testament. 
There is no more fruitful source of error than the imperfect or mistaken accepta- 
tion of versions in living languages, where the variation of usage produced by 
the flux of time unavoidably gives to words and phrases a force and sense differ- 
ent from that in which they were designed by the translator. Nor is it possible 
that the doctrines of the Gospel can be safely expounded by those who are not 
able themselves to examine and comprehend in its full force the language of the 
original. 

“ But here it will be objected, that an University is not designed solely for 
the education of the clerical order; that persons destined for all the liberal pro- 
fessions, and for various civil stations in society, are here united in their early 
years in such pursuits as best inform the mind, develope the intellectual energies, 
refine the taste, and exalt the character of the man in every walk of life, and in 
every stage of his existence. But is it not of the utmost concern both to the 
individuals and to society, to the nation and the age in which they live, that the 
legislators, the judges, and the magistrates should have their minds early im- 
bued with the knowledge of God’s word, and their intellectual habits early as- 
sociated with its contemplation? Such a portion of theological acquisitions as 
academical education can supply, will prove to the laity a treasure of high price; 
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a consolation, which amidst all the cares and occupations of life, will minister 
to their happiness in this world, and keep constantly before their eyes the pros- 
pect of a better state of existence. 

“‘ It may excite surprise that one invited from a distance to take part in the 
celebration of such an occasion as the present, should venture to recommend, 
in terms so direct, a material extension of your academical system of education, 
Circumstances will explain and perhaps excuse such presumption, Thirteen 
years have passed since the same measure was suggested from the place where 
I now stand, and by the same voice which now addresses you.” 

It would appear from these quotations, that the Bishop of Gloucester would 
extend the examination proposed to all students at the university, and not 
merely confine it to young men, who are about to enter the Church. The ob- 
jection, therefore, will not stand good, that such an examination really takes 
place, when candidates come forward for ordination. We must now be content 
to leave the subject for consideration in the proper quarters; -merely repeating 
our hope, that, at all events, the names of those, who obtain honours, will be 
placed, alphabetically, in classes, as at Oxford: and not in numerical order, as 
for the Wranglerships and other honours at Cambridge. 

And here we would just introduce another topic, quite akin to the education 
of the higher ranks at home. We mean the completion of it, as so many sup- 
pose, by a tour on the Continent. For this purpose we would turn to an ex- 
cellent volume of discourses lately published, and intituled “ Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical, preached Abroad. By the Rev. Richard William Jelf, B.D.; 
Canon of Christ Church, Domestic Chaplain te His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland, and Preceptor to His Royal Highness Prince George: late 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. London: printed for J. G. & F. Rivington.” 
It is valuable on many accounts: and peculiarly valuable for the cautions and 
information which it contains respecting the temptations and dangers of the 
English abroad, the state of religion on the continent, the opportunities and 
facilities—or rather, alas, the difficulties—as to public worship placed in the 
way of the visiters in French, and German, and Italian cities, and the general 
mania for foreign travel. The admonitions are given by Mr. Jelf with the 
utmost moderation and good sense: and his experience and means of knowledge 
are altogether unquestionable, both from the office of preceptor which he has so 
ably fulfilled, and from the fact that, as Chaplain at Berlin, he “ has been per- 
mitted to render the ministrations of the Church of England accessible to a 
class of his countrymen, who stand most in need of spiritual assistance, and 
who usually enjoy it least.” His remarks, therefore, deserve, and demand, a 
very serious attention. We are ready, in many respects, to admit the truth of 
the old quotation, that 

‘“‘ Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits:” 
we quite agree, that Englishmen are not to envelope themselves in insular pre- 
judices, like a snail in his shell;—that the mind should be expanded and en- 
lightened by receiving an accession of new ideas, and by seeing the same objects. 
in other points of view ;—and that an acquaintance with some foreign languages 
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has become in our day not so much an accomplishment, as a necessity :—but they 
surely require some warning, who, otherwise, in expatriating themselves from 
home, may estrange themselves from every feeling of true patriotism ; may be 
_ converted from native plants into sickly exotics; or bring back one or other of 
those extremes, which are so prevalent throughout Europe, and yet so fatal to 
all healthy morality and all sound religion—either continental superstition, or 
continental liberalism. We rejoice, therefore, that some at least of these matters 
will be brought more immediately under the eye of the Bishop of London by 
the journey which his Lordship is now taking for episcopal purposes: and we 
cordially recommend the following observations of Mr. Jelf, taken partly from 
his preface, and partly from his Sermons “ On Public Worship in Foreign 
Lands; and on the danger of conformity to foreign customs.” 

“ The number of persons annually exposed to the immorality and unbelief of 
France, to the rationalism of Germany, to the sensual devotions of the Church 
of Rome, and to the religious neutrality engendered by a cursory view of many 
modes of worship in succession, cannot be contemplated without alarm by any 
one, who is aware how much the history of our Church has been modified by 
similar causes. 

“ Tt would be well, indeed, for ourselves and for our children, if general at- 
tention could be called to an evil, alluded to in these Sermons, which aggravates 
the dangers naturally arising from the contagion of foreign manners. There is 
not only an overpowering temptation to do wrong, but there is little opportunity 
of doing right. In very few of the large continental cities is it possible to make 
even temporary arrangements for Divine service according to the rites of the 
Church of England. The results may be foreseen: the pure standard of faith 
is forgotten, and error insinuates itself unreproved; the very fact of the seventh 
day is disregarded, and insensibly such a forgetfulness of Divine things is pro- 
duced, as amounts to practical Atheism. Impressed as he is with this convic- 
tion, can the writer do less than lift up his voice against the national supineness 
which is working so much mischief? In his own case, he cannot reflect without 
great pain upon the probability, that his present congregation will, at his de- 
parture, be left in a state of virtual exclusion from the privileges of Christianity ; 
and he should rejoice in proportion, if a general system could be adopted, which 
should provide for the religious wants of our countrymen throughout Europe. 

“ As the first step to such a system, he would venture to suggest, that the 
technical distinction between embassies and legations should no longer be suf- 
fered to put them on a different footing in respect to Divine service, and that a 
Chaplain should be regularly stationed by public authority, wherever the King’s 
representative is accredited. ‘ A wise and understanding people’ would not 
weigh a slight increase of expenditure in the balance against the object to be 
attained. But until the Government are disposed to make some such provision, 
might not an Association be formed (perhaps in connection with the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts) for the special objects here pointed 
out ? 

“ As the matter now stands, the writer feels it his duty to put parents on their 
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guard against indiscriminately permitting their children to travel abroad. Where 
confidence can be placed in the stability of a young man’s principles, the permis- 
sion should be attended with the special condition, that all desecration of the 
Sabbath should be avoided as carefully as it would be under the parental roof, 
that a stated portion of that day should be invariably set apart for religious 
duties, and that the Bible and Common Prayer Book, and perhaps some volumes 
of Sermons, should not be forgotten in thé preparations for departure. 

“‘ The writer cannot conclude without expressing his anxiety at the multitude 
of English families, who are settling abroad for the purpose of educating their 
children. It is, we know, the maxim of the day, that education and Religion 
are by no means necessarily connected together: but surely no expedient could 
be found more effectual than continental residence, for reducing this pernicious 
maxim into practice, and for banishing Religion from the eyes, and from the 
hearts of our children. Those, who thus disregard the plain voice of nature, may 
one day learn, that foreign accomplishments can be too dearly bought at the ex- 
pense of those homebred qualities, which, with all the faults of our nation, do 
still distinguish the genuine English character." Preface, p. viii—xii. 

“No adequate provision has been made for the religious wants of that large 
British population resident in the great cities of Europe. Many of our people 
are, in the very midst of another Christian people, living in a state of actual 
heathenism, utterly forgetfal even of the Lord’s Day, adopting the vices, without 
sharing in the devotions, of the city where they dwell. Those, who have ac- 
quired such habits abroad, will not easily shake them off on their return; and 
the result will be, an increased growth in irreligion in our population at home.” 
—p. 11. 

“ In conclusion, my beloved brethren, I entreat you to consider, that the con- 
duct of each of us in this matter is not only an individual concern, but of the 
most vital importance to our nation and to our Church. It can hardly be 
doubted, that a great change has been for some years observable amongst our 
countrymen, in their social and their religious dispositions, and there is no as- 
signable reason more likely to be the true one, than the indiscriminate intercourse 
between the continent and ourselves, which the happy cessation of war has per- 
mitted. If we find a larger proportion, than usual, of our people lax and neutral, 
if not perverted, in their principles, reckless and profligate in their practice, 
despisers and mockers of what is holy, true, and venerable; if we find, that dis- 
obedience to rulers, hatred of divine ordinances, dissipation and vice, infidelity 
and atheism, are on the increase amongst us, and that to an alarming degree, 
then some part of this unhealthy state may be attributed to the influence of such 
habits, as have been acquired in those countries, where vice is more accessible, 
where insubordination, perhaps, prevails, where Christianity is perverted or de- 
spised. Have we not, some of us, seen individual instances of the withering 
effect produced by continental corruption? Has our experience never shown us 
some young man, who left his home, the delight of his parents, the pride of his 
country, innocent and unsuspecting, loyal, honourable, and religious, the cham- 
pion of truth, the obedient son of the Church, the willing servant of holiness? 
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A few short years passed away, and he returned, broken in health, more broken 
in mind, shipwrecked in faith, steeped in every vice, a gambler, a spendthrift, an 
adulterer, a Sabbath-breaker, and a blasphemer. He did not fall at once. He 
began by insensible deviations, but he ended in confirmed apostacy. And yet, 
wicked as he is, he stands not alone in his wickedness. He is one only of a mul- 
titude. But this is not all. Every individual convert to such opinions and to 
such practice, (particularly as most of our travellers belong to the influential 
classes,) spreads this moral contagion through the circle in which he moves; and 
God, alone, can estimate the aggregate of mischief, which is thus yearly pro- 
duced. For the sake of yourselves, therefure, of your families, of your country, 
of your Church, in the name of the countless generations of those, ‘ for whom 
Christ died,’ who may be influenced for good or for evil by youre _.ple, I once 
more warn you, ‘be not conformed to this world.’ Let your present state of 
sojourn remind you of your spiritual pilgrimage ; in all your wanderings, remem- 
ber that you are strangers and pilgrims upon the earth; and so regulate your 
conduct in every land, as those that seek a country eternal in the heavens.”— 
p- 209—211. 

We have no room for more extracts, or more remarks: but the whole subject 
requires a far deeper and wider consideration than it has lately received. Nor 
can we abstain from saying, that an Association, such as Mr. Jelf proposes, 
would be far more judicious and more profitable than some which have been 
lately formed; and that a large portion of our Aristocracy and Gentry ought, 
and might, perhaps, be induced, to contribute to it. | | 

The Libraries and Illustrative Works, which we have so often mentioned, go 
on and, we believe, prosper. Nor can we neglect to recommend, once more, that 
beautiful and interesting work, “ The Oriental Annual,” of which the third 
volume has just appeared. 

We are most thankful for manuscripts and books received at various times ; 


and we shall be glad, if we may be allowed to retain them, in the hope of making 
use of them at Christmas. 


London : C. Roworth and Sons, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
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